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PREFACE. 


The want of a practical and comprehensive work upon 
Gardening, expressly adapted to this country, has been 
much felt, I believe, by all who have had the manage¬ 
ment of a garden in India. The Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India indeed have long since 
acknowledged the existence of such a want, by the 
offers they have repeatedly made of a premium for the 
best treatise upon the subject, that should be presented 
to them before a certain stated time. These offers have 
in no single instance met with a response. 

It was not till, after every inquiry possible, I had 
ascertained that there was no prospect whatever of a 
work of the kind being undertaken by some other 
hand, that I resolved upon commencing one myself; 
and placing before the Public such amount of informa¬ 
tion as, during my hours of recreation and leisure, I 
have been able to collect upon the subject. 

By a residence of several years at Ferozepore, I had 
made myself well acquainted with the cultivation of a 
garden in the North-West Provinces; when, on re¬ 
moval to Howrah, by the practical knowledge I acquired 
in my own garden, as well as by observation of what 
was done in others I had the means of visiting, I be¬ 
came thoroughly -conversant with the practice of garden- 
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ing as applicable to Bengal. The ready access also 
that I then had both to the Government Botanical 
Gardens, and to those of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
served to put within my reach much very important 
information concerning numerous plants, which I could 
not otherwise have obtained. The appointment, more¬ 
over, I held during six years as one of the judges at 
the horticultural shows at Calcutta, served to render 
me familiar with the finest productions of the country, 
in the way of vegetables, fruits, and flowers exhibited 
there during the colder months. 

It is still not without considerable diffidence that I 
venture on submitting these pages to the press. No 
one can be more thoroughly aware than myself of 
many deficiencies with which they must unavoidably 
be chargeable : but working single-handed ; gathering, 
often under great difficulty, my facts for myself; not 
taking any statement upon trust, which by subsequent 
trial I had the means of verifying; and with the labours 
of no predecessor to be of any material assistance to 
me, I can only hope for indulgence, if in some instances 
the information I impart be not so full as might be 
desired, and if in some few perhaps I prove wrong or 
mistaken. 

Of the works to which I have mainly made reference, 
I should not omit mention of the £ Hortus Calcuttensis ’ 
of Dr. Voigt. In this catalogue, however, are enume¬ 
rated many plants that do not exist in the country,- 
and of which there appears strong reason to doubt 
whether they ever have done so; while many of the 
most ornamental ones we now possess are not found 
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there, having been introduced since the work was com¬ 
piled. The ‘ Flora Indica ’ of Dr. Roxburgh also I 
have made free use of, whenever it served me. Dr. 
Roxburgh’s remarks on any plant he has described are 
almost invariably accurate and excellent, except that, 
owing perhaps to long residence in India, the merit he 
attaches to most of its vegetable productions may be 
somewhat overrated. For the copious and frequent 
use I have made of the valuable writings of Sir J. Paxton 
and Dr. Lindley, no apology, I trust, will be required. 
I need hardly notice the Transactions and Journals of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, as 
a source likewise upon which I have drawn largely. 
The whole of those volumes I have thoroughly searched, 
and extracted from them all that I found of any value 
for my purpose. On no occasion, however, have I 
borrowed either from them, or from any other authority, 
without the fullest acknowledgment. All descriptions 
of plants that I have given, have been, unless otherwise 
stated or implied, from my own observation of them in 
this country. I have been scrupulously careful not to 
set down any plant as to be met with in India, of the 
existence of which there I have not had positive know¬ 
ledge. On the other hand, if there are some plants 
occasionally to be found in gardens of which I have 
failed to give account, in most cases it has been because 
I have not considered them sufficiently ornamental to 
merit a place there ; some few possibly may have 
escaped me. 

I should be very remiss were I not in this place to 
name Mr. Robert Scott, of the Grovernment Botanical 
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Gardens, as one to whom I am under very considerable 
obligations for the liberal and unreserved way in which 
he has always supplied me with particulars respecting 
any plant,about which I have made inquiry. To Mr. 
A. H. Blechynden, likewise, the able and courteous 
Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society, I have 
here to tender my best thanks for the kind aid and 
encouragement he has uniformly afforded.me during 
the progress of this work. 

There remain now only a few words to add with 
respect to the general arrangement I have adopted. 
For the convenience of reference, the ornamental an¬ 
nuals have been kept in a group separate from plants 
of perennial duration. For the same reason the nut 
and fruit-hearing plants have been placed in groups 
apart from each other. The classification followed is 
that given in the last edition of Dr. Lindley’s £ Vege¬ 
table Kingdom.’ Where any plant is described, type 
of three distinct kinds has been used for the names 
placed at the heading; according as it is the Latin, 
European, or Native one that is denoted. For 
example, as in Mirabilis Jalapa— Marvel of Peru 
— Gool-ubbds, the name printed in black type denotes 
uniformly the Latin, the second in capitals the European, 
and the one in italics the native one. 


Chinsurah, March , 1863. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Under the most favourable point of view it can hardly be said 
that horticulture has as yet made much advancement in India. 
Of tie natives, those of the higher class, it would seem, have 
never manifested much fondness for it, nor taken much interest in 
the pursuit; while those, who follow it for a livelihood, have not 
found it sufficiently remunerative to devote to it more than the least 
possible of their time and thought* Of this we have the plainest 
evidence, look in whatever direction we may. The flowers they 
prize are confined to only a limited few; and those not especially 
for their beauty, but from having been consecrated from time im¬ 
memorial to certain religious or festive purposes. And so, again, 
in regard to the fruit that we see exposed in vast quantities for sale 
in the bazars; it is always the most inferior of its kind. The 
Mangos, Guavas, Pine-apples, and Plantains^jare uniformly all but 
of the very worst description. That this should be the case no ade¬ 
quate reason can be assigned, but the want of a very trifling amount 
of care and attention bestowed upon the cultivation of better sorts. 
This little care and attention, it does not appear that they think it 
worth their while to bestow. Their fruit-trees, generally, are such 
as have sprung up i>n the spot, where the seed of some worthless 
kind has been casually'dropped or cast away; and although the 
seed of a fine sort does not invariably produce a tree of equal 
excellence to the one that bore it, from the seed of a bad sort can 
only be expected a tree, that will yield fruit no better than that of 
its parent. Not only is it thus, however, that their trees are 
multiplied; but as they grow up they are left altogether neglected, 
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densely crowded, perhaps, among others of their own kind, or 
choked up in the midst of different kinds of jungul-trees. 

There are in the country, it is true, gardens in possession of 
the wealthier natives, where fruit-trees of choice kinds are to be 
found, and where some slight attention is bestowed upon them, but 
such gardens are comparatively very few; and even in gardens 
such as these, of the vegetable productions that belong to the 
country, there are none that possess any high merit but what 
has been at some time owing to a mere sport of nature, wholly 
unaided by the hand of man. Cultivation to the extent of pruning 
and manuring undoubtedly is practised, but anything like a careful 
and persevering endeavour to surpass in any instance, what has 
already been done before, seems never o be contemplated. By 
many even the simple operation of budding is regarded with super¬ 
stitious aversion; and as for the methods of hybridizing, crossing, 
or the more easy one of “ repeated selection,” whereby cultivators 
in Europe are continually raising vegetables, fruits, and flowers 
of a better description, any such proceeding is altogether un¬ 
known. 

Nor of Europeans, moreover, can it be affirmed during the long 
time they have been resident in India, that they have done much, 
save in the introduction of new plants, towards the advancement of 
horticulture. The mere ordinary operations of working the soil, 
watering, highly manuring, pruning, and inarching, are all that 
has been done; no efforts haye been made to improve the races of 
plants indigenous to the country; no attempt by any of the more 
refined processes of science to produce superior varieties. It has 
been stated that the fine varieties of Mango, for which one locality at 
Bombay is famous, have resulted from the skill bestowed upon their 
culture by the Europeans, who first settled in that part of India,— 
an assertion that rests upon very slender foundations; and this is 
the only instance, I believe, where it is even pretended that an 
improved variety of fruit has been produced in India by the art 
of the cultivator. 

How much might be done by a process, “above alluded to as all 
but unknown here, may be fairly conjectured from the following 
remarks by Dr. Lindley:—There are no processes known to the 
cultivator so efficacious in producing new varieties as muling, or 
cross-breeding. It is to these operations, more than to anything 
else, that we owe the beauty and excellence of most of our garden 
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productions. It was by the first of these processes that have been 
so greatly multiplied and improved our fruits for the dessert, and 
the gay flowers that adorn our gardens/’ It would be hardly 
possible to state beforehand the various plants, upon which this 
process might be brought to succeed; but the instances are all 
but numberless, in which it might be tried with a reasonable 
expectation of good result 

' I Again, there remains, as yet, to be ascertained what might be 
effected for horticulture by the introduction of glass-houses in this 
part of India. We are far behind our neighbours of the Madras 
Presidency in this respect, who, at Bangalore and Ootacamund, 
with facilities much less than at our command, have erected them 
many years ago. There*seems every reason to conclude that, with 
the aid of glass conservatories, possessing the means of being 
artificially heated during the cold months, many plants might be 
cultivated successfully, which at present cannot be brought to 
thrive, or even exist, in the climate. 

I have already observed, that it has been almost exclusively in 
the introducing of new plants, that Europeans have done much for 
the furtherance of horticulture in India. 

fjFirst and foremost to be mentioned, as Jiaving contributed to 
this end, are the Government of India by their Botanical Gardens 
at Seebpore, near Calcutta, where, for a period of very many 
years, has been a constant accession of plants of every description, 
brought from all regions of the world, as well as from every part 
of India. From this establishment plants and seeds were formerly 
distributed gratuitously to all who applied for them. This was 
not only a very great boon to the individual applicants, but a great 
benefit to India generally, since many most valuable plants became 
thus in a very short time thoroughly established, and all but 
naturalized in the country. 

This gratuitous distribuuun, however, was eventually considered 
to be attended with abuse; in the first place, because some persons 
applied for plants who, obtaining them for nothing, set no value on 
them when they got them ; and secondly, because so long as plants 
could thus be obtained for nothing, no encouragement was given 
to native nurserymen to cultivate them for sale. The very obvious 
remedy for this would have been to have adopted the plan in 
practice at the Government Gardens at Ootacamund, and which 
Mr. Macivor has reported upon as having proved so satisfactory 
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as to render the gardens there self-supporting: that is to say, 
to confine the distribution to such plants as are not ordinarily 
obtainable from native dealers; and secondly, to make a certain 
fixed charge for every plant issued. Instead of this, the distri¬ 
bution has been discontinued altogether. 

Next to be mentioned are the Government Botanical Gardens 
at Saharunpore. These gardens have done for the North-West 
Provinces what the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta have done for 
Bengal. Seeds and plants have been issued from them without 
charge to all, indiscriminately, who have applied for them. This 
has proved a great public benefit. Indeed, without such a resource 
to draw upon, private gardens could hardly be kept up with any 
degree of satisfaction. It is much to he hoped, therefore, that 
distribution from these gardens will never be discontinued, par¬ 
ticularly as the objections, that have been raised to the issue of 
plants from the Calcutta Gardens, cannot by any means be applied 
to them. For as to native dealers in the different stations of 
that part of India, even if there be any there, the gratuitous issue 
of plants from Saharunpore could never injure them, as no one 
would incur the heavy expense of the conveyance of plants thence, 
which he could purchase at a comparatively cheap rate close at 
hand. 

Next we have to notice the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, established between thirty and forty years ago. 
This society, it is true, has effected comparatively little as regards 
the importation of new plants; but it has been of considerable 
benefit to India, and promoted a fondness for gardening by the 
abundant supplies of seeds of flowering annuals and culinary vege¬ 
tables that it distributes each year to its members, as well as by 
the gratuitous issue of ornamental plants, and the sale of fruit trees 
from its garden at Seebpore. By means also of the three exhibi¬ 
tions of flowers, fruits, and vegetables that it holds annually, and 
at which prizes are liberally bestowed, it has created great emu¬ 
lation among the native cultivators around Calcutta. To this 
mainly is owing the abundant supply of remarkably fine vege¬ 
tables that may be seen in the markets there during the cold 
months. 

Branch societies have likewise been established in different parts 
of India; for instance, at Cuttack, Baugulpore, Lucknow, Delhi, 
Lahore, and other places. These have done much good during 
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the time they have been in existence, by forming public gardens, 
holding horticultural shows, and distributing seeds and plants. But 
after a time, from various causes, but mainly owing to the depar¬ 
ture of those who took an interest in them, they have sooner or 
later been broken up. 

And lastly, private individuals, whom it is needless to name, 
have contributed, as far as their limited means have allowed, to 
disseminate a taste for gardening by the attractiveness of the well- 
stocked and orderly-arranged gardens they have kept up, and by 
the display of the choice plants which, often at considerable 
expense, they have procured from distant quarters of the world. 
It is very sad, however, it must be confessed, to see gardens 
upon which have been bestowed great pains and labour during 
many years, and which were the admiration of all in the station 
where they were situated, become an utter waste and ruin, 
when, by any change of circumstances, their owners have been 
obliged to relinquish them. This nearly invariably happens. But 
a consideration such as this ought not any the more to deprive 
those, who love a garden, of the enjoyment of having one to last 
their own time at least, if it last no longer. For, leaving alone 
the benefit derived from the produce, so sweet a charm is there in 
all that appertains to the pursuit of gardening—the loveliness of 
the flowers with which in constant succession throughout the year 
one is surrounded—the fine perfume, varying with the varying 
seasons, with which day and night the air around the house is un¬ 
ceasingly scented—and above all the comfort and healthiness of 
living in premises, from which absolute cleanliness and neatness 
are inseparable,—that, happen to it whatever might afterwards, the 
present pleasure derived from a garden is ample enough to repay 
for all the trouble and cost expended on it. 

A few words here may not be out of place regarding native cul¬ 
tivators, both in their character of malees and nurserymen. 

First, then, no one should allow himself to suppose that he can 
have a well-kept, well-cultivated garden, without being, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, his own head gardener. A garden left entirely 
to the hands of a malee, will invariably be found in that dirty, 
neglected state, so noticeable in the compounds around most 
European residences in India. It is useless to give only general 
orders to a native servant. The owner must from time to time 
scrutinise each particular operation of the garden, and give 
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special directions how it is to be done, or in many instances it 
will not be done properly, if even it is done at all. Vexation 
and angry words will never set things right. The malees are 
generally very good servants if properly managed; but more must 
not be expected from them than really is in their nature. They 
follow gardening as their vocation, but they have no enthusiasm 
for it; and the interest they take in the work will always be just 
in proportion to the interest they see taken in it by their master. 
And they will become interested when they find a master that 
is so; who pays them regularly, refrains from maltreating them 
or giving them abuse, co-operates with them, and shows them, 
now and then, with his own hand, what he wishes to have done. 
Let them see that you are their master in respect of knowing 
and being able to perform their work as well as, or better than, 
themselves, and you will find in them as good servants as are to 
be met with, perhaps, in any part of the world. They are exceed¬ 
ingly apt in acquiring knowledge; the retentiveness of their 
memory is indeed surprising. Several of those, for instance, em¬ 
ployed in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens will remember, and, 
on being asked, be ready immediately to give, the scientific name 
of any plant in the vast collection there. And this is the more 
to be wondered at, as to them the meaning of the name being 
wholly unknown, the name itself cannot be suggested to their 
minds by any peculiarity of the plant that it denotes. 

Many of the malees, too, about Calcutta are much more con¬ 
versant with the scientific names of the plants thgy have to 
cultivate than the ordinary run of gardeners in England are. 
Unfortunately they have been encouraged to attach far too great 
importance to this kind of knowledge. Those, who possess it, 
require higher wages in consequence; and, as far as my experience 
goes, often prove neglectful, indolent, and cunning. But apt as 
they are at learning, they have very little judgment withal. 
Even the apparently simple operation of administering veater to 
a potted plant in exact accordance with its wants, it seems all 
but hopeless to make them comprehend. It is very difficult also 
to teach them the importance of what is called the rotation of 
crops; and, indeed, any operation of the garden, that requires to 
be modified according to circumstances, appears to lie almost 
beyond their capacity. They adhere to one constant uniform 
routine in all their work, from which they hardly have an idea 
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of deviating, and from which it is only with great difficulty often 
chat they can be brought to deviate. 

In the year 1855 the Agri-Horticultural Society of India made 
the following announcement:— 

“ A knowledge of horticulture is spreading through the country, 
Ikit constant complaints are being made of the loss of valuable 
plants and of fruitless expenses incurred, because the malts have 
not received a practical training under an experienced gardener, 
and are unacquainted with either the improved theory or the 
practice of successful gardening. 

“ To meet this want the Society have established a school in 
their garden. The boys, under the superintendence of their head 
gardener, Mr. McMurray, work in the garden morning and evening, 
so as to get practically acquainted with all the branches of practical 
gardening, and with the various experiments that are from time 
to time carried on with plants. 

“In the daytime they study in the school under the native 
teachers writing, reading, arithmetic, mensuration, geography, and 
the elements of botany, so as to become intelligent gardeners.” 

This scheme proved completely unsuccessful, and was abandoned 
after a very short trial. It was immediately seen that, though 
willing enough to receive the instruction thus imparted, the boys, 
on being educated, found avocations that they were enabled to 
follow far more lucrative than that of a malee; and thus the only 
object for which the schools were established was defeated. 
Indeed, the scheme was by no means a feasible one at the 
outset. It was hardly to be expected that to men in the humble 
sphere of the malee, much, if any, theoretical knowledge could 
be imparted. The judicious application of the theory of gar¬ 
dening is not to be acquired but by men of a liberal education, 
and of a class far above that of mere labourers, such as our 
malees are. Horticulture among the natives will never be carried 
to any degree of excellence until native gentlemen acquire a 
fondness for the pursuit, become their own head-gardeners, and 
overcome the scruples they now have of manipulating with their 
own hands. 

Native nurserymen of two classes are to be found rather nume¬ 
rously in the suburbs of Calcutta; those of the one class more 
properly may be termed market-gardeners, devoting themselves 
exclusively to the cultivation of vegetables for the Calcutta 
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markets, and have their gardens principally at Bagh-Bazar, 
Mochee Khola, and the neighbourhood of Alipore. They culti¬ 
vate most of the European vegetables during the cold months, 
and some, such as Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Knol-kohl, and Carrots, 
they raise abundantly, and as near to perfection perhaps as these 
vegetables can be brought. 

Those of the other class cultivate ornamental plants for sale, and 
have their little nursery-grounds principally in the locality called 
Manik Tollah. The ordinary plants grown in Calcutta gardens 
may be purchased of them at a moderate price, but for choice 
plants they are apt to charge excessively. The means of pro¬ 
pagating in India are so limited that it is a very long time 
before a new plant, at all difficult to strike, can be multiplied 
sufficiently to become much reduced in price. 

A large number of natives also get a livelihood by carrying 
plants about Calcutta for sale at an exceedingly cheap rate. They 
are for the most part a very fraudulent class of men, demanding 
at first far more for a plant than it is worth, or than they ulti¬ 
mately are willing to take for it. They are also little to be 
depended upon. I have purchased from them for a high sum 
plants, and on opening the ball of earth supposed to enclose the 
roots, have found that I had been cheated with merely the end 
of a flowering branch cut off and stuck in a piece of clay. 

What nursery-gardens at present there may be in Upper India, 
I am unable to say. Formerly there must have been rather 
extensive ones at Cawnpore, as native dealers thence used during 
the cold season to convey their carts, laden with different kinds of 
fruit-trees and numerous ornamental plants for sale, through the 
stations of the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. This, 
however, was a very irregular event, not occurring sometimes for 
several years. 
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CHAPTER L 

CLIMATE — SOILS — MANURES. 

CLIMATE. 

In Bengal, what is called the “ Cold season ” lasts, at the longest, 
not more than three months, commencing in November and ending 
by February. The temperature at night, during that period, falls 
on an average as low as 40°, and at times, I am told, will fall as 
low as the freezing-point; but this is of rare occurrence. In the 
middle of the day the lowest range of the thermometer is about 75°. 

Towards the close of February commences the Hot season, which 
lasts till about the middle of June, when the periodical rains usually 
set in. From March to May is the hottest period of the whole 
year, at which time the thermometer in the day-time stands as high 
as 93°. March and April are the driest months, when the difference 
of the temperature of the air and that of the dew-point averages 
about 17°, and is even sometimes as great as 20°. 

Some time in June the Rain season begins, and lasts usually till 
about the 20th of October. During this period of the year the 
highest range of temperature is 87°. The greatest humidity pre¬ 
vails in August and September. During these months, towards the 
evening, the atmosphere is filled with vapour almost to saturation; 
the temperature of the air and that of the wet-bulb indicating only 
a difference of 3°. 

The judicious gardener will, of course, conduct his operations in 
strictest reference to all these conditions of the climate. 

During the cold months he will shelter his more delicate plants, 
those especially natives of a lower latitude, from the rapid transi¬ 
tions from heat to cold, and from cold to heat, which take place at 
that period of the year, hurtful alike to plant and man. To plants, 
likewise, that he sees have ceased from growth, and have entered 
into a state of temporary rest during these months, he will be most 
sparing in the application of water, which, in that condition, they 
cannot absorb and assimilate. 

During the arid months that follow, when the soil becomes daily 
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drier and harder, he will be liberal in his supply of water and 
surface-dressing to plants that, at that period, are in the full vigour 
of their growth, and especially to fruit-trees upon which the fruit 
is swelling. 

When the rains are thoroughly set in and the air all but satu¬ 
rated with moisture, he will know that the season has come when 
plants, natives of this country, or of the same or lower latitude, 
may most safely be transplanted, as little evaporation then takes 
place from their leaves to exhaust them. For this reason also he 
will find it to be the time when plants of the same description may 
with the greatest facility be multiplied by cuttings, the soil itself 
being to them then as a hot-bed, and the dense body of moisture 
above them acting as a hand-glass. 

Again, at this season of the year, he will not be long in dis¬ 
covering, that to many of his more delicate plants nothing can be 
more fatal than alternate exposure to the violence of the rains and 
the fierce hot sunshine, that at intervals succeed each other then. 
With regard also to plants in the border, that are natives of a 
colder climate and that are in less vigorous growth at that period, 
he will also observe, in most instances, it is not the quantity of 
water that falls upon them in the way of rain, that is so injurious, but 
that which is allowed to lie and stagnate at their roots. For such 
plants he will find a place in some gently elevated piece of ground, 
whence the w r ater may be gradually carried off not long after it has 
fallen. 

It is at this season, too, that he will find the greatest difficulty 
in the management of his potted plants, particularly the choice 
kinds that require the shelter of a verandah. Many of these, 
though not making growth, cannot dispense altogether with some 
amount of moisture in the soil; and of the water, applied from 
time to time for the purpose of ensuring this necessary amount of 
moisture, that which does not pass off by drainage has, except in 
the most airy situations, a tendency to stagnate, insomuch as to 
cause the soil to turn sour and become covered with a rank green 
mould, to the great detriment and often death of the plants. 

And here may be mentioned one very striking fact, which every 
one will hardly fail of discovering after he has had but brief expe¬ 
rience of gardening in India. It is, that there is a certain range 
of temperature adapted to each plant and each seed, beyond the 
limits of which the plant will not grow nor the seed germinate. 
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Take, for instance, the common red Geranium and the Heliotrope: 
the power of growth in these plants, it will be observed, is as much 
suspended during the hot and rain seasons in India as during the 
winter in Europe, the high temperature of the one climate and the 
low temperature of the other producing effects as near as possible 
alike. And so likewise with regard to certain seeds: the power 
of germinating will be found to lie dormant as long as the tem¬ 
perature remains above a certain height, as much so as when 
it is too low. The seeds of annuals, that in Europe will not 
germinate in the cold soil during winter, will likewise lie dor¬ 
mant in the overheated soil of India during the hot and rain 
seasons, and will not germinate till the congenial cold of November 
has set in. 

Towards the close of October, therefore, the gardener will be 
well aware that the time for him to be busiest has arrived. It is 
then that he will have to make his sowings of European annuals, 
and to put his kitchen-garden in forwardness for his crops of 
vegetables; and to re-pot and make preparations for propagating 
his choice plants, natives of a colder climate. 

The climate of the Upper Provinces varies considerably from 
that of Bengal, insomuch that many plants, which thrive under the 
one, will not thrive nor hardly exist in the other; and possibly it 
has often happened that plants, introduced into Calcutta, and con¬ 
demned from their not thriving there, as unsuited to India, might 
prove most valuable acquisitions in the North-West Provinces. 
Plants from a lower latitude, such as the Straits, for instance, that 
do not succeed in Calcutta, it is not reasonable to suppose would 
succeed higher up ; but many plants from localities, such as some 
parts of China and the Cape of Good Hope, where they are subject 
to a season of severer cold than they find at Calcutta, there is every 
encouragement to make trial of in Upper India. Not to mention 
numerous others, those delightful shrubs, Chimonanthus fragrans 
and Nandina domestica, that thrive well, but never open a blossom 
at Calcutta, would in all probability, the, one scent' the gardens of 
the North-West Provinces with the sweet perfume of its flowers, 
and the other adorn them with its crops of pretty red berries. And 
now that the railway has been completed to Delhi, it is much to be 
hoped that one of the earliest benefits resulting from it may be the 
beautifying of the gardens of Upper India with many plants such 
as these, that have been hitherto unknown there. 
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The Cold season, in Upper India, commences at the beginning'of 
October, and cannot be said to be completely over till about the 
close of April. 

In December and January sharp frosts at night are not unfre¬ 
quent, sufficiently severe to destroy many of the tender kinds of 
shrubs, unless protected. The European annuals, though often in 
the early morning rigid with a white coating of hoar-frost upon 
them, and in an hour or so after exposed to the burning rays of the 
sun full upon them, seem, with one or two exceptions, to take little 
harm, otherwise than that their growth is all but entirely arrested 
while the season is at the coldest. By the 10th February the frosts 
are over. 

During March, after their temporary rest, trees and shrubs 
in a well-irrigated garden push forth with a vigour perfectly 
astonishing, far beyond anything of the kind ever witnessed in 
Bengal. The young shoots, however, thus rapidly produced, are 
very apt to be scorched up and killed in a few hours’ time by 
the fierce hot gales that prevail soon after. 

In May the heat becomes intense, the thermometer ranging 
between 92° and 96°, the same at night as during the day. At 
this period the garden must be unremittingly watered. Many 
plants in the border left unwatered even for a fortnight would of 
a certainty perish, and most would be sure of dying, if left un¬ 
watered during the whole of the dry season. This excessive heat 
continues with little intermission, unless during the heavy falls of 
rain that occur more or less in July and August, till September, 
when it begins gradually to abate. 

After the rains furious winds frequently spring up, uprooting 
large shrubs and fruit-trees from the soil, while soddened with wet 
and soft and loose. There is nothing that happens throughout 
the whole year so pernicious to the garden as this, and the evil of 
which it is more difficult to counteract or remedy. 

And now, before leaving the subject of climate, a few words 
may be added with regard to the plants from other quarters of the 
globe, that are likely to prove suited to India. On this question 
not much can be decided but by actual trial. We have as yet 
very little clue to guide us, from what we know of the. structure 
and habit of a plant as it exists elsewhere, in determining whether 
it would thrive or exist in this country. Of two plants brought 
from the same identical spot, the one will thrive vigorously, while 
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the other will pine and perish, without our being able to assign the 
remotest reason why. ’, 

As the general result of our experience hitherto, it may, how¬ 
ever, be laid down, that the cultivation of plants from South 
Australia and the Cape of Good Hope is, with few exceptions, to 
be regarded as almost hopeless in Lower Bengal. The introduc¬ 
tion of the various bulbous plants, with which the Cape so abounds, 
has uniformly been found unsatisfactory in the extreme. Again, 
some few of the plants that adorn our gardens come from China 
and Japan; but very many beautiful things brought from those 
countries will not thrive, nor even continue alive here long. The 
same may be said likewise of plants from Java. 

On the other hand, plants from the region of Sierra Leone, the 
Brazils, the West Indies, and parts of Mexico, are those which 
have mainly proved suitable to the climate of Calcutta. But of 
course the elevation, and the insular position of the countries 
whence plants are obtained, are as much to be taken into conside¬ 
ration as the latitude. 


SOILS. 

A discussion upon the nature of soils belongs rather, perhaps, to 
a treatise upon agriculture, than to one upon gardening. The 
gardener must, for the most part, take the soil such as he finds it, 
and cannot enter into any of those extensive operations for its 
improvement, which, when judiciously conducted, prove so remune¬ 
rative to the agriculturist. I need, therefore, no more than remark 
in general, that the soil met with in this country is principally 
either a clayey alluvium of a dense nature, as in a large part of 
Upper India, or, as in the Madras Presidency, of a red loose kind 
of loam, apparently the more fertile of the two. 

Where sand is a large ingredient in the soil, as it is in some 
extensive districts of India, horticulture cannot, without difficulty, 
be pursued with any very favourable results. {f 

Peat. —Anything of the nature of peat, such as is employed 
largely in gardens in England, does not, that I am aware of, con¬ 
stitute the soil of any part of the plains of India. A material, 
called peat, has for many years been made use of in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, and in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
ADciety, principally for potted plants. This is procured from the 
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banks of the river, and seems to be something of the nature of 
anthracite, perfectly insoluble in water, and affording not a particle 
of nutriment to vegetation. Pounded coarse, it seems to serve 
very much the same purpose that pure sand, or charcoal broken 
small, would do. 

True peat, Sir J. Paxton describes as “the sodden vegetable 
remains of rushy bogs—inert, antiseptic vegetable matter, that 
can be brought to little worthy account in the garden. This,” he 
says, “ is not what is meant when gardeners speak of peat; but by 
the earth, which of late years it has been fashionable to call peat , 
gardeners mean ‘ the soil of heath-commons.’. . . Gardener s peat 
ought to be called, what it in truth is, c heath-mould,’ being the 
earth found at the surface of commons or wastes where heaths 
grow naturally, and which was formerly called c bog earth,’ as 
inappropriately as it is now called 4 peat.’ The best heath-soil 
contains much fibrous matter; but, upon the whole, not one-tenth 
part consists of decayed vegetable matter. 

| “ Nothing can be compounded which will answer every purpose 
of heath-soil. Where, however, it cannot be obtained, it can be most 
successfully imitated by collecting masses of leaves and small 
sticks of trees (the fir tribe particularly) which do not grow upon 
chalk, and exposing them to the weather till they decay to a com¬ 
plete black or brown mould. To the soil thus produced, one-third 
part by measure of fine white sand may be added at the time of 
potting.” * |f 

Tank-soil. —The soil dug from tanks when cleaned out is 
sometimes thrown over the ground as a fertilizer; but it appears 
to me to differ little from the ordinary soil of the locality, except 
for the vegetable matter incorporated in it, that has, from time to 
time, subsided and accumulated at the bottom of the tank. Its 
beneficial effects, at the best, are said to be but very temporary. ^ 

VEGETABLE MANURES. 

Green Manure. —Mr. Knight has stated it to be his opinion, 
deduced from experiments, “ that any given (I presume propor¬ 
tionate) quantity of vegetable matter can generally be employed 

* See Paxton's ‘Magazine of Gardening,’ vol. n. p. 191, and vol. vii. p. 280 and 
249. 
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in its recent and organized state with more advantage than when 
it has been decomposed, and no inconsiderable part of its com¬ 
ponent parts has been dissipated and lost during the progress of 
putrefaction, and fermentation/’ When, therefore, at the end of 
the cold season the vegetable crops are over, if, instead of removing 
all leaves of Cabbages, Turnips, Carrots, and such like tender gar¬ 
bage, or, as more commonly happens, of allowing them to lie on 
the surface to be dried up in the sun, the malee were to dig them 
into the soil, to remain there and fertilize it, till the time of crop¬ 
ping came round again, considerable benefit, it may fairly be 
concluded, would result. But on this point I cannot speak from 
my own experience. 

Leae-mould. —In most gardens of any size that have been 
long established there will always be a great quantity of vegetable 
refuse, particularly at the time when Mangos and other fruit-trees 
shed their leaves. All this should be collected and thrown into a 
deep pit, dug for the purpose in some out-of-the-way place. If 
two or three times during the hot season water be supplied to the 
pit, so as to give its contents a thorough soaking, the decay of the 
vegetable matter will be all the more speedy. In about a year 
and a half from the time the pit is filled, all that has been thrown 
into it will have become decomposed, so as to supply invaluable 
material for gardening purposes, especially for potting. It need 
hardly be remarked, that it will be found to contain quantities of 
worms and other vermin, which of course, as far as possible, should 
be carefully removed before it is used for potting. 

On this subject the following remarks by the Editor of the 
c Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ will be found of value:—“ There are only 
two ways in which leaves, bits of stalk, or rotten wood, twigs, 
and similar refuse, can be safely used :— 

“ 1. One way is to leave them in a heap till they are thoroughly 
rotted down, then to sift them through a fine sieve, rejecting unde¬ 
cayed fragments, and again rotting down the siftings. 

“ 2. The other is to char them. We do not mean to burn 
them, but to reduce them by heat and exclusion of air to the state 
of charcoal dust; a process by no means so easy as may be sup¬ 
posed, but to be carried out by any experienced gardener, after a 
few failures, which are sure to occur at first. And this is in our 
opinion by far the better method of the two. It is speedy, at once 
en^ctual, and destroys the eggs of every sort of insect. The 
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former, on the other hand, is very slow, often the reverse of effec¬ 
tual, and does not possess one single advantage over charring.” * 

Charred Turf. —An excellent material for general potting pur¬ 
poses may he obtained by charring turf. Any quantity of turf may 
be easily collected, in Bengal at least, from the road-sides or waste 
places. It should be laid out, exposed to the sun, with the green 
part undermost. In a few days it will become thoroughly dried, 
and in that condition may in a very short time be roasted suffi¬ 
ciently to be adapted for use. There are various ways in which 
the roasting may be managed. The plan I have adopted has 
been to prop a large earthenware vessel upon bricks, light a 
fire beneath it, and then throw in the turves, pulled apart into 
pieces of moderate size; take them out when sufficiently roasted 
and throw in others. 

Vegetable or Wood Ashes. —“These,” says Dr. Lindley 
(quoting from ‘ Horticultural Transactions,’ v. 52), “ are esteemed 
the very best manure by the Chinese. The weeds which arc 
separated from the land by the harrow, with what they otherwise 
are able to collect, are carefully burnt, and the ashes spread. 
The part of the field where this has been done is easily perceived 
by the most careless observer. Indeed, the vigour of the produc¬ 
tions of those parts of their land where the ashes have been applied 
is evident as long as the crop continues on the ground. The ashes 
of burnt vegetables are also mixed with a great variety of other 
matters in forming the compositions wffiich are spread on the fields 
or applied to individual plants.” f Garden refuse, however, may 
in general be turned to better account than by converting it abso¬ 
lutely to ashes. 

Oil-cake : Khurree. —This, Dr. Lindley states, “ in powder, 
has a highly energetic, though transitory, action. Its great value 
consists in giving an impulse to vegetation in the early stages.” % 
It is an admirable manure for Roses; and also an excellent ingre¬ 
dient in a compost for applying to the roots of Vines and Peaches 
in the cold season. 

Goor. —Qf the use of sugar as a manure it is not likely that 
any notice will be found in English works upon gardening; but in 
this country the coarse and cheap preparation of it, sold in the 


* 1 Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ April 12,1862, 

f ‘ Theory and Practice of Horticulture/ p 555, 2nd edit. J Ibid., p, 565, 
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bazars under the name of goor, is found an useful ingredient in 
composts for manuring fruit-trees. 

ANIMAL MANURES. 

Bullocks’ Dung. —Of all manures available to the Indian 
gardener there is none so valuable and universally useful as this; 
whether applied fresh as a surface dressing, or worked in the soil 
when about two years old, after it has become thoroughly decayed 
and reduced to a consistency similar to that of moist black snuff. 
For the successful cultivation of culinary vegetables it is indeed 
all but indispensable. But from its being so much employed by 
the natives as a fuel it is not always easily obtainable. Even those 
who themselves keep cows or bullocks find some difficulty on that 
account in preserving it. When permission can be obtained, it 
may sometimes be procured from the enclosures where the commis¬ 
sariat cattle are stalled. Occasionally also it may be purchased of 
the goalas at a moderate price. 

Stable-manure. —This, which in India bears the appearance 
of dry rubbish, very different from the valuable manure so much 
in request in Europe, is still of great service for the kitchen-garden. 
The best way of using it is, perhaps, to cast it upon the ground 
when the cold-season-crops are over, and work it. in the soil 
during the hot and rain months. It may be worked also in the 
same way in the borders, the soil of which is rarely so good as not 
to be immensely benefited thereby. It is surprising, however, 
what prodigious quantities of this material are lost to all serviceable 
purposes in India. In Calcutta and the suburbs it is not unusual 
to see a pile of it laid outside the gate of each compound, every 
two or three days, for the conservancy carts to carry away, and 
throw into some hole that requires to be filled up, or even to cast 
into the river. In the North-West Provinces also it is made away 
with by the syces during the cold months, who, as soon as evening 
sets in, light their fires and continue burning it a great part of 
the night. The dense, suffocating, ammoniacal smell it thereby 
imparts to a cantonment at that season of the year must be 
familiar to most who have resided in that part of India. 

Gqats’-dung. —This I have often used for a manure; but not 
as it seemed to me, with any marked* advantage. It remains a 
long time hard and undissolved without imparting any fertilizing 

c 2 
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property to the soil. Sheep’s-dung I have not tried, but probably, 
from its similarity to goats’-dung, the application of it as a manure 
would be attended with like results. 

Pigeons’-dung. — “ This,” says Dr. Lindlcy, “ approaches 
nearly to guano in its effects. In Persia dove-cotes are kept in 
the midst of the plains for the purpose of securing this valuable 
dejection. The Persians use it 5- as the Peruvians use guano, by 
mixing a small quantity in the soil in which their Melons and 
other crops are planted. Wherever it has been tried in this 
country it has been found of the greatest energy. The only danger 
in using it is that it may be too strong and burn. It deteriorates 
by keeping.” * 

Fowl’s-dung. —This, it is stated in the c Cottage Gardener’s 
Dictionary, 5 “ if composed partly of that of the duck, which is a 
gross feeder, is nearly equal to guano.” 

Elephants’-dung. —I have heard this highly commended as 
a dressing for Artichoke plants. I have applied it, but without dis¬ 
covering it to possess any property of a manure at all. It resembles 
large dense balls of cocoa-nut fibre, and possibly broken up and 
worked into the soil it might prove beneficial mechanically, in the 
way of rendering it lighter. 

Nightsoil and Pigs’-dung. —Whether or not these substances 
would prove useful *as manures for the garden is of little im¬ 
portance, as the customs of the natives, I apprehend, would never 
admit of their application. 

Blood. —One cold season I applied a large quantity of blood 
and offal procured from the butchers’ shambled to the roots of my 
Grape-vines at Ferozepore'. I discovered no advantage whatever 
in the use of such a manure over that of decayed cow-dung; while 
the unforeseen nuisances attending it determined me never to em¬ 
ploy it again. 

Guano, says Dr. Lindley, “the deposit of sea-birds on dry 

islands in the Pacific, is the richest of all natural manures. 

But it is enormously adulterated. There is perhaps no garden- 
crop which this does not suit, if not applied too much at a time. 
The liquid form is preferred by gardeners.” t 

With regard to the use of guano in this country it has been 
stated in an Indian journal that, “ The application of guano to 


* f Theory and Practice ot Horticulture,’ p. 564, 2nd edit. 


f Ibid., p. 563. 
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Asiatic soils is said to engender disease in plants of a nature similar 
to that engendered in the potato and other vegetable products in 
Europe and America. It has been pretty extensively employed 
by planters in Singapore and other parts of the Straits settlements, 
but has universally produced effects the reverse of healthy. From 
accounts, too, which have from time to time appeared in th6 
Indian journals, we learn that agricultural experiments, directed 
with a view to ascertain the effects of guano on many different 
kinds of vegetable growth, have almost universally turned out un¬ 
favourably.” * Opposed, however, to the above, I was informed 
by Mr. Macivor, Superintendent of the Government Gardens on 
the Nilgherries, that guano was extensively employed in Coffee- 
plantations in that locality, and was considered all but essential to 
the successful cultivation of the plant. I saw it once used very 
largely to Roses and Peach-trees in the garden of the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society, but with very pernicious effects, as several of the 
trees died in consequence. The fault, however, I believe was not 
in the guano, but in the injudicious manner in which it was applied. 
The roots of the trees were laid open and exposed some little 
time, as is usual in the cold season, and then covered up again 
with earth mixed with a large proportion of guano in a state of 
dry powder. 

Mr. Mechi says: “ Its effects in the conservatory, and on fruits 
as well as flowers, are surprising. I apply it mixed with water at 
the rate of one ounce to a gallon, or somewhat less. Too much 
would cripple the roots.” t 

Mr. Rivers says: “ One pound of guano to twenty gallons of 
water forms the very best species of liquid manure for pot culture; 
for the borders double that quantity will be better.” J 

In the f Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary ’ it is stated :—“ Plants 
of various sori^, in pots, watered only with guano-water, half an 
ounce to a gallon, have flourished astonishingly ; none have failed. 

.Mr. Rendle and other persons record, as the result of 

dearly-purchased experience, that where guano has failed fo be 
beneficial, or has been injurious, it has been applied in quantities 
too powerful for the plants to bear. In a liquid state, half an 

* * Bombay Times ’ for Septembei 7, 1859, exfciacted from ‘Straits Times’ for 
August 16, 1859. 

* How to Farm Profitably,’ p. 271. 

% ‘Kose Amateurs Guide,’ p. 171, 6tli edit. 
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ounce per gallon, , and given to growing plants once a week, it never 
fails to be productive of vigour. When sown as a top dressing it 
should be mixed with five times its weight of dry earth, ashes, &c., 
and then scattered as thinly as possible.’ 5 

And lastly, Mr. Solly gives this important caution:— fis In using 
guano as liquid manure it must be remembered that the solution 
formed by pouring water over it only contains the ammonia and 
about one quarter of the phosphates, the rest of the phosphates 
and the organic matter being almost insoluble in water; hence the 
residue is nearly as valuable a manure as that which is dissolved ; 
and in order to derive the whole benefit from the manure, the in¬ 
soluble part must, by agitation or other means, be kept suspended 
in the liquid, whilst it is being spread over the ground.”* 

MINERAL MANURES. 

Common Salt. —This is strongly recommended as a manure 
for several of the culinary vegetables, especially for Asparagus. 
One of our best gardeners in the neighbourhood of Calcutta told 
me he had applied it plentifully to his Asparagus, but without any 
particular advantage as far as he could see. Possibly our Indian 
soil contains too much of this mineral already for any addition to 
be of benefit to it. 

Superphosphate of Lime. —This mineral, which is manu¬ 
factured by decomposing bones with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 
is sold in England at about the same pifice as guano. Mr. Solly 
says:—“ It is one of the most valuable of the artificial manures 
yet produced.”! Whether the application of it in horticulture has 
ever been experimented upon in this country, or to what extent it 
would be likely to prove beneficial, I am unable to say. 

LIQUID MANURES. 

Liquid manure should be applied to plants only when in a 
vigorous state of growth. All plants are benefited by it admi¬ 
nistered judiciously, that is to say, not in excess. The copious use 
of it with culinary vegetables, but more particularly with Celery 
and Asparagus, I have found of wonderful efficacy. The most con¬ 
venient way perhaps of keeping a supply of liquid manure for 


* ' Rural Chemistry,’ p. 274 


t Ibid, p. 278. 
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kitchen-garden use is, somewhere handy, to sink in the ground a 
large earthen vessel; fill this with water, and throw in all such 
ingredients as happen to be available for the purpose, such as 
fowls 7 , pigeons’, goats’, bullocks’ dung, &c. If found to be too 
strong, it is easily reduced by adding water at discretion. Dr. 
Lindley’s maxim, in the application of liquid manure, is that it 
should be “ weak, clear, and often.” 

Soap-suds. —“ These,” says Dr. Lindley, “ have an undoubted 
value, because of their potash, irrespective of the animal matter 
they contain. Upon Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and all the brassica- 
ceous race, they produce an immediate and very advantageous 
effect.”* 

Large quantities of soap-suds are daily thrown away from all 
houses nearly, which, with but very little trouble, might be made 
use of most advantageously for the kitchen-garden in the cold 
season: when the vegetable season is over, they might be poured 
into the pit containing the garden refuse, stored up for vegetable 
mould. The vegetable mould would be greatly enriched thereby. 

Miss Maling observes : “ I have found soap-suds a great thing 
for pot-plants. I have even washed plants often with a flannel and 
soap (common yellow soap), and my own belief is that few things 
are better for keeping aw ay all kinds of blight. Soap-suds also are 
an available manure, and thus my own plants often have received 
amazing benefit from the mere supply of soap-suds.”t By washing 
their leaves with warm soap-suds, she further states, she has seen 
the Fig and often the Rose and other trees restored from a con¬ 
dition of sickliness to perfect health and luxuriance. From my 
own little experience wfith Orchids in the vicinity of Calcutta,Cl 
have had reason to believe this mode of treatment to be one of 
the main secrets of success in cultivating them. 

* * Theory and Piactiee of Horticulture,’ p. 555, 2nd edit 
f ‘ The In-door Gardener,’ p. 131. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LAYING OUT OF A GAEDEN— LAWNS — HEDGES — IKBIGATION 
— DB AIN AGE — CONSEBYATOBIES — DECOKATIONS — IMPLE¬ 
MENTS — LA BELS — VEEMIN — WEEDS. 


THE LAYING OUT OF A GARDEN. 

Since the manner in which a garden should be.laid out will 
depend much upon the locality where it is situated, and since the 
disposing of the natural advantages of that locality so as to make 
them most conducive to variety and ornamental effect, must in a 
great measure be left to the judgment and taste of the owner,—all 
I purpose at present to do is to give merely a few practical 
directions which I think generally essential to be attended to. 

The arrangement of a garden will be very much modified in 
reference to the source on which it depends for its supply of water. 
If, as in the North-West Provinces it necessarily must be, the 
garden is irrigated by artificial means, the water must he obtained 
either from a well or from a river. 

Where the water is supplied from a well, it is important that the 
place chosen for the well be, whence the water may have the 
readiest access to all parts of the garden, and where also it may 
be easiest screened from view by shrubs and trees planted around 
it. As native servants, moreover, have continually to he going to 
the well, both for performing their ablutions there and for drawing 
water for domestic purposes, if it can be so arranged there should 
be a pathway to it made for them exclusively, cut off entirely from 
the rest of the garden by means of a hedge. This is desirable, not 
only for the purpose of keeping the garden as much as possible 
secluded, but also for the safety of its produce. 

The footpaths bSing raised five or six feet, or more, above the 
level of the borders, the water from the well is conveyed along 
each side of them by channels, also a little above the level of the 
the border. Where paths intersect, the water is carried under- 
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neath the paths by nuls or eaithen pipes. In these water-channels 
the shrubs and fruit-trees are always planted, as shown in section 
in the cut below. 



A more suitable material being not often available, the paths 
and the embankments of the channels are made of common garden 
soil, well beaten down by wooden rammers. These, after the 
heavy rains in August and September, become always so much 
damaged and broken up as to require to be re-made at the com¬ 
mencement of each cold season. And here I have to call attention 
to a point of very great importance. 

I have found it the almost invariable custom to make the path¬ 
ways just about a quarter of the width that for convenience they 
ought to be: in consequence of which the fruit-trees, when arrived 
at but even a moderate size, overgrow the pathways so entirely as 
to render them impassable. To remedy this, the boughs are 
usually lopped away, but of course to the very serious injury of 
the trees. This mistake of making the paths too narrow should 
be guarded against when the garden is first laid out. The eye is, 
at that time, very apt to be deceived, and paths made then as 
broad as required to be afterwards, will seem to most persons 
perhaps extravagantly and unnecessarily broad. The growth, how¬ 
ever, of the trees on each side will, in two or three years’ time, 
show the paths obviously to be of no greater width than they ought 
to be. 

In a garden large enough to admit of it, it is highly desirable 
that there should be one wide shady path, where persons in con¬ 
versation may be able to walk two or three abreast. A pathway 
of this description might not unreasonably be made of from twelve 
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to even sixteen feet wide. The best situation for it would be by 
the wall of the garden, where high shrubs or trees are planted to 
keep the premises from being overlooked. A pathway of such 
great width would in reality be attended with no loss of space, as 
it would extend only over ground occupied by the roots of the 
trees along the wall-side, thus rendered useless for other purposes. 
The ordinary paths of the garden, by the sides of which low 
shrubs and fruit-trees are grown, need not, of course, be so wide, 
and indeed, for variety’s sake, would be more pleasing for being 
narrower; though these, at the least, should tm be less than eight 
feet wide. 

In most of the gardens I have seen in the North-Western 
Provinces, the laying out, as it seemed, has been left entirely to 
the malee, who has portioned out the ground with narrow, 
uniform paths intersecting each other at right angles, after the 
pattern of a chess-board. I need hardly observe, that a piece of 
land so disposed may answer very well the purpose of a planta¬ 
tion, but does not deserve the name of a garden. Any person 
of but the smallest pretensions to taste can hardly fail of giving 
a pleasing appearance to a garden by laying out some of the 
patfis in a curvilinear form, instead of directing them all in a 
straight line, as well as by contriving that those even, which are 
drawn straight, should intersect in the form of the letter Y, instead 
of crossing at right angles. Care, however, should be taken that 
trees or large shrubs be planted in the principal bend of the 
curved paths, so that the direction given to the paths may seem 
to have been a matter of necessity, otherwise they will be apt to 
look fanciful and unmeaning A garden thus laid out will entail, 
it is true, a little extra cost in nuls for conveying w r ater under the 
paths; but this is comparatively of small consideration. 

In the gardens of Lower Bengal, where irrigation by water- 
channels is not adopted, fruit-trees are cultivated in a detached 
piece of ground, and no large trees or shrubs are planted near 
the edge of the pathway. In such case the width of the paths is 
of not so much importance. But still, I think, no garden of any 
size will present a handsome general appearance unless it has, at 
least, one wide spacious walk throughout its principal extent, from 
which paths of smaller width are made to strike out and ramify. 

In Bengal the paths are usually made with a foundation of 
broken bricks, over which a layer of klioa, or biicks broken into 
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pieces of the size of a walnut, is spread. Over the whole a 
coating of soorkee or brickdust is then laid, and well beaten in, till 
the surface is perfectly level and smooth. 

In planting out flowering shrubs one thing of essential import¬ 
ance is, that the situation selected for them in the border be where 
their sunny side is most presented to the sight: for it may be often 
witnessed that, while the southern side of a plant is loaded with a 
profusion of blossoms, the northern side, shaded from the ripening 
influence of the sun’s rays, remains unadorned with a single flower. 
This is frequently very conspicuous in the instance of Millingtonia 
hortensis, and more especially of that magnificent creeper Bignonia 
venusta. If Sweet-peas, likewise, are grown on the southern side 
of a path, the flowers, they put forth, are completely lost to 
view. 

The modern plan of laying out small separate beds for groups 
of particular species of annuals is a very beautiful and effective 
one; and where the garden admits of it, a portion of ground near 
the dwelling-house may be well devoted to this purpose. The 
disadvantage attending the plan in Europe is, that during the 
long period of the winter months the beds remain bare and un¬ 
sightly. But in this country such beds need never lie vacant, as 
when one class of annuals is over another may be immediately 
brought to succeed in its place. During the cold months there 
will be the usual English annuals ; during the hot months, Pe¬ 
tunias, Verbenas, Phloxes, Salpiglossis, &c., will bloom beautifully; 
and during the rams these may be succeeded by Balsams, Zinnias, 
Martynia, Pentapetes, &c. 

In the formation of these small beds it would not be advisable, 
perhaps, to venture upon any figures besides merely the circular 
and oval. These are easily designed, and always look well; but 
many of the geometrical and contorted figures one frequently sees 
are at the best anything but pleasing, and when attempted by 
the rude skill of the malee, would in all probability prove only 
ridiculous. 


LAWNS. 

Where a garden is of sufficient size to allow room for it, nothing 
is more ornamental than a spacious piece of lawn or grass-plot; 
and more especially is the surface of cool green, that it presents, 
soothing and. refreshing to the eye in the Upper Provinces, when 
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the soil of the country around during the hot months lies all 
parched and bare. 

The grass principally used for lawns in this country is that 
called Doob-grass (Cynodon dactylon), a plant of trailing habit, 
not growing high, and when in vigorous growth of a soft, dark 
green, hue. It thrives where scarcely any other kind will, and 
delights in the edges of frequented highways. The spot it seems 
to like especially is where brick and lime rubbish has been thrown 
and trodden down hard. It will also grow in the poor soil 
beneath the shade of trees, where other grasses grow hut scantily 
if at all. When required for lawns, a sufficient quantity may 
easily be collected from the road-side and waste places. The 
piece of ground' intended for lawn should be well dug, and then 
made perfectly level and smooth. Drills should then be drawn 
over it a foot apart, in which little pieces of the roots should be 
planted out at the distance of half a foot from each other; and 
the ground afterwards watered occasionally, till the grass has 
become thoroughly established. In Bengal, further watering will 
be unnecessary; but in the Upper Provinces irrigation during the 
hot season is indispensable, as otherwise the grass would soon 
become scorched up and perish. 

A more expeditious and very successful plan of laying down 
a lawn, sometimes adopted, is to pull up a quantity of grass by 
the roots, chop it tolerably fine, mix it well in a compost of 
mud of about the consistency of mortar, and spread this out thinly 
over the piece of ground where the lawn is required. In a few 
days the grass will spring up with great regularity over the plot. 

Swampy ground and spots where water lies long after rain are 
unadapted for Doob-grass. In such localities it soon perishes, 
and grasses of ranker growth, such as Mootho (Cyperus hexas- 
tachyus), Hash (Saccharum spontaneum), and Ooloo (Imperata 
cylindrica), usually come up and supply its place. 

HEDGES. 

A hedge is sometimes employed for a boundary to the garden, 
instead of a wall, for which, however, it is not a very efficient sub¬ 
stitute. Without constant attention it soon gets out of order; 
either looking unsightly from being overgrown with weeds, or 
rendered unserviceable from becoming filled with gaps. 
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One of the plants more commonly grown than any other, 
perhaps, for a hedge, is the Agave Americana. This is in itself 
a noble-looking plant, and has a fine effect used as a fence, if in 
vigorous growth and kept clean of weeds. It is perfectly impene¬ 
trable by cattle, and, from the lowness of its growth, in no way 
impedes free ventilation. 

Parkinsonia aculeata and Csesalpinia sepiaria are shrubs armed 
with powerful thorns, have small-leaved foliage, and, when kept 
closely clipped, form neat impenetrable hedges. 

When a wall Is too low of itself to render the garden secure 
from depredation, plants of the Nicker-tree (Guilandina Bonduc), 
trained upon it, render it at once an utterly impassable barrier. 

Acacia modesta, a common shrub in the Upper Provinces, 
called there Phul&ee, forms also a very neat and pleasing hedge. 
AEschynomene Sesban (Jait), is very often employed also as a hedge 
in the Upper Provinces, on account of the rapidity of its growth ; 
but it is very unsuitable for the purpose, as, though rather neat 
and pretty the first season after it has been raised from seed, 
it becomes worn out and unsightly a season or two afterwards. 

Hedges that are required not so much for a fence, as for sepa¬ 
rating one part of the garden from another, may be made success¬ 
fully of nearly any kind of shrub of quick ready growth, and of small 
delicate foliage. I have even seen Casuarina muricata cut down 
to the height of six feet, and kept constantly clipped, afford a close, 
dense hedge of most agreeable, soothing character. 

For a low, neat, fresh-looking hedge, perhaps no plant is 
better adapted than Lawsonia alba (Menhdee) or Duranta. 


IRRIGATION. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a situation in India adapted for 
a garden, which does not, during several months of the year at 
least, require irrigation. In the North-Western Provinces in par¬ 
ticular, if a regular system of watering be not unremittingly kept 
up during the hot months, nearly the whole of the plants, shrubs, 
and fruit-trees will inevitably perish. In Bengal, it is true, 
gardens may be, and, indeed, commonly are, kept up, as far as 
shrubs and flowering perennials are concerned, without any arti¬ 
ficial watering at all; but the growth of plants there, as it appears 
to me, is not to be compared for vigour with what it often is in 
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localities where irrigation is of necessity resorted to. Foi; the 
cultivation of culinary vegetables with any degree of success, 
irrigation is everywhere all but absolutely indispensable. 

In Bengal the rains generally cease about the middle of October, 
leaving the ground sufficiently supplied with moisture to render 
watering needless, until, perhaps, the beginning of January ; after 
which the earth becomes dry and hard, just at the period when 
vegetation, for the most part, is making its most vigorous growth, 
and craves from the soil a greater amount of moisture than at any 
other time. More particularly, therefore, to plants that are either 
flowering or in a growing condition, and whose roots lie at no 
great depth beneath the surface of the soil, the application of 
water is then of the utmost benefit. Several shrubs and other 
plants remain dormant till a much later season, and do not begin 
to put forth till March, or even April: for them, of course, 
irrigation is quite unnecessary till their growth commences. 

Where irrigation is employed, the method of accomplishing it 
must much depend upon the facilities which the situation offers, 
and the nearness the water lies to the surface of the ground. I 
shall describe the several methods I have seen adopted, and state 
what I conceive to be the particular merits of each. 

I. Where the supply of water is from a well. 

1. In the North-Western Provinces the general mode of raising 
water is by means of a large bag, made of the hide of a bullock or 
buffalo. The bag, suspended from a pulley over the well by a rope 
of buffalo-hide, is drawn up by a pair of bullocks. From the brink 
of the well to a distance as far as the rope reaches, a piece of the 
ground is dug out, wide enough for two bullocks to go along 
abreast, deeper and deeper, so as to make a declivity for the 
bullocks to run down as they draw up the bag. One coolie is 
employed to drive the bullocks, and another has to stand at the 
brink of the well, and empty the bag as it comes to the surface. 

Where a well-fed, vigorous pair of bullocks are kept, I believe a 
more effective and economical method than this cannot be employed. 

2. In the Deccan of India a common way of drawing up water 
is by means of a bag and pair of bullocks, as in the former case ; 
but in this instance the bag opens into a leathern pipe attached to 
its bottom. The pipe has a rope fastened to it, whereby it is so 
contrived that the end of the pipe is raised above the level of the 
bag whilst ascending; but when the bag reaches the pulley, the 
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pipe is lowered down over the brink of the well, and the water 
flows out through it from the bag. Of this an illustration is 
given in Fig. 2. 

The advantage of this method is, that one coolie is dispensed 
with, none being required, as in the former case, for emptying the 
bag each time it rises to the surface. The disadvantage is, that 
the bullocks have to walk backwards up the slope to the brink of 
the well each time the bag is being lowered again into the water; 
and so much time is lost in this slow upward backing movement, 
that I, for my part, think the former method the preferable one of 
the two. 

3. In the Punjab the all but universal way of raising water is by 
what is called the Persian wheel. (Fig. 3.) 

In the mouth of the well a large vertical wheel is fixed, over 
which a looped chain of earthenware pots is suspended, the lower 
part of the loop reaching down into the water. As this wheel 
revolves, one length of the chain is continually rising with the pots 
full of water, which, on reaching the summit, discharge themselves 
into a trough fixed in the upper segment of the wheel, and then 
turn, and descend empty, to be filled again. A large beam, 
passing through the axis of this wheel, has its extremity fixed in 
the axis of another large wooden vertical wheel, from the circum¬ 
ference of which projects a series of horizontal wooden cogs, or 
teeth. These teeth work in the teeth of a large horizontal wooden 
wheel. By means of a pole projecting from it, a pair of bullocks 
turn round the horizontal wheel, and so set the whole apparatus in 
action. 

The Persian wheel has the advantage of requiring no coolie 
besiles the one employed in driving the bullocks; and where 
the well is of very large dimensions so as to admit of a wheel of 
great size within it—as it always is when employed for agricul¬ 
tural purposes in the Punjab—the supply of water, brought to the 
surface in a given time, is, perhaps, greater by this than by any 
other means. To wells, however, of the small size they usually 
are in gardens, I do not conceive the application of the Persian 
wheel to be any benefit. Its construction at the outset is expensive; 
the earthen pots soon become, many of them, broken; the wood¬ 
work is constantly getting out of order and requiring repair; 
while the quantity of water supplied, though poured forth in a 
continuous stream, is far less by the hour, as I have ascertained 
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by actual measurement, than would be afforded by the bag in the 
same time. 

II. When the water is to be raised from a river or tank, and lies 
near the surface of the ground, as is ordinarily the case in Bengal. 

1. One common plan is to throw up the water by means of a 
light, wicker, shovel-like basket, or scoop, with a string fastened 
to each of its corners. Two men, each with two of the strings, one 
in one hand and one in the other, stand opposite each other by 
the side of the water, lower the scoop into the water, and with a 
jerk-kind of movement throw up the water it contains into a dam 
made to receive it. If the dam is on the same level as the ground, 
the water is conveyed from it to the part of the garden where it is 
required, split bamboos being often used as a channel for it; but 
if the dam is lower than the level of the ground, two more men 
are employed in a similar way to throw up water from this lower 
dam to an upper one on the same level as the ground. 

This is a cheap and rude mode of proceeding, resorted to when 
only a temporary supply of water is required. It is, however, a 
very effective one, affording a large quantity in a very short time. 

2. A method also, frequently adopted, is to drive a stout stake 
into the edge of the bank of a tank or river. Upon the top of the 
stake a long bamboo is made to turn seesaw-like, a small part of 
it with a heavy stone attached moving on the landward side of the 
stake, and the longer part, from the end of which is suspended 
upright another bamboo, with a ghurra or earthen poT attached to 
it, seesawing over the water. A man forces the upright bamboo 
downward till the pot dips beneath the water and is filled; he then 
lets the bamboo go, and when by the weight of the stone the pot is 
drawn up, he empties it, and then forces it down into the water again. 

3. By a contrivance, exactly similar in principle, sometimes a 
wooden trough is employed instead of the earthen pot. One end 
of the trough is forced down by a man into the water, and, on then 
being let go, is raised by the weight of a stone, that outbalances it, 
so high that the water is discharged on to the land at the other end. 

In some localities the water drawn from wells is so brackish, that 
the soil watered with it can never be brought into a fertile con¬ 
dition, as is the case at Agra and Delhi. In such situations it is 
only where gardens lie contiguous to a river, whence water may be 
derived for the purpose of irrigation, that they can be cultivated 
with much success. 
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DRAINAGE. 

Drainage consists in the withdrawing of water from the soil, 
when all the benefit needed has been derived from it. No operation 
is more indispensable to the well-being of a garden than this, 
though often it is found exceedingly difficult to be effected. In 
some localities, indeed, in the North-West Provinces, it proves to 
be all but impracticable; for there, from the country being nearly 
of a perfect level, there is nowhere whither the waste water may be 
carried off. In such places, after heavy rains, a large portion of 
the garden will be flooded, and lie completely under water for a 
week or more. Few of the plants that have been in this way sub¬ 
merged, and then afterwards exposed to the heat of a scorching 
sun, but soon perish. Frequently too, about the same time, violent 
winds prevail, and fruit-trees and large shrubs, that have had their 
roots loosened in the swamped soil, are easily blown over, and, in 
most instances, destroyed : as before observed, this is an evil often 
quite irremediable. The best that can be done is, having ascer¬ 
tained the portion of ground that lies lowest, to plant out there 
such things as are of least value and most easily replaced, as well 
as those that are least likely to suffer from excess of wet. 

In Bengal, though the ground is equally level, the same difficulty 
is not so much experienced, from the numerous ditches and tanks 
there, into which the waste water may be speedily withdrawn. 

CONSERVATORIES AND GLASSHOUSES. 

Glass conservatories, or greenhouses, have for some years past 
been constructed in the Madras Presidency. One has been erected 
in the public gardens at Bangalore: and at Ootacamund, in the 
Nilgherries, several private residences have their glasshouses at¬ 
tached to them; a rather large one also has been erected there by 
Government, at a cost, I was told, of six thousand rupees. 

In the Bengal Presidency, however, such structures are all 
but unknown. One, indeed, was erected some time ago by Sir 
Lawrence Peel in his grounds at Garden Reach; but from mis¬ 
management, or from unfitness of the locality in which it was placed, 
being under the shade and drip of a large tree, it proved of little 
use; and one, now in existence, erected by Captain Tronson against 
the side of his house in the premises of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company at Garden Reach, presents a delightfully ornamental 
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appearance, being kept scrupulously neat and clean, and filled with 
a variety of Ferns, Begonias, Achimenes, &c. These two are the 
only glasshouses that, so far as I am aware of, have ever been con¬ 
structed on this side of India. What are usually called conserva¬ 
tories here are nothing more than mere thatched sheds, with the 
sides open all round. Such places are serviceable for sheltering 
the more delicate plants, which otherwise would be destroyed by 
the sun and the heavy rains; but from want of sufficient light the 
plants rarely thrive well in them. Without properly constructed 
buildings of glass, horticulture, I make no question, must fall far 
short of the advancement to which it might be brought in this 
country. The cost of such buildings, however, though not exces¬ 
sive, is more perhaps than many Europeans would care to incur, 
from the great uncertainty as to the length of their stay in India, 
or of their remaining, while there, long in the same locality. But 
glasshouses ought, most assuredly, to have found a place long ago in 
the Government Botanical Gardens, as well as in the gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society. In the gardens of the wealthy native 
gentlemen too in the vicinity of Calcutta, the expense of a green¬ 
house would be quite a trifle compared with the great ornament 
and advantage it would afford. Buildings of glass, moreover, 
supplied with the means of being heated artificially, during the 
cold months especially, might in all likelihood afford the facility of 
cultivating many plants and fruits, which otherwise it would be 
hopeless to look for on this side of India. 

DECORATIONS. 

There are few opportunities available for the decoration of an 
Indian garden, except in the means employed for supporting creep¬ 
ing and climbing plants. 

For this purpose sometimes a single bamboo pole is inserted in 
the ground, with two strong pieces of wood on its summit, fastened 
horizontally, and crossing at right angles. This has an exceedingly 
pretty effect with a plant like Bignonia grandiflora trained up it, 
and letting its large clusters of blossom hang suspended from the 
crossbars. A similar pole also, surmounted with short crossbars, 
has a pleasing effect when employed for supporting creepers, such 
as Ipomoea rubro-coerulea, Quamoclit, &c,; but in this case strings 
should be stretched from the crossbars to pegs, fastened in the 
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ground in a circle at some distance from the base of the pole, the 
creepers being planted just along the outside of this circle, and 
trained up the strings. Thin or split bamboos would answer better 
than the strings. 

In the Government Botanical Gardens stout iron rods have of 
late been introduced for the support of scandent shrubs ; these are 
let into solid masonry, sunk in the earth. Their chief merit is their 
durability. They are of course very expensive, not so pleasing in 
appearance as supports of wood, and I cannot but think, with the 
excessive heat they acquire under a fierce sun, must be injurious 
to the young slender shoots of some kinds of plants. 

Around scandent shrubs of too large growth for a single pole to 
support, such as Combretums and the yellow Solfaterre Rose, four 
bamboo poles are usually sunk in the ground and united firmly 
by bars above and below, as well as by bars crossing diagonally. 

A very pleasing contrivance for growing creeping plants is, either 
at some spot where footpaths intersect, or in a corner of the garden 
where the footpath takes a turn at right angles, to erect at each 
angle a pillar of masonry, about six feet high and fourteen inches 
in thickness. To the sides of these pillars attach a trellis of 
bamboo, and upon their summit erect a sloping roof of trellis. 
Structures of this kind may unquestionably be made to look very 
ornamental, overgrown with plants always in blossom, like Phar- 
bitis Leari, or Cryptostegia grandiflora; but some persons might 
possibly object to them, from fear of snakes and other vermin being 
concealed within them. 

For creepers grown in pots, trellis-work of bamboo, on frames of 
iron, may be contrived of various devices. Common examples of 
this kind of ornament are represented in figures 4, 5, 6. For some 
plants, such as Ferns, Achimenes, &c., hanging baskets are much 
used in England, and considered very ornamental. The soil 
Miss Haling recommends as best for them is cocoanut refuse. 
In this country, however, the unremitting attention such things 
demand in the way of watering, will perhaps be thought to entail 
more trouble than they merit. Several of the Orchids, notwith¬ 
standing, are grown in this way, and baskets of wood, or copper- 
wire, or cocoanut husk, of various elegant devices, are made for 
containing them, as well as sometimes perforated earthenware 
vessels. 

Billbergias and their allies, Sir J. Paxton has observed, sus- 
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pended, with a small ball of moss tied round their roots, bloom 
almost i mm ediately, while other and similar specimens have been 
several years in pots without flowering. Russelia juncea, he 
remarks also, is well known to look best when hung up in a pot. 



Fig. 4 Fig. 5. Fig. 6 


For ornamental shrubs and perennials there is nothing, as I 
tbink, that looks better than an ordinary flower-pot, kept scrupu¬ 
lously clean. Absolute cleanliness and neatness in a garden are, 
after all, infinitely better than all decorations. In a filthy pot the 
handsomest plant fails of being agreeable. The inner side of the 
husk of a cocoanut is a capital thing for scrubbing a flower-pot 
with when it has become soiled and dirty. 

Ring-Pots. —These are merely large earthenware cylinders, 
about a foot and a half in diameter and two feet long. They are 
let into the earth to about half their length; the remaining half 
projecting above ground is filled nearly to the rim with soil, and 
has an ornamental shrub of some kind planted in it. The native 
gentlemen of Bengal are very fond of growing their choice plants 
in these, particularly arranged in rows. Several Europeans adopt 
the practice likewise; but to me they present far from a pleasing 
appearance. 

A far more ornamental way of elevating plants a little above the 
surrounding level of the ground, if that be the object, and one that 
may be made far more effective for drainage during the rains, is to 
lay bricks side by side, with half their length sunk in the earth in 
the form of a circle, so as to present the appearance of the mouth 
of a well. Fill this up with earth and put the plant in the centre. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS. 

The implements of gardening used by the malee need be little 
more than mentioned, as they are too well known to require a 
lengthened description. 

Kodalee. —The implement that serves for the same purpose as 
the spade, but having the blade at right angles to the handle, and 
used in the same way as the pickaxe. 

PhAora, —The mattock, similar to the pickaxe, but with the 
iron ends broad instead of pointed. 

Koorpee. —An implement resembling a very broad-edged chisel, 
serves in the hands of a malee all the purposes of a hoe, as well as 
for digging round plants previous to removal: principally used in 
the North-West Provinces. 

Nerinee. —An implement somewhat different from the last in 
the form of the blade, and much more slender, but used in Bengal 
for the same purposes. 

The Spade and Shovel might be found useful on occasions; 
but, except near Calcutta, they are implements with the use of 
which the natives are little familiar. 

The Rake. —This, when procurable, is a most desirable imple¬ 
ment for keeping the borders neat and clean. The malee very 
soon familiarizes himself with the use of it. 

Transplanting-Trowel.— Where much has to be done in the 
way of transplanting potted plants, particularly seedlings, a thin - 
bladed slightly -curved blue-steel transplanting-trowel is all but 
indispensable. After use this should be well wiped and kept scru¬ 
pulously clean and polished. If allowed to become rusty, in the 
operation of transplanting the moist earth adheres to it, and con¬ 
siderable injury to the roots of the plant is often the consequence. 
The thick strong iron transplanting-trowels, that are sold in 
England, are of no use here for any purpose that I am aware of. 

Eork-Trowel, or Trident. — A small three-pronged im¬ 
plement, let into a handle similar to that of a trowel, very useful 
indeed for stirring up the soil of potted plants that has become 
hardened. 

A hatchet, a saw, shears, pruning-scissors, pruning-knife, bud¬ 
ding-knife, and grass-cutter, are all indispensable and in constant 
requisition. 

Watering-Pots. —These, it need hardly be observed, are abso- 
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lutely indispensable. For watering seedlings that have been lately 
pricked out, a small can too should be provided, similar to that by 
which lamps are usually fed with oil, holding not more than a pint. 
This should have no rose. 

Nets. —In nearly all parts of India, nets, when they can be 
obtained, are of great service for protecting seed-beds, and trees 
when in fruit, from the ravages of birds. Sometimes old worn-out 
nets, but quite effectual for the purpose, may be purchased from 
fishermen at a trifling cost. 

Bell-Glasses, so requisite for some kinds of cuttings, are not 
easily to be procured in India; but a very good and cheap substi¬ 
tute for them (as described elsewhere) is easily obtainable. 

TALLIES. 

When it is desired to distinguish potted plants by merely num¬ 
bering them, it wall be found far the most convenient to use the 
tally of the Horticultural Society of London, of which a repre¬ 
sentation i@ here given. 


123 4 5 67 89 0 



Fig. 7. 


This represents a pointed flattened piece of bamboo, upon which 
the figures cut are always read upward from the pointed end, 
inserted in the ground. The uppermost of the numerals, when any 
number is to be cut on the stick, will be in the place of units, the 
next lower in the place of tens, the next in the place of hundreds, 
and so on, as in the ordinary Arabic mode of enumeration. Thus 
iy and yii marked on the bamboo will denote respectively 15 
and 511. 

LABELS. 

Labels of card or paper, inserted in pieces of split bamboo, are 
all but certain to be in a very short time pecked off and destroyed 
by crows. 

When zinc labels are used, a combination of the following ingre¬ 
dients is said to form an indelible ink for writing upon them:— 

1 dram of powdered sal-ammonia. 

J dram of lamp-black. 

10 drams of water. 
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One of the commonest, easiest, and most serviceable modes of 
labelling plants is to prepare splints of bamboo, by sharpening one 
end for sticking in the ground, and flattening the other end; over 
the flat end smear some white paint, and while wet write upon it 
with a lead pencil any particulars to be recorded. When the paint 
dries the pencil-writing will remain fixed in the body of the paint, 
and will last indelible for a very long time. 

Pencils also are now sold very cheaply by most seedsmen in 
London, under the name of solid-ink pencils, the marks of which 
it is asserted are perfectly indelible. 

VERMIN. 

Gardens in India are exceedingly infested with vermin of very 
many kinds, and unless great vigilance be used to detect them and 
arrest the ravages they occasion, the better part of the gardener’s 
labours will be sure to be in vain. 

INSECTS .—“ For insects, 55 Miss Maling says, nothing does 
better than a spoonful of soot in a small can of water. It is a 
happy certainty that even wire worms hate this.” * 

The Rev. J. G. Wood disapproves of the use of lime, as when it 
falls on leaves he says “ it burns them, and changes their lively 
green to an unsightly yellow or brown.” He recommends am¬ 
monia as “ a most potent means of destruction, without damaging 
the vegetation,” and says that the effect of solid ammonia, dissolved 
in water, is rapid and certain. “ The shortest method of preparing 
the solution,” he further states, “ is to stir the ammonia into boiling 
water, and then add cold water until it has been sufficiently 
diluted. Care must be taken to perform this operation in the open 
air, and to keep well to the windward of the vessel in which the 
preparation is being conducted. The fumes that arise from the 
liquid are so copious and so pungent, that they affect the eyes, 
lungs, and nostrils, and afford a very sufficient reason for their fatal 
effects upon insects.” 

“ The ammonia not only exercises no injurious effect upon the 
herbage, but is absolutely beneficial to it, giving out some of the 
most valuable properties of stable-litter.” f 

Ants. —These are perhaps the most formidable of all pests that 
the Indian gardener has to contend against. They are remarkably 

* 4 The In-door Gardener,’ p. 131. 
t * Our Garden Friends and Foes,’ pp. 110, 161. 
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fond of nearly all kinds of small seed, and will often clear off every 
grain of it from an extensive sowing, within a very short time after 
it has been made. Lettuce-seed they are especially fond of, which, 
when sown in the open ground, it is very difficult to save from their 
depredations. With regard to flower-seeds, when very choice, or 
when there is hut a small supply, the only safe plan is to make the 
sowing in a seed-gumlah, supported on an empty flower-pot, standing 
in a pan of water. In flower-pots, moreover, potted with any loose 
kind of material, such as employed for Orchids, they are very de¬ 
structive, establishing themselves by hundreds, laying their eggs 
and breeding their young. They cannot be allowed to remain with 
safety to the plant, nor can they be easily removed, without more 
or less injuring it at the same time. A saucer of sweet oil is an 
irresistible bait to them, into which they will rush and destroy them¬ 
selves by numbers. 

Upon the means of destroying ants Captain Weston makes the 
following remarks:—“ The usual way of getting rid of the red ant 
is, I believe, by powdered turmeric or huldee. I, however, found 
a plan my malee had last year more successful. When the seeds 
were sown, a cocoanut, with the kernel in it, was cut in halves and 
laid near the seeds ; the ants flocked to it, and when it was full of 
them it was immersed in hot water. The nuts were watched during 
the day, and in three days no more made their appearance. A 
few days after they made their appearance again, when they were 
treated in the same way, and again similarly disposed of. My plan, 
when I find a nest of red ants in the road, or any part of the com¬ 
pound, is to bund the spot round with clay and pour in boiling 
water, and I have found it efficient in the destruction of the red 
ants.” * 

White-Ants. —No vermin has a v orse reputation for mischief 
than the white-ant; yet I believe it is almost exclusively for the 
injury it does within the house that it deserves it. In gardens that 
white-ants infest, they certainly are exceedingly troublesome for the 
unsightly mounds of earth they cast up ; but all other harm they 
do is confined to the consuming of posts and stakes, or anything 
made of dead wood. Living plants are altogether secure from their 
attack. Complaints, it is true, are often made of cuttings having 
been destroyed by them; but I make no doubt but that in all cases 
the cuttings have died first, and the white-ants have only devoured 
* 4 Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,’ vol. x. p. 81. 
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them afterwards. Moreover sometimes when a dead plant is taken 
up, it is found to have its roots preyed upon by these insects, and 
the charge is laid against them forthwith of having caused its death; 
whereas its death had occurred from some other cause before they 
attacked it. Mr. Gosse observes :—“ Smeathman, who has very 
minutely described and illustrated the tribes of Termites, says they 
do' not usually attack trees in a sound state * and so likewise 
Sir E. Tennant states, what any one in this country must have 
noticed, that “ Termites rarely attack a living tree ; and although 
their nests may be built against it, it corfnues to flourish not the 
less for their presence.” t 

The geeat Ceicket — Carpenteb-Insect — Jheengoor — 
Schizodactyla monstrosa.—Westwood, in his edition of 6 Donovan’s 
Insects of India,’ says this is a scarce insect in Bengal. Well, 
indeed, would it be for some of the gardens there if it were so. 
This most destructive insect is about an inch and a half long and 
as thick round as a man’s little finger, of a chocolate brown colour. 
It bores deep circuitous cylindrical passages in the borders, in 
which it lurks during the day. At the dusk of evening it issues 
forth and fills the air with its shrill loud whizzing-kind of chirp. 
During the night it employs itself in nipping off the stems of what¬ 
ever young plants may be in its neighbourhood, a portion of which 
it drags down into its retreat. I have in vain endeavoured to dig 
it out, as it always eluded my search. I found, however, by pouring 
a large can of water into its hole, it immediately came to the surface, 
when I was able to seize and destroy it Before pouring down the 
water, notice must be taken whether the hole be one that has been 
vacated or not. The presence of the insect in the hole may be 
easily known by the orifice being strewn with fresh earth, like the 
castings of a worm, very frequently with a leaf or two drawn over. 
When the hole has been deserted, it is left without any such attempt 
at concealment. 

Catebpillars. —As far as my observation goes, gardens in 
India do not, on the whole, seem to suffer much from the depreda¬ 
tions of caterpillars ; though there are some few plants, those of the 
genus Asclepias perhaps in particular, very liable to be consumed 
by them. Some species of Crinum also, and plants of that descrip¬ 
tion, are occasionally devoured by them to the very heart in 

* P. H. G-osse’s ‘Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,’ p. 161. 

t Sir E. Tennant’s * Ceylon/ vol. i. p. 254. 
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an incredibly short time. I know of no way of preventing their 
ravages but by frequently searching the plants upon which they 
prey, and destroying them when found. I have never, that I re¬ 
member, had to complain of injury done by them to my plantations 
of Cabbages and Cauliflowers; but it would appear that all are not 
equally fortunate, according to Captain Weston, who observes: 
44 When cabbages, cauliflowers, &c., are planted out in the garden, 
brandy or white claret bottles should be hung up on sticks in squares 
of about fifteen feet apart each. They prevent the appearance of 
the caterpillar on them, A field of Cabbages opposite my garden 
had men all day picking them out, and my garden had not one in 
it. 5 ’ * The efficacy of this plan I have understood was communi¬ 
cated to Captain Weston by a gardener in England. There may 
possibly be something in the glitter of the glass which scares away 
the butterflies, and prevents them from settling upon the plants and 
laying their eggs. There is no other way in w r hich I can conceive 
that the bottles could act. 

Grubs. —These are for the most part the larvae of beetles. The 
ravage they commit is almost entirely confined to the roots of potted 
plants, in eating away the fibrous parts, and thus ultimately causing 
the plants to perish. They are generally introduced in the cow- 
manure, employed when the plants are potted. All that is required 
to keep clear of them is to examine the manure carefully before 
using it, picking out whatever grubs are found and destroying 
them. 

Cockroaches. —I have never, that I am aware of, had any 
injury done to my garden by these insects; but I have seen it 
stated that they 46 often spoil a young shoot or flower-stem of an 
Orchid in a single night , 55 and that the following is a successful 
plan for extirpating them:—“ Get some short twigs, a few inches 
long, and divested of their bark; put one end into the soil, and 
cover the other with a composition of spermaceti and arsenic, well 
mixed. They will last for months . 55 

The Red Beetle.— This most destructive pest is about the 
size of a lady-bird, but narrower in form. The ravage it commits 
is almost entirely confined to young plants of Melon, Cucumber, and 
Squash, eating up the fresh green leaves as soon as they are pro¬ 
duced, thus effectually stopping the growth of the plants. It is, 


* * Journal of the Agn-Hort. Society,’ vol. x. p 86, 
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however, principally plants that have been raised from English or 
American seed that suffer, those from country seed taking little 
harm from its attacks. 

The usual method adopted to preserve the plants is to cover the 
leaves with wood-ashes. But by this means the leaves, as must be 
obvious, having their pores stopped up, are unable to perform the 
functions for which alone they are of any use to the plant, and 
might almost as w r ell have been left alone to be eaten by the beetles. 

An old beer-chest, with the top and bottom knocked out and a 
piece of cheap green musquito-curtain gauze fastened over it, 
appears to me as simple an expedient and as thoroughly an effectual 
one as could be employed for covering the plants with, to protect 
them from this insect. When the plants attain a certain age, the 
beetle ceases to attack them. 

Worms. —These are amongst the greatest nuisances to potted 
plants that gardeners are troubled with. The better the soil em¬ 
ployed, the more eager are they to make their way into it and 
consume all its goodness. During the rains in particular, unless 
the pots be supported upon a couple of bricks, laid parallel to each 
other, about four or five inches apart, it is all but impossible to 
prevent worms from gaining access through the aperture at the 
bottom. 

At potting-time also the soil should be carefully examined, so 
that none be introduced then. 

When, however, after all precautions, it is found that worms have 
established themselves in the pot, it is said that a little clear lime- 
water will drive them out. They can be easily removed, Mr. Wood 
states, by employing the solution of ammonia. 

Toads. —These reptiles few perhaps would suspect of causing 
much detriment to the garden. I have nevertheless found them a 
great nuisance to my potted plants, particularly in the rain season, 
when they like to squat upon the damp soil at night, and to penetrate 
into it for a place of retreat during the day. I need hardly observe 
they should be destroyed when discovered; but I know of no way 
to keep them from coming. 

BIRDS .— Crows. —These, when the fit takes them, are perhaps 
the most formidable of all enemies to young plants in pots. It is 
almost certain ruin to leave freshly-potted bulbous-plants exposed 
in any place where crows frequent; for, even if they do not pull 
the bulbs out immediately, they will be almost sure to peck them 
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to pieces as soon as they have pushed a little above ground. Paper 
labels never escape being destroyed by them. 

There are only two ways of protecting plants from their attacks. 
The simplest is to shoot one occasionally and hang it up for a day 
or two in the spot whence it is desired to scare them. The other 
method is to protect the plants with a net. 

Sparrows. —In the vicinity of Calcutta I have never seen any 
harm, to take notice of, done by sparrows; but in the North-West 
Provinces, where they abound in prodigious numbers, there are few 
kinds of vermin more destructive. For annuals they have an 
especial fondness, and in a very short time will clear off the young 
seedlings from almost any number of pots. Of a sowing of Beet 
not a particle will escape them as soon as the seedlings rise above 
ground, and upon a crop of Peas they feed ravenously. 

Nets, when they can be obtained, are I believe the only efficient 
means of sheltering plants from the mischief they do them. 

Pareots. —The little green parrot is a most destructive bird to 
ripening fruit, unless nets be thrown over the tree to keep it off. 

ANIMALS .— Flying-Foxes. —These commit their depreda¬ 
tions on ripening fruit by night. A net is the only safeguard against 
them. 

Eats. —No piece of ground where rats have established them¬ 
selves can be of any use for cultivation until they have been 
extirpated. But this I have never found a matter of tnuch diffi¬ 
culty. I have succeeded in immediately getting rid of them by 
making pellets, about the size of a marble, with flour and water 
mixed with a little powdered arsenic. These, placed at the entrance 
of the freshly-made holes in the evening, have disappeared in the 
morning, and the rats with them. 

Captain Weston states that blowing the fumes of sulphur into 
their holes by means of a common bellows, is an effectual method 
of destroying them.* 

Squirrels; Baboons.—T hese animals are sometimes very 
destructive to fruit, from which I know of no way of keeping them 
off, but by driving them away as soon as observed. 

Jackals. —These do no very great harm in a garden beyond 
occasionally scratching up a hole to the injury of any plant that 
may be in the way. For those, however, who consider them a 


‘ Journal of Agn-Hort Society,’ yol. ix. p. c. 
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nuisance they would gladly get rid of, I subjoin the following 
extract:— 

“Our host told us that about two years ago he got some max 
vomica and other poisons, mixed them with tallow, and enclosed 
small lumps of this mixture in pieces of the entrails of sheep, which 
he dragged about his yard in the evening, and then hung upon a 
bush, afterwards dropping pieces containing poison along the track. 
The first morning after he had done this, fifteen jackals were found 
dead about the premises.” * 

Porcupines. —In those parts of India where these animals 
abound, they are, I understand, exceedingly injurious to gardens. 
The usual method adopted for their destruction is to dig pits to 
entrap them. 

Goats. —All kinds of animals, it is needless to observe, should 
be excluded as much as possible from a garden, but few more 
scrupulously so than goats, for they are about the most pernicious. 
They are especially fond of Kose-tsees, giving them the preference 
to all others. There is some peculiarity in their bite, insomuch 
that a stem, once nipped by them, becomes poisoned, and must 
be cut completely in, as it will never thrive again afterwards. 

WEEDS. 

Upon the whole weeds do not appear to be a greater source of 
trouble in an Indian, than they are in an European garden. There 
is no other way of keeping the ground free from them, but by either 
pulling them up by the roots or cutting them down with the koorpee. 
This, of course, is most effectual when done in the hot weather, as, 
when cut down at that time, they have little chance of recovering 
themselves. But it should be done most perseveringly; for the 
beauty of a garden depends quite as much upon the scrupulous 
cleanliness with which it is kept, as on the choiceness of the plants 
it contains. 

The most troublesome weed we have is perhaps the Mootho^grass. 
The roots of this produce crops of little kernels, any of which, left 
in the ground, retain their vitality and grow after a very long time. 
By diligently searching for and digging out these kernels, the weed 
may soon be entirely eradicated. 


* Ellis's ‘ Madagascar,’ p. 222. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SEEDS — SEED-SOWING — POT-CULTURE — PLANTING AND TRANS¬ 
PLANTING— CUTTINGS — LAYERS — GOOTEE —GRAFTING AND 
INARCHING — BUDDING — PRUNING AND ROOT - PRUNING — 
CONVEYANCE. 


SEEDS. 

Though many of the ornamental plants of our Indian gardens can 
only be propagated by cuttings or layers, there are at the same 
time several which may be as well, or better, raised from seed. 
Flowering annuals, and culinary vegetables, it is of course im¬ 
possible to obtain in any other way. 

fr For successful gardening no point is of more importance than 
that the seed procured for sowing should be both sound and of the 
finest kind. The excellence of seed is not to be tested simply by 
its germinating speedily and abundantly, but rather by the quality 
of the produce that it yields. Much of his seed the Indian gardener 
may save far better from his own garden than he can procure it 
elsewhere. The saving of seed, it is true, involves some little 
trouble; but it is well worth it. I therefore here submit a few sug¬ 
gestions I consider essential to be attended to for the purpose. 

1. Small Trees and Flowering Shrubs .—The seeds of many of 
these may be saved at once by merely gathering them when ripe upon 
the plants; drying them, and storing them away. The seed# of 
some, however, are exceedingly small and fine, and those of others 
likewise immediately drop off on becoming ripe; so that unless 
precaution be taken beforehand they are all sure to be lost. A 
simple and effectual plan of securing them is to tie a piece of fine 
muslin round the stem of the seed-pods before ripe, so as to inclose 
them m a little bag, from which when ripe they may be removed 
at leisure. 

2. Annuals .—Perhaps it may be thought needless trouble to 
gather the seeds of these, as they may be so easily procured fresh 
and good from England, and, particularly, as several soon degene¬ 
rate if sown repeatedly from seed the produce of this country. 
There are, notwithstanding, some which do not degenerate from 
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being raised each season successively from garden-seed, but which, 
in Bengal especially, cannot be cultivated successfully otherwise. I 
may instance the Sweet-pea, which in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
when raised from English seed, though it thrives vigorously, sel¬ 
dom or never puts forth a single blossom; and several annuals 
besides, the imported seed of which does not germinate, perhaps, 
more than once in two or three seasons that it is sown. During a 
residence of several years, near Calcutta, the English Larkspur seed 
that I sowed each year, I never found in a single instance ger¬ 
minate. 

A good way of securing the seeds of most of the annuals is to 
pull the plants up by the roots, just before the seeds are quite ripe, 
and lay them upon the sheet of a newspaper in a dry room, where 
the seeds will ripen even better, than they would have done in the 
garden; and none that drop off will be lost. 

3. Culinary Vegetables .—Where the seed of culinary vegetables 
is easily obtainable from Europe or America it will not, I believe, be 
found advantageous to save any from the garden, except it be of 
Peas, Beans, Onions, Mustard, and Cress, and in Lower Bengal 
Artichokes and Cauliflowers, which in that locality, when raised 
from imported seed, are rarely productive ; as the produce of what 
is termed acclimated seed is unquestionably very inferior to that of 
imported. Onion-seed seems to retain its vitality a much,shorter 
time than any other vegetable seed; hence imported seed some¬ 
times germinates very scantily, and frequently not at all. In the 
Upper Provinces, likewise, whither the conveyance of heavy seeds, 
like those of Peas and Beans, involves a considerable expense, 
an ♦undant supply of the seed of these vegetables may be saved 
from the garden each year in succession, without the produce 
raised from it being found much, if at all, degenerate. Care, 
however, must be taken that the finest seed be saved, and not that 
merely which is left, after the best has been gathered for table use. 
When a person is dependent entirely upon his own garden for his 
pea-seed, he should make sowings, the produce of which is to be 
reserved exclusively for seed. 

The Storing of Seed. 

One point of great importance is, that, before gathered, the seed 
be fully developed and perfectly mature. When this is attended 
to, 'he preservation of its vitality, under the most trying circum- 

E 
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stances, is quite astonishing. An instance whereof may be seen in 
the length of time that it will remain unharmed even in sea-water, 
as stated by Mr. Darwin: “ Until I tried, with Mr. Berkeley’s aid, 
a few experiments, it was not even known how far seeds could resist 
the injurious effects of sea-water. To my surprise I found that out 
of eighty-seven kinds sixty-four germinated after an immersion of 
twenty-eight days; and a few survived immersion of a hundred and 
thirty-seven days.” * Of the intense degree of heat they have 
the power of withstanding I once too had a notable proof. A 
small tin-box of seeds of annuals was sent me from England. 
On opening it I found that the heat of the soldering-iron had 
scorched to a dark-brown colour several of the paper packets, in 
which the seeds were put; whence I concluded that the seeds 
must of necessity have been destroyed: on trial, however, I found 
them not in the least injured, as they germinated freely. An in¬ 
stance, again, of their capability of remaining long without taking 
harm, alternately in a dry and wet condition, may be witnessed in 
what takes place every year in most gardens in this country. The 
seeds of several of the European annuals, such as Larkspur, 
Mignonette, Phlox, Petunia, Sweet-pea, &c., will fall when ripe, 
and lie for some two or three months exposed to the influence of a 
baking sun, and then for the three or four months of the rains which 
follow, remain embedded in the swampy soil; and yet afterwards, 
on the arrival of the cold season, germinate and spring up 
vigorously. 

There is one thing, however, 4 which it should be well borne in 
mind seeds cannot endure, and that is sour damp. There is no 
way of destroying them more certain, than to place them in aqua¬ 
tion where they are exposed to a constantly humid, unventilated, 
atmosphere. In Bengal, few seeds of any kind gathered during 
the hot season, and put away merely in a box, or in a drawer, or 
on a shelf in the house, during the rains, but are sure to become 
musty, and perish, before the time for sowing them, in October. 
To preserve them it is absolutely necessary, having first tho¬ 
roughly dried them, to store them in well-cleansed bottles, which 
should then be well corked and hermetically sealed with wax. Not 
only is this a mode of preserving them against the baneful effects of 
damp, but an effectual protection likewise from the ravages of 


* ‘ Origin of Species/ p. 858 
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acari and weevils, by which in all parts of India they are very 
liable to be destroyed. 

Seeds from the Government Gardens in India. 

Calcutta Botanical Garden. —Seeds of trees, shrubs, and flower¬ 
ing plants were formerly distributed gratuitously from this garden 
to all who applied for them ; but of late years the distribution has 
been entirely discontinued;—a circumstance of little importance, 
had there been any means of obtaining similar seeds elsewhere; 
which unfortunately is not the case. 

Saharunpore Botanical Garden .—Seeds of every description 
are, I believe, still distributed gratuitously to all applicants from 
this garden. To residents in the North-Western Provinces the 
gift of seeds of flowering annuals and culinary vegetables has been 
a great boon; but the seeds of ornamental shrubs sent out have 
in most cases hitherto proved very indifferent both as to hind and 
quality. 

Ootacamund , Nilgherries. —Seeds of culinary vegetables are 
raised at the Government Gardens on the Nilgherries, and offered 
for sale to any who wish to purchase them. Some years ago a 
trial of these was made on a large scale by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society ; but they were found to give so little satisfaction, that it 
was not considered desirable to procure any more from that source. 
At this I am in no degree surprised; as during a stay of some 
months at Ootacamund the vegetables I tasted there, raised from 
seeds of the place, were in every instance very indifferent, vastly 
inferior to such as are raised during the cold season in the gar¬ 
den about Calcutta. I was informed, moreover, by a gentleman, 
who had been a resident of Ootacamund a great many years, and 
who bore the reputation of being the best amateur gardener there, 
that the produce of vegetable-seeds, saved in his own garden, was 
so inferior, that he never thought it worth while to sow them, but 
sent annually for a fresh consignment to England. 

Packing of imported Seeds. 

“ As all seeds,” says Dr. Jameson, “ in this country rapidly 
degenerate, it is absolutely necessary that a continual supply be 
received from Europe or America, to enable us to distribute 
good seeds.” * It will be seen elsewhere that I am far from con- 

* ‘ Report upon the Saharunpore Botanical Gardens.’ 
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earring in this statement entirely; still there are, no doubt, very 
many seeds of which it is highly desirable that fresh importations 
should frequently be made. 

For many years past the means of conveying most securely 
seeds to this country have engaged the attention of Indian horti¬ 
culturists. It may therefore be presumed that the best plan 
for the purpose has by this time been pretty clearly ascertained; 
and I think it may now be stated for certain that, where large 
quantities of seed are to* be conveyed, no plan can be better 
than to send them packed in tin cases, hermetically soldered down. 
This is the plan that has been uniformly adopted by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society with perfect success, in the immense con¬ 
signments they receive annually from England and America. It is 
the plan, too, that I myself have found invariably successful in the 
numerous importations that I have from time to time made to this 
country. 

Formerly, when much of the seed sent to India proved worthless, 
a strong prejudice, for some reason or other, existed against this 
mode of conveyance. Mr. M. Hall, for instance, writing from 
Goruckpore, says: “ Having for the three last years obtained 
various flower and other seeds from England per overland mail, I 
may say, that, if put up in tin boxes soldered down, the chances 
are that not one will reach this country alive. There is no 
reasonable hope for their doing so. In no case have I suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a single plant from those packed in tin.” * 
But it has now been made quite plain, I think, that in all in¬ 
stances where seeds thus conveyed have proved unsatisfactory, the 
failure has been due to some other cause, rather than to th m cir¬ 
cumstance of their having been packed in tin. Mr. It. Fortune 
states that some years ago, in his voyage to China, he took with 
him a quantity of seeds of various kinds: a portion were put in tin 
and soldered down, and a portion in canvass bags, packed loosely, 
and suspended in his cabin. Each plan, he says, proved equally 
successful; and all the seeds nearly turned out good.t 

One precaution, however, I think it possibly of some importance 
to attend to, and that is, that no other article be put within the tin 
case with the seeds. I mention this, as I have known it occur that 
a person has been even so indiscreet as to pack seeds and bulbs in 
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the same case. The effect upon the whole contents of the case, 
of one of the bulbs becoming unsound, may be easily imagined. 

The transmission of seed in a letter, when the quantity is small, 
is an excellent plan; and, now that postage has become so much 
reduced, not an expensive one. 

Localities whence Imported. 

America .—Yery large supplies of vegetable-seed have been for 
several years past imported into this country from America. The 
Agri-Horticultural Society derive thence by far the greater part of 
the large bulk of vegetable-seeds, they distribute annually to their 
members ; and the seed has certainly been found in most cases to 
possess the one great merit of germinating freely. This, however, 
has been its main recommendation; for as to the quality of its 
produce, excepting in the case of one or two kinds of Peas, I have 
found it always vastly inferior to that which I have had annually sent 
me from England. Nor is there any advantage in procuring seed 
from America, as regards facility of conveyance: on the contrary, 
instances have even occurred, where the seeds of the Agri-Horti¬ 
cultural Society could only be brought to India by being first 
taken to Liverpool, re-shipped there, and conveyed thence to 
Calcutta. 

Cape of Good Hope .—Until very lately the Agri-Horticultural 
Society have had large consignments of vegetable seeds annually 
from the Cape. The advantage of procuring them from that 
country was supposed to consist in this, that they must necessarily 
be fresher than those obtained either from America or Europe; 
inasmuch as, if immediately exported after being harvested in that 
hemisphere, they would arrive in India, just in time for our season 
of sowing ; that is to say, they would not be more than four months, 
or so, old when they reached us; those coming to us from Europe 
or America being of necessity at the least as much as twelve 
months old. This advantage was, no doubt, to a great degree 
realised, as for the most part the seeds germinated vigorously; but 
at the same time it was far overbalanced by the exceeding inferi¬ 
ority of the produce which the seeds yielded. I for my part con¬ 
sidered the seeds of so little value, that when others could be 
obtained elsewhere I never sowed them. 

Scotland .—The Agri-Horticultural Society have procured on 
several occasions consignments of vegetable-seeds from Edinburgh : 
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but so extremely scanty a portion of them was found to germinate 
that they discontinued procuring more from that quarter. 

England .—For several years I have had small consignments of 
vegetable-seeds sent to me from England. These have in almost 
every instance germinated most freely; and, as regards quality of 
produce, been beyond comparison better than any I have ever ob¬ 
tained elsewhere. The Agri-Horticultural Society recently made 
trial of a consignment for distribution to their members; but com¬ 
plaints, I believe, were made of their not germinating so freely 
as those procured from America. Seeds of flowering annuals the 
Society have at different times procured from several parts of the 
world, but found none which, for variety and excellence, were any¬ 
thing like equal to those obtained from their seedsman in London. 

Causes of the Failure of Imported Seed. 

Whole batches of imported seed, however, from whatever quarter 
of the world they may have been derived, will sometimes utterly 
fail of germinating. Any one of the following reasons, or, indeed, 
more than one of them combined, may often be assigned for this. 

Sometimes the seeds are old, and all but worthless, as they leave 
the hands of the seedsman. The mixing with the fresh seed of 
the year what remains over from previous years is a well-known 
practice with dealers. This in the trade is technically called 
“ cooking,” and is often a matter of sore complaint with purchasers.* 

Bad packing also is, no doubt, one cause from which seeds some¬ 
times perish on their voyage to this country. The tenacity of 
life in many kinds, though very great, is not such, that all precau¬ 
tions for their safe keeping on the voyage hither need be wholly 
disregarded. 

Again, seed often proves valueless from having been consigned 
to this country at an improper season. No seed should arrive here 
long before it is the right time for sowing it; otherwise, though per¬ 
fectly sound on its arrival, the risk of its becoming bad before being 
put in the ground is very great. In Bengal this is especially the 
case; and seed intended to be sown at the commencement of the 
cold season, that arrives a month or two previous perfectly sound 
and good, will, if opened and left exposed to the action of the 
humid atmosphere, be all but sure to fail. 

Seeds, however, that in reality are perfectly good when sown, are 

* ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ 1856, p. 131. 
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often pronounced to be bad, for one or the other of these two 
reasons: 

First, from having been sown too soon in the season, they have 
not germinated in the time they were expected. Many of the 
annuals—Nemophila and Larkspur, for instance—will not germi¬ 
nate readily, if at all, till the cold season is thoroughly set in; 
and, if sown earlier, will lie dormant in the soil till the due time 
arrives. Celery-seed, again, that is sown in August (as it should 
be for cultivating the vegetable) will come up but very sparingly, 
after having been more than a month in the ground; whereas 
portions of the same seed, reserved till the cold season and sown 
then, will come up plentifully in about twelve days. 

Secondly, seed sown in the open ground is often judged to have 
been bad from its having shown no growth; whereas the whole 
sowing, soon after it was made, has been destroyed by vermin* 
In some localities, where red-ants abound, if lettuce-seed or the 
small seed of any of the annuals be sown, in a very few hours 
scarcely a grain will escape being made away with by these 
destructive insects. The seedlings of some plants, moreover, parti¬ 
cularly those of a succulent nature, such as Beet, Nolana, the Ice- 
plant, &c., are very liable to be eaten up entirely by sparrows, 
before even it is observed that the seeds have germinated. 

SEED SOWING. 

The best method of sowing will, to some extent, depend upon 
the kind of seed to be sown. Directions for the sowing of seeds of 
flowering annuals and culinary vegetables will be given, when 
those plants are respectively treated of. In the meanwhile, the 
following suggestions in a general way may, perhaps, be found 
useful. 

Seeds of any size, such as those of Broad Beans, Yellow Lupins, 
and of very many shrubs and trees, the rinds of which have become 
hard and tough by keeping, if sown in rather dry soil, will remain 
a very long time before they germinate. It is an excellent plan to 
throw seeds of this description into a basin of hot water, pick out 
those that float, and throw them away as useless; let the rest 
steep for twelve hours, and then immediately sow them. 

When pots or seed-pans are used, about the best soil for sowing 
seeds in, and the one most generally available in this country, will 
be found, I believe, to consist of one part leaf-mould, one part 
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common garden-earth, and an eighth part silver-sand, well mixed. 
A light soil, for covering the seeds with, may he made of equal 
parts of coarsely-pounded charcoal and leaf-mould. If the seeds 
remain long before they germinate, the charcoal will have the 
tendency to keep the soil from becoming green and sour, as it so 
often does from continued watering. 

It is laid down as a rule by some of the best gardeners in this 
country as well as elsewhere, that seeds should always be sown in 
what is called a “ dry bed ” Mr. J. Newman, Superintendent of 
the Botanical Gardens at the Mauritius, says:— 

46 I find that all seeds, particularly those that have come a long 
voyage, ought to be sown in moist, but not wet earth, and not 
watered for three days after sowing. In wet weather it is advisable 
to haye matting to cover the seed-beds until the plants have 
appeared aboveground, when they may be watered as usual. By 
this simple precaution even many old seeds will vegetate; whereas 
seeds sown in wet earth, or watered immediately, frequently rot, 
by having so much water at first. I have tried seeds from the 
same packet in a dry place and a wet one at the same time, and 
it requires only one trial to prove the superiority of the former.” * 

This certainly does not accord with what has been my own 
experience; nor in the North-Western Provinces would it be alto¬ 
gether practicable, on account of the dryness of the climate, and 
of the light surface-soil, with the seeds in it, being liable to be 
blown away by the wind. The practice, which I have found uni¬ 
formly attended with success, has always been, except when moist 
enough not to need it, to drench the soil immediately previous to 
the sowing. For this mode of proceeding, too, I have the sanc¬ 
tion of Mr. B. Ross, formerly Head Gardener of the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, and of Mr. M‘Meekin, formerly Head Gar¬ 
dener of the Agri-Horticultural Society. Mr. Ross, in his 
directions for the sowing of seeds, says: “ When sown, give a 
little water with the fine rose of a watering-pot; place under 
cover; afterwards keep damp, but not wet.” f And Mr. M‘Meekin, 
as will be seen, in speaking of his success in raising annuals, says 
that it resulted from flooding the ground “ when the seeds were 
sown.” 

Pots in which seeds are sown may be, and indeed are the better 

* 4 Transactions of the Agn-Hort Society,’ vol, n p. 76. 
f ‘ Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,’ vol. v. p 1. 
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for being, kept in a dark place till the seeds show indication of 
germinating. They should then be immediately removed to 
where they may have as much light and air as possible, provided 
they be sheltered from strong winds, heavy rains, and direct 
sunshine. 


POTS AND POT-CTJLTUEE. 

For the cultivation of some of the choicer kinds of plants, as 
well as for seed-sowing, pots are absolutely necessary. As utensils 
of earthenware, similar to that of which flower-pots are made, are 
in universal use among the natives, potters are always to be met 
with. Hence pots may, nearly everywhere, be easily obtained to 
order, at a very reasonable rate. The pots vary, however, very 
much in different localities as regards the goodness and durability 
of the material of which they are made. Some soon break to 
pieces by any little force applied to them, or crumble away by 
exposure to weather ; while others have a ring like that of a bell, 
and last uninjured for a great length of time. Much depends, I 
believe, upon the quantity of salt existing in the earth of which 
they are made. It is advisable to have a large stock in hand of 
all sizes, ranging from the smallest to the largest. These should 
not be allowed to lie out, neglected and exposed to the weather, 
but should be stored neatly away, somewhere under cover, ready 
for use when wanted. Any old pots, likewise, when out of use, 
should be immediately well washed and put away. Uncleansed, 
dirty pots are condemned by all good gardeners. 

With regard to the form of pots most suitable for plants that 
are to remain in them permanently, the following remarks by 
Sir J. Paxton will be found well deserving attention :— 

“We strongly recommend comparatively shallow pans, which 
ought to be little more than half as deep as they are wide. With 
pots of this shallow character, flowers wiH unquestionably he far 
more abundant; and the difficulty of blooming species, which resist 
all other efforts, will dwindle into oblivion. 

44 The object is to retain the roots as near as practicable to the 
top of the earth, a plan that has been acted upon by fruit-growers 
for a very long time. 

4 4 The efficacy of such pots consists also in aiding drainage. They 
must be placed where light and air can play upon their contents.” * 


* ‘ Magazine of Botany/ vol. ix. p. 251. 
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For the sowing of seeds, broad and shallow pots are obviously 
the best adapted. In the bazars wide, round pans, somewhat of a 
pie-dish form, may commonly be met with at a very cheap price, 
excellently adapted for the purpose. They must, before being 
used, have a small hole broken through the bottom for drainage. 
Pans of this description are also of the greatest use to hold water, 
for pots with aquatic plants to stand in. 

Season for Potting. 

With regard to the season most suited for potting, the following 
very important directions are given by Sir J. Paxton : — 

“ There ought to be no such thing as a fixed period for universal 
potting. Each specimen ought to be treated according to its indi¬ 
vidual wants. No specimen should be repotted till it begins, or is 
about to begin, growing.” * 

“Potting is too frequently determined by date of month instead 
of by progress of the season and state of vegetation. 

“It is an infallible maxim that plants should not be repotted 
till some enlargement or development of their organs is apparent. 

“ Eaily potting is injurious to plants. Water is liberally supplied 
when they are wholly unprepared for its absorption. Thousands 
of tender plants are annually thus destroyed. If the potting be 
deferred till vegetation has commenced, plants will imbibe and 
evaporate the water applied with all requisite facility. They will 
receive no check if the potting be skilfully executed. 

“ By potting at the proper period the appearance of the plant 
will indicate the nature and extent of its subsequent growth, and 
the size of the pot required. 

“Ordinary plants, producing numberless fibrous roots, which 
are rather benefited by nearness to the outside of the pot, should 
be often and very gradually shifted. 

“ The only circumstance which can justify repotting is a decided 
indication of growth. Woody and herbaceous species must, like 
the Orchidaceae, never be potted till they show signs of advance¬ 
ment. 

“ A few exceptions may be made in the case of tuberous-rooted 
or bulbous perennials, which may be potted immediately before 
the period at which they usually form roots, as it is necessary to 
take away the dry soil in which they have been preserved, and to 
supply them with fresh, till they can be watered freely/’ J 


* ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ vol. x. p. 48 f Ibid., vol. vi. p. 71. 

X Ibid , vol. viii. p 47. 
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Notwithstanding the unquestionable accuracy of the above re- 
marks, it so happens that in India there are especial seasons 
suitable for removing most kinds of plants. As a general rule for 
guidance it may be observed, that plants that are natives of a cold 
climate, and that are in the full vigour of their growth during the 
Cold season in this country, should be re-potted at the commence¬ 
ment of the Cold season—some time in November; and that plants 
that are natives of India or of a similar hot climate are best re¬ 
potted either in February, at the commencement of the Hot season, 
or about the end of June, at the commencement of the Rains. 

The necessity of re-potting a plant, if the pot that it is in be not 
unmanageably large, may be easily determined by turning the ball 
of earth entire out of the pot, and examining the roots. This is 
done by passing the base of the stem through the middle fingers of 
the right hand, and then turning the pot upside down, and knock¬ 
ing the rim of it gently upon the top of a wall, or upon the edge 
of a table, till it can be lifted clean off by the left hand. “ It is a 
standing principle,” says Sir J. Paxton, “ with experienced cultu- 
rists, that no specimen should be allowed a larger pot till the one 
in which it is growing is filled with fibrous roots; and that subse¬ 
quent shifting be trifling and oft-repeated, in preference to only 
one or two abrupt transitions annually. This is one of the prime 
secrets in the right management of flowers—the sine qua non to 
distinguished or even common success in cultivation.” * 

“If the soil,” he further says, “be closely compressed into a 
hard mass, it must be shaken from the roots. For this put the 
base of the ball on the ground, and strike gently all round with 
the hand. All plants that are thus freed from earth, ought not to 
be planted in larger pots.” 

Operation of Potting. 

When plants are merely to be removed from one pot into 
another, if the operation be at all carefully performed, they will 
suffer scarcely the slightest check in consequence. But if plants 
be dug up from the border to be potted, they require some little 
attention to be paid to them afterwards, on account of the injury 
almost of necessity done to their roots. The best plan is to put 
them, as soon as potted, in a dark room or godown during the 


* ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ vol. vii. p. 35. 
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day, and bring them out into the open air at night. By this mode 
of treatment they will mostly recover themselves in two or three 
days. 

Plants, again, that are purchased of native nurserymen or 
dealers, are nearly always delivered with their roots kneaded up 
in a ball of dense, clayey kind of earth. If the plants be potted in 
this condition, just as received, it "will probably be many months 
before the roots will be able to overcome such impediment to their 
free growth. The only way that I know of removing this dense 
clayey ball, without in the least injuring the roots, is to immerse it 
in a vessel of water. In about an hours time it will dissolve and 
loosen away, and upon the plant being gently shaken, leave the 
roots quite free and clean. The plant should then, without a 
moment’s delay, be potted—care being taken to press the soil 
close round the roots, and then to supply a copious watering. 
The plant should be removed to a dark room, to be kept there 
during the day, and put out at night, till found that it can bear 
the light without flagging. 

In preparing a pot to receive a plant, the first thing to do 
is to put m it broken pieces of potsherd, charcoal, or some such 
material, to the height of full an inclr and a-half, for the purpose 
of drainage. Care must be taken that what is placed immediately 
above the hole be a crooked piece of potsherd, and not a flat piece 
of tile, such as malees often lay on, thus effectually closing the 
hole, and impeding drainage. Above the layer of broken potsherds 
or charcoal spread a small quantity of dry moss (if to be had), or 
cocoa-nut fibre, or any similar material, to prevent the soil that is 
to be put in from immediately falling into and clogging up the 
drainage below. 

The soil best adapted for the general run of potted plants is 
common garden-loam, with which are well mixed and incorporated 
about one-eighth of vegetable mould, the same quantity of well- 
rotted cow-dung, and a little silver-sand. To keep the soil open 
nothing better can be mixed with it than a small quantity of gar¬ 
den-refuse, charred, and broken into rather small pieces. Cocoa- 
nut refuse has of late been used, it is said,* most successfully for 
the same purpose in England—^material which, in Bengal at least, 
is always to be obtained in abundance. 


* See ‘ Gauleners’ Chronicle ’ for June 28th, 1862. 
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Watering op Potted Plants. 

There is no operation in horticulture that requires judgment 
more than the giving to a plant just the amount of water beneficial 
to it, and no more. If too little be given, the plant will be starved 
and stunted; if too much, it will rot and die. As a general rule, 
the quantity of water a plant demands depends entirely upon the 
more or less vigorous state of growth it is in at the time.* When 
observed to be making no growth, only just water enough should be 
given to keep it alive; when showing symptoms of starting into 
growth, then is the time to supply water with a liberal hand. 

It is during the Rains that the greatest difficulty is experienced. 
Plants that are natives of a cold climate, especially herbaceous 
ones and perennials, such as Geraniums, Carnations, &c., at this 
season, though in all but a dormant condition, cannot exist in a soil 
that is perfectly dry; and yet, when kept under shelter, are very 
apt to perish from the soil turning rank and sour, however little the 
water supplied. When the drainage of the pots in which such 
plants are grown is perfect, the plants will sometimes do even 
better put out and fully exposed to the rains; for in that case the 
soil, though constantly drenched, does not become sodden with wet, 
nor ever otherwise than sweet and wholesome. 

In watering young delicate plants, the can should be only about 
a quarter filled with water; for, if completely filled, the water 
will issue from the rose, sometimes with so much force, as to 
cause considerable damage to the plants. In watering most 
potted plants, however, it is best to discard the rose altogether, 
and administer water by laying the muzzle of the watering-pot 
upon the rim of the flower-pot, or only just above it. It can¬ 
not be too strongly impressed upon malees that it is the roots 
of the plant that require water, and not the flowers, to which 
they often so injuriously apply it, nor even the leaves. The leaves 
of a plant do not imbibe water, and the only rational object there 
can be for casting water upon them is to cleanse them of dust and 
dirt, so as to keep open their pores for respiration. But the pores 
are situated principally upon the under-surface of the leaves; there¬ 
fore the dashing of water upon them from above is a very ineffectual 
mode of operating, often, indeed, erving to splash up much more 
dirt upon them from below, than it removes from above. 

The only perfectly effectual mode of cleansing the foliage of a 
plant is frequently (once a week, perhaps) to wash each individual 
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leaf carefully and tenderly with sponge and water above and below. 
But upon this subject I cannot do better than subjoin what is 
stated by Dr. Lindley:— 

‘‘It is well known to gardeners that the efficiency of leaves is 
much promoted by their being kept clean. The great cause of the 
unhealthiness of plants in towns is the amount of dirt which un¬ 
avoidably collects upon their surface. If such impurities are con¬ 
stantly washed off, plants will grow as well in cities as in country 
places. This was found experimentally by M. Garreau, who, in 
the course of his inquiries into the functions of the skins of plants, 
found that soap and water had great value, plants well washed 
acquiring a power of absorption much beyond what they possessed 
in their unwashed condition. It was found that soap and water 
had a far greater cleansing effect than mere water; thus a fig-leaf 
which had been lathered, absorbed 90 parts, while after a mere 
water-bath it took up only half the quantity; and a bramble, which 
soap and water provided with 130 parts absorbed, could only con¬ 
sume 10 parts when cleansed with water alone. It was thus 
shown that perfect cleanliness is as indispensable to plants as to 
animals, and that dirty gardening is necessarily bad gaidening. 
Plants breathe by their leaves, and if their surface is clogged by 
dirt of whatever kind, their breathing is impeded or prevented. 
Plants perspire by their leaves, and dirt prevents their perspiration. 
Plants feed by their leaves, and dirt prevents their feeding. So 
that breathing, perspiration, and food, are fatally interrupted by 
the accumulation of foreign matters upon leaves. Let any one, 
after reading this, cast an eye upon the state of plants in sitting- 
rooms, or ill-kept greenhouses; let them draw a white handker¬ 
chief over the surface of such plants, or a piece of smooth white 
leather if they desire to know how far they are from being as clean 
as their nature requires. Half the business of a good gardener 
consists in sponging and washing the leaves of his plants.”* 

I will only observe, in addition to this, that there is no place where 
plants are more liable to get into a filthy condition than where those 
of the choicest kind are usually kept, that is, in the verandah of a 
house. This place, as well as the ground immediately in front of 
it, is swept out every morning by the mehter, when a fresh and 
abundant deposit of dirt upon the leaves of the plants is the ine¬ 
vitable consequence. How deleterious this must be to many of 
the,Orchids, which in their native homes live high up on trees far 
out of the region of dust and dirt, may easily be conceived. 

* ‘ Theory and Practice of Horticultme,’ p. 58, 2nd Ed 
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Sir J. Paxton advises, “ to maintain a regular supply of moisture 
and likewise obviate the necessity of pouring water on the soil, so 
as to endanger the rotting the plant at its base, each pot should be 
furnished with a pan filled with water. Specimens .are preserved 
sometimes in this way with the greatest security, as the mere appli¬ 
cation of water to the surface of a pot, in which a delicate plant is 
growing, often causes it to decay at the juncture of the stems and 
roots.” * A modification of this plan I have for some time past 
adopted, and found highly advantageous, especially with flowering 
annuals, in the month of February, when the weather begins to 
become hot and dry. At that period, though the malee, when not 
watched, often does little more than just sprinkle the surface of the 
-soil, still, by any amount of watering from above, it would be almost 
impracticable even so much as to damp the roots at the bottom of 
the pot. 

Several earthenware glazed pans, of the same depth as the 
flowerpots, are procured from the bazar. These are filled with 
water just so full that, when a flowerpot is placed in one of them, 
the water rises up to a level with the rim of the flowerpot. Each 
flowerpot may be allowed to remain immersed about six hours, by 
which time the water will force itself up through the hole at the 
bottom of the pot, and thoroughly saturate the whole contents 
of the pot. All the pots are thus placed in the water-pans in 
succession and watered effectually. A plant that has been thus 
treated will not require water again for three or four days. There 
need be no fear of the plants suffering from water lying stag¬ 
nant at their roots, concerning which such strong cautions are 
usually given by those who insist upon the necessity of thorough 
drainage, as the water will dry up by evaporation long before it 
has time to stagnate. An advantage, moreover, resulting from this 
mode of occasionally watering potted plants of all kinds is, that the 
action of the water, forcing its way upwards, tends to loosen and 
lighten the soil, counteracting that compression, to which it has 
been subject, from the daily beating down upon it*of water from 
the watering-pot. 

Sometimes, when water has to be fetched from a distance for 
watering potted plants, a bhistee is employed to go round with the 
malee to refill his watering-pot from the mushk, immediately that 


* ‘ Botanical Magazine/ vol. viii., p 227. 
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it becomes empty. This will be found a very bad arrangement. 
The bhistee, to get the work over as soon as possible, when not 
observed, will water the pots himself from his mushk, and thus, 
by the violence of the water dashed down upon them, often destroy 
tender and valuable plants. I have entirely obviated the difficulty 
by purchasing from the bazar an earthenware vessel, the largest 
that could be procured, capable of holding perhaps four or five 
mushks full of water. This was sunk to the rim in a spot close 
to where the potted plants were placed, and the bhistee directed to 
fill it every afternoon with water. The malee dipped the watering- 
pot into it when he pleased, and supplied himself without difficulty 
or delay. The earthenware vessel must have its sides supported 
by being sunk into the earth, or it would soon break to pieces by 
the weight of the water within it. 

Drainage oe Potted Plants. 

There is no point the importance of which is so strongly 
insisted on by all gardeners as the drainage of potted plants. 
The usual means, however, adopted for the purpose prove in this 
country often utterly ineffectual; the materials placed at the 
bottom of the pot, such as pieces of brick, charcoal, and 
potsherds, failing to act in the way of drainage altogether. 
For in the first place, during the hot season, from the constant 
daily watering that is indispensable, the upper portion of the soil 
in the pot becomes so dense and compact, that no water, however 
liberally supplied, makes its way down to the drainage, or even to 
the soil for some height above it. A partial remedy for this is to 
lay flat broken pieces of potsherd, or pebbles, or small clinkers, 
over the surface of the soil. The water, then, falls with all its 
force upon these, and trickles between them into the soil below, 
without any great tendency to solidify it and render it impervious. 
And, again, during the rains, if potted plants be put out, with 
the bottoms of the pots resting upon the ground, or, indeed, upon 
any flat surface, no water will ever pass out of them from below. 
Upon this point one may easily satisfy oneself by merely placing 
out an empty flower-pot in the rains. It will soon become filled 
with water, which will remain in it very many days, till dried up 
by evaporation. Such being the case with an empty pot, much 
more is it likely to be so with one that contains anything within it. 

The remedy for this is, of course, very obvious, being merely to 
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lay two bricks side by side, about three or four inches apart, and 
upon them place the pot with the hole just half-way between. 
This also serves to exclude worms, with which, when pots rest 
upon the ground in wet weather, they soon become filled. 

For Begonias, Achimenes, and 
choice and tender plants of that 
description, which require the shel¬ 
ter of a verandah, an excellent 
method, *as shown in fig. 8, is to 
procure a shallow pan for the plant 
to grow in, and to drop it into a 
flower-pot about double its depth, so 
that the rim of the pan rest exactly 
upon the rim of the flower-pot. By 
this means drainage is rendered effectual, and insects are excluded. 

Dwarf choice plants, such as Tetranema, it is always desirable 
to grow in pots correspondingly small. To prevent the fluctuations 
of temperature consequent upon speedy evaporation in pots so 
small, it is usual to plunge them in larger ones filled with sand. 

PLANTING. 

Season. 

* 

Planting consists, for the most part, in transferring young shrubs 
or trees from the pots, in which they have been growing, into the 
places in the open ground where they are permanently to remain. 
This, with many plants of a robust nature, may be done almost 
indifferently at any season. But the two seasons more especially 
suited for the operation are at the setting in of the Rains, and at 
the commencement of the Cold seasoif. As a general rule it may 
be laid down that plants natives of this country are planted out 
most successfully just previous to their breaking for their summer 
growth, a little after the commencement of the Rains; while plants 
natives of a colder climate, and that are in the greatest vigour of 
growth during the Cold season, as Roses, for instance, should be 
planted about October. Most plants of the former class may, how¬ 
ever, be planted out in February, but in that case those of a less 
robust habit demand a vast deal of attention, both in sheltering 
them from the sun, and in keeping them well watered during the 
hot months. 
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Preparing the Ground. 

The usual method with malees, if not looked after, when planting 
out a young shrub or fruit-tree, is to dig a hole in the ground only 
just large enough to receive the ball of earth in which the roots 
are contained; whereas the proper plan is to dig the hole as much 
as two feet in diameter, and a foot and a-half deep, for moderate¬ 
sized shrubs, and proportionately larger for those of a larger size 
and for fruit-trees. The soil that is taken out should be broken up 
somewhat small, and mixed with old stable refuse, decayed cow- 
dung, and rotten leaves, and then thrown into the hole again. If 
the ground be then drenched with water for a day or two previous, 
it will sink to the level at which it will remain, and the plant may 
be put down at once at the proper height without any fear of its 
crown becoming buried beneath the soil by subsequent sinking, as 
might otherwise happen. The plant should be copiously watered 
at the time, and for some little time afterwards, when the soil 
becomes dry. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

Advantages. 

The following remarks by Sir J. Paxton, on the advantages of 
transplanting, are as applicable in this country as they are in 
Europe:— 

“ It is an admirable plan,” says he, “ to move a plant yearly 
from place to place, so that it never remains more than one year 
in the same spot. Each specimen should be annually shifted from 
the precise mass of earth in which it is growing, if it be even taken 
to merely a few yards. We are decidedly of opinion that on the 
last circumstance the success of all experiments in gaining a 
superior race of plants is mibre dependent than on any of the pro¬ 
perties of the soil, although these must taken in account as 
auxiliaries. Closely connected with the annual removal is the 
division of the plants; if herbaceous, the destruction of the central 
and older portions, which become feeble and advance towards 
decay, and the transplantation only of the young exterior and 
healthy parts. For some kinds this care may possibly be super¬ 
fluous, for others it is essential.” * 

Directions. 

There are few things in which the malee will manifest his indo¬ 
lence more than when employed in transplanting. If not keenly 

* ‘Magazine of Botany,’ vol ix. 86 
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watched, he will, to make easy work of it, begin digging round the 
plant almost close to the stem, so that the ball of earth he has to 
take up be as small as possible, cutting through or tearing away 
all the large long roots that come in his way, rather than extract¬ 
ing them carefully out. 

In lifting a plant great care, and often much patience, are 
required, so that the roots sustain the least possible injury. It will 
sometimes, however, unavoidably happen that the roots become so 
much broken or disturbed in the operation that the plant would 
suffer severely, if removed at once to the spot intended for it and 
immediately exposed to the sun and air. In such case it will be 
found advantageous to put it into as small a pot as will contain 
it, fill in the pot with soil, and well water it; then convey it to 
a darkened room, and keep it there during the day, bringing it out 
in the evening to remain in the open air and receive the benefit of 
the dew during the night. After a few days it may be left out in 
some well-shaded spot during the whole day, and in no great length 
of time, when its wounded roots have become healed, it will bear 
any amount of exposure. It may then be shifted from its pot, and 
planted in the place where it is intended to remain. The worst it 
will have suffered will be the temporary shedding of its leaves merely. 

The following method is recommended as one of remarkable 
efficacy in reviving plants dried by having their roots too long out 
of the ground. I have never tried it myself, and therefore can say 
nothing as to its merits:— 

“In a tub holding about 20 gallons, fill three-fourths full with 
water. Add 20 lbs. weight of cowdung, mixed with an equal 
quantity of fine rich soil. By working the mixture for a long 
time and carefully, you reduce it to the consistency of whitewash. 
In this steep the roots of your plants jftst before putting them into 
the ground. The earth thrown after them into the hole sticks to 
the roots, which immediately begin to swell. At the very first 
movement of sap rootlets appear through the coating, which gives 
them immediate manure; and not only brings on, but secures the 
further formation of roots/’ * 


CUTTINGS. 

Season. 

Some plants may be propagated by cuttings at nearly all times 
of the year, but the majority most successfully in the Rains. Some 

* ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ May21,1859. 
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of our choicer plants, natives of a cold climate, and that are in 
vigorous growth onfy in the Cold season, cannot be multiplied by 
cuttings successfully except at that season. 

Cuttings, for instance, of Stephanotis strike readily in the Rains, 
and cuttings of Habrothamnus, Aloysia, and Verbenas in the Cold 
season; but, put down the former in the Cold season, and the latter 
in the Rains, and in neither case will they succeed. 


Description. 


Some cuttings strike so readily that it is almost immaterial how 
they are put into the ground. But most cuttings, it has been 
ascertained, strike more readily by being inserted slopingwise in the 
ground, than when they are planted upright. Indeed, it is well to 
lay them so slopingwise, that their summits be not more than an 
inch high above the ground, and then earth up, and cover all 
but the two uppermost buds. The cuttings thus protected are not 
nearly so liable to become dried up and to perish as when almost 
their whole length is left exposed to the air. 

The end of the cutting which is to be inserted in the soil should 
be cut across with a clean cut just below 
a leaf bad (fig. 9, a). Some gardeners are 
of opinion that slips strike more readily 
than cuttings. A slip is a small shoot 
pulled off a plant at its point of junction 
with the stem, bringing away with it a 
heel of wood and bark from the stem 
(fig. 9, b). 

None of the leaves, or as few as possible, 
should be removed from the upper end of 
a cutting. 

Mr. Mackintosh states that — 

Fig. 9. 



“ Oranges, Lemons, and Shaddocks, maybe multiplied by cuttings 
in the following manner, which is said to he the invention of 
Mr. Hay:—The cutting is selected from the young wood when it 
has attained a rather firm texture, and is cut across close below 
a joint, and then slit upward from the end to within a short 
distance from the next joint, at which joint it is tongued, as if it was 
to he layered. These slits aie kept open by placing a small piece 
of potsherd between the parts, as is often done in layering Vines, 
Carnations, &c. Cuttings so made and planted in light rich loam, 
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and placed in a moderately warm and humid hotbed or pit, and 
kept close with a hand or hell glass, will root speedily and make 
excellent plants.” * 

An illustration of this kind of cutting 7 is given in fig. 10. 
I have tried the plan with cuttings of Citron and found it suc¬ 
cessful ; but other cuttings, made in the usual way, 
succeeded equally well. 

Miss Maling describes a method of treating 
cuttings, which she says is an American discovery, 
and a most efficacious one: — 

“Lay a set of woody cuttings either amongst 
slightly-damped moss or else in a wide-mouthed 
bottle with a piece of damp sponge at the bottom of 
it; the cuttings being dropped lightly in, are left 
for ten days or a fortnight in a cool, airy place. 

A piece of muslin should be tied over the bottle 
to exclude dust and insect^ but allowing air to 
enter. 

44 When what gardeners term a slight callus is formed, the 
cuttings are all but safe, and put out healthy roots directly they 
are potted. A heap of dampish moss or cocoanut-fibre does as 
well as the bottle plan, only the air must not be quite excluded, 
and no chance must be allowed of mouldiness.” j* 

The age or condition of the wood from which cuttings are most 
suitably taken varies according to the nature of the plant to be 
propagated. On this point Sir J. Paxton observes :— 

44 Some propagate freely by— 

44 1. Cuttings of the young and tender wood; as Melastoma, 
Barleria, Astrapsea, Inga, &c. 

44 2. When the wood begins to assume a brownish colour, or is 
half-ripened, as, Ixora Bauhinia, Passiflora, Ruellia, &c. 

44 3. Some only strike freely when the wood is perfectly ripe; as 
Grevillea, Blakea, &c. . .” f 

Character of the Plants Produced. 

On this subject Sir J. Paxton affords the following very valu¬ 
able information:— 

44 In plants where there are two kinds of branches, one sort 
ascending, and another branching along the ground like runners of 

* * Greenhouse/ p. 251. 

t ‘ Indoor Plants and how to grow them/ p. 12 
t * Magazine of Botany/ vol. n. 55. 
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Strawberries, the difference is mncb tbe same as that between com¬ 
mon sboots and suckers in ordinary shrubs and trees. 

“ The lower trailing shoots, employed for propagation, form 
plants very like those from suckers ; healthy, vigorous, and disposed 
to occupy a large space, without blooming. 

“ Cuttings of the upper shoots produce flowering laterals, in a 
very short time. And a fine blooming specimen may even be raised 
in one season, by taking off the extremities of the longest shoots as 
cuttings. Indeed the dimensions and early blooming of the plant 
may be regulated by the distance at which the cutting is taken from 
the main stem. 

u Cuttings from the extremity flower speedily, and in a dwarf 
condition. 

<{ Cuttings from a shoot in an early stage of its growth will 
constitute larger specimens, and be longer in bearing flowers.” * 

Methods of Striking and Soil. 

A large number of the plants kept fpr distribution in the gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society are raised from cuttings laid 
down in common garden-soil during the Rains in an open situation, 
without shelter either from sun or wet weather. And possibly a 
situation thus exposed to the full action of the atmosphere is the 
very best for them; for, of all things, most baneful to cuttings is that 
tendency in the earth to become sour, which occurs during the 
Rains, in situations at all sheltered and secluded. The native 
nurserymen I have observed, to strike their cuttings; make use of 
a mellow soapy description of clay, seemingly the substratum thrown 
up in the cleaning of tanks. This appears to be singularly tenacious 
of wet, and yet to have no tendency whatever to turn sour. 

To propagate the choicer kinds of plants, however, a more 
careful mode of proceeding must be adopted. Cuttings of these 
put down in the open ground will not succeed, but require to be 
struck in sand, under glass. The method of effecting this on a 
large scale, adopted by Mr. Ross, formerly head gardener of the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, is described by him at considerable 
length in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s ‘ Journal,’ vol. ii. p. 384. 
This method, briefly stated, is as follows:—A small piece of ground 
in an open situation is enclosed round with a wall two feet high. 
This is filled in with the finest sand procurable. In the sand the 
cuttings are inserted, well watered, pressed down, covered with 
bell-glasses, and shaded with a roof of matting, fixed about two 

* ‘Magazine of Botany,’ vol. vm. 205 
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feet above them. “ The glasses,” Mr. Eoss says, “ are not to be 
taken off more than once or twice weekly to give water, and keep 
the cuttings clean of any decayed leaves.” 

An improvement upon this plan now in use in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, and in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, is to fill small pots with sand, place the cuttings close 
around the inside of them, sink the pots to the rim in the bed of 
sand, and cover them with bell-glasses. When the cuttings are 
struck the pots may be taken out, and other pots with fresh 
cuttings fitted into their places. In this way, when the cuttings 
are removed, the bed of sand is not disturbed, as it would be were 
pots not employed. Moreover, it is maintained, cuttings strike far 
more readily by being laid in contact with the sides of the pots. 

Of course the same end may be obtained by more simple means 
than the above ; for, except in point of convenience, the result will 
be the same if the pots of sand, with the cuttings in them, be sunk 
in the earth in any suitable spot in the garden, and there covered 
with bell-glasses and shaded. 

One of the simplest modifications of the above plan is to fill a 
flower-pot half-full of sand; insert cuttings of length sufficient to 
reach, within a little, the rim of the pot; sink the pot in the earth, 
and cover with a pane of glass. Each morning the under side of 
the glass will be covered with condensed moisture; all that is 
required is to turn it upside down. Sir J, Paxton states, 
“ Mr. Mearns first recommended this, and found it answer so well 
that he greatly prefers it to any other covering.” * 

The sinking of the pots to the rim I consider of great im¬ 
portance ; as one point essential to success in striking cuttings 
is that the soil in which they are inserted should, if anything, be 
of a somewhat higher temperature than the surrounding atmosphere. 
Whereas if the pots be left above ground, the evaporation that 
takes place through their porous sides must necessarily much 
reduce the temperature of the soil within them, and so be very 
prejudicial to the cuttings. 

Sir J. Paxton also observes :— 

“ 1. All hard-wooded kinds of plants make roots best in clean 
sand. 

“ 2. Soft-wooded require a light soil.” t 

Where soil is used, none, perhaps, will be found to answer better 


* # Magazine of Botany, 5 i. 159. 


t Ibid. li. 55. 
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than a compost of equal parts of leaf-mould, coarsely-powdered 
charcoal, and silver-sand. 

Bell-glasses are not easily procurable in this country, hut a very 
cheap and effective substitute for them 
may be easily obtained from any tinman 
in the bazar. This, as seen in fig. 11, 
consists simply of a four-sided glass lan¬ 
tern, with the bottom removed, and a roof 
of glass, instead of the tin one. The 
apertures between the glass and the tin 
framework must, of course, be well closed 
up with putty. 

For the propagation of cuttings the 
following contrivance, of which a representation in section is given 
ii\fig. 12, is the one that, in preference to all others, I have come 
at last to adopt. 

Procure a wide shallow pan, and lay at the bottom of it a 




quantity of crocks, potsherds, &c., for drainage. Over the 
drainage, near the circumference, put a layer of equal parts of 
leaf-mould and sand, and then fill the pan to within half an inch of 
the rim with pure sand. Put in the cuttings with their bases 
against the side of the pan, just above the mixture of leaf-mould, 
and sloping, so that their summits project out of the sand in 
a small circle in the centre of the pan. Then put down a hand¬ 
glass just large enough to enclose the circle of leafy ends. Sink 
the pan to its rim in the earth in some shady place, and water the 
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sand outside the hand-glass daily. Place a piece of matting over 
the whole at night, to prevent the effect of cold from radiation, 
which would be very injurious. 

The above plan I conceive to possess the following advan¬ 
tages :— 

1. The bases of the cuttings are laid where it is recommended 
they should be—against the side of the pot or pan. 

2. Being laid very slopingwise the cuttings are well covered 
from the air, without their lower ends being too deep in the soil. 

3. The hand-glass need not be taken off till the cuttings are 
struck. 

4. In supplying water to the lower ends of the cuttings, where it 
is wanted, none is poured over their leaf ends, where it is not 
wanted, and would only be injurious. 

5. As water is applied only on the outside of the hand-glass, 
very little condensation will take place within, and the cuttings will 
not be liable to suffer on that account. 

6. The pan being sunk in the ground, no cold is caused by 
evaporation from its outer side. 

When neither bell-glass nor hand-glass is procurable, the 
following, as shown in section in fig. 13,1 have found a simple and 
efficacious mode of proceeding. 

Procure a large flower-pot, and lay at the bottom of it large 
loose pieces of brick just so 
high that a small flower¬ 
pot placed inside upon 
them may have its rim on 
the same level as the rim 
of the large pot. Fill in 
the interval between the 
pots with perfectly dry 
sand or earth. Fill the 
inner pot with pure sand, 
and insert the cuttings. 

Take another pot just of 
the size that, when turned 
upside down, it may fit in 
on the earth between the 
rim of the large and small 
pot. Break out its bottom, and lay over it a piece of window-glass. 
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Water the cuttings as they require it with tepid water, allowing 
none to fall on the earth between the pots. When condensation 
takes place upon the pane of glass, merely turn it over. 

The object in keeping the earth between the pots dry, is, of 
course, that no evaporation may take place from the outside of the 
large pot, and the temperature within be thereby reduced. 

The Steiking of Cuttings in Wateb. 

This, Dr. Lindley says, is an old practice, and quotes a communi¬ 
cation to the 4 Gardeners* Chronicle,’ to show the manner of it:— 

“ I tie vial-bottles by the necks and hang them in the windows 
of our small greenhouse, having filled them with clean soft water. 
I then put in slips of Salvia, Calceolaria, Mimulus, Myrtle, or any¬ 
thing I wish to propagate of the same description of plants; in about 
two or three weeks or a month, the little silver-like roots appear, 
and in a week or ten days I plant them in small pots well watered; 
they never seem to flag, or mind the change, and I rarely lose a 
slip.” * 

Furthermore Sir J. Paxton observes:— 

u The cuttings should be of green wood, taken during the full¬ 
growing season; such succeed best, and never flag beneath a hot 
sun. Very young spring-shoots of Erythrinae succeed in this way. 
When tubular or fibrous roots appear about the base, transfer to any 
light soil. Balsams and Dahlias propagate freely. Plants of the 
Melon-tribe may be formed in a very short period (sometimes in 
three days) and being transferred to small pots of heath-mould, 
will produce perfect balls of roots in less than a week.” f 

I have myself practised this method during the Cold season with 
Verbenas, Habrothamnus, Salvia splendens, and Roses, and found 
no method more successful or less troublesome. The points to be 
attended to as most conducive to success I conclude to be the 
following 

1. That the cuttings be the summits of the youngest shoots, in a 
state of vigorous growth at the time. 

2. That capacious bottles be used, so that there be less likelihood 
of the water becoming foul. 

3. That the water be changed often, to ensure its being quite pure. 

* * Theory and Practice of Horticulture,’ p. 297. 2nd ed. 

t ‘Magazine of Botany. 5 Yol. iv. p. 182. 
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4. That when changed it be tepid, so as to afford, in some 
degree, the bottom heat, so essential for the speedy formation of a 
callus. 

5. That the cuttings be sheltered from wind and sun, but other¬ 
wise have all the light and air possible. 

6. That they be removed out of the cold air into the house at 
night; and, if the bottles be plunged half-way up in a tepid bath, 
probably so much the better. 

The Striking oe Cuttings in Sand and Water. 

This is obviously nothing more than a modification of the practice 
last described, the sand answering no purpose but the mechanical 
one of supporting the cuttings. Having tried this method during the 
Cold season, and found it in many instances completely successful, 
I subjoin a few remarks by Miss Maling on the subject, only first 
observing that for cuttings of plants which take a long time in 
striking, the sand must be absolutely clean and pure; otherwise it 
will turn green and sour, and the cuttings rot in consequence:— 

“Heliotropes, Verbenas, Lobelias, and Begonias do most beauti¬ 
fully, as do any of the very young soft shoots, when planted in pans 
of silver-sand, soaked and overflowed with a little sheet of water. 
Many hard-wooded plants, even hard to strike by other means, will 
grow in this way well. 

“ The shoots taken off as short as possible, and as fresh, and 
having only the lowest leaves snipped off, if necessary, near the 
stalk (not close to it) may be stuck in all over, and if put in a warm 
and sheltered place, as over a greenhouse-stove, will grow most 
rapidly and make the most charming bunches of v little fibry roots. 
These things will often strike even in small bottles of rain-water, 
the convenience of which is that they take up so little room. 
Previously to drawing out the little plants, it is well to soak” the 
sand thoroughly, to avoid tearing the rootlets. The cuttings raised 
in sand must, as a rule, have their roots filled in with sand, when 
they are first removed.” * 


LAYERS. 

Propagation by layering, though, generally speaking, a slower 
process than by cuttings, is a much surer one, for there are few 
giants which, when in a thriving condition, cannot be multiplied 

* ‘ The Indoor Gardener,’ pp. 117,121. 
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by this method. It is obvious, moreover, that larger and more 
advanced plants may be obtained by layers than by cuttings. 

The operation is as follows: select a branch of ripened wood of 
the plant to be layered, that will bear being bent down to the earth 
without breaking. Cut the branch half through with a sharp 
knife just under one of the leaf-buds towards its extremity, and 
then pass the knife upwards, so as to slit the branch about an inch 
or two up. The slit-piece, with the leaf-bud at its extremity, called 
the “tongue,” should, be kept open by inserting a small piece of 
tile. Remove the earth to the depth of two or three inches from, 
or place a flowerpot over, the spot just where the tongue falls, on 
the branch being bent down; then carefully bend the tongued part 
of the branch into the earth, or into the flowerpot; secure it in 
that position by a peg, and cover it over with earth, which should 
be pressed down and watered. It is recommended to head down 
the branch when layered; but this is not always done. If the 
layer is put down in the month of February or March, it is very 
essential that the soil be frequently watered, and never allowed to 

become dry and hard. 
What Mr. Rivers enjoins 
with regard to the layering 
of Roses may, no doubt, be 
considered applicable to 
all layered plants : “ Have 
the tongue at the upper 
part of the shoot, so as 
not to be in the part 
which forms the bow, as 
it is of consequence that 
it should be within two 
inches of the surface, so 
as to feel the effects of the 
atmospheric heat. Unless 
this is attended to, the 
roots will not be emitted 
quickly.” * 

A modification of the 
above process, represented in fig. 14, I have found attended 



* e Rose Amateur’s Guide,’ p. 15B. 
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with great success in layering some kinds of Roses and other 
plants, the boughs of which are too rigid to be bent down :— 
Procure a flowerpot which has had part of its side broken 
out, make a tongue in the branch to be layered, as before 
directed. Raise the flowerpot up so that the branch, passing 
through the broken side, may have its tongued part just about 
two inches below the level of the soil, when the pot is filled in. 
Keep the flowerpot permanently in this position by some support 
placed beneath it; insert a piece of tile in the pot where the 
side is broken away, and then fill in with a mellow soil composed 
of leaf-mould and sand. 


GOOTEE. 

The mode of propagation by Gootee is thus described by Mr. 
Masters, formerly head-gardener in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens:— 

“ Select a firm healthy branch, the wood of which is well- 
ripened ; and immediately under a leaf-bud take off a small ring of 
bark, about one inch wide. Scrape the woody part well, so that no 
bark remains. Apply a ball of well-tempered clay; bind it on 
securely with tow or other soft bandage ; make it fast to a stake, if 
necessary; hang a small pot, having a hole in the bottom, just over 
the Gootee; and supply it with water daily. In a few months you 
will obtain a fine well-rooted plant. 

“ As the fibres are emitted from the buds that are above the 
wound, they will descend into the ball of earth and form roots. As 
soon as they are seen protruding themselves through the bandage, 
the branch may be cut off from the parent-tree, and planted where 
it is intended that it should remain. This appears to be the most 
expeditious method of obtaining strong well-rooted plants, and, at 
the same time, is a sure method of procuring duplicates of any 
desirable variety. Of sixty-five Gootees, made in June, of the 
Jonesia Asoca, the whole were well-rooted in October; while of 
forty-five layers made at the same time, and on the same individual 
tree, none were well-rooted, and some only just beginning to form. 
The Leechee requires four months to form good roots.” * 

Unless some precaution be taken, the water in the pot above the 
Gootee will flow out too fast, and very often not fall upon the Gootee 


* 4 Transactions of the Agri-Hort. Society/ vol. iii. p. 2, and vol. vi p. 18. 
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at all. To obviate tliis, therefore, the following contrivance is 

commonly resorted to:— 

A piece of rope has a knot tied 
at one end of it; the other end 
is passed within the pot and drawn 
through the hole at its bottom till the 
knot is brought down to fall upon 
and close up the hole. The rope,* 
thus secured by its knotted end within 
the pot, is carried on at full stretch 
and coiled round the gootee. By 
this means the water, when poured 
into the pot, oozes slowly out, trickles 
down the rope and along the coil, 
and so distributes itself over the 
whole gootee. 

Fig. 15. 

GRAFTING. 

Grafting, I believe, is never practised in this country. Whether 
it has been tried and found not to succeed I am unaware, though I 
can hardly believe but that it would with proper precautions. 
I have never attempted it myself. 

Gkafting-Wax. —The following is a receipt for grafting-wax, 
given by Mr. C. Lawrence, which might answer:— 

“ Take 27 oz. of common yellow resin ; and melt it gradually, so 
as not to drive off the turpentine. When reduced to the consistency 
of a syrup add 10 oz. of alcohol. Shake them thoroughly together, 
and pour the mixture at once into a well-stopped bottle. 

“ When the graft is inserted and tied in its place with a strand of 
matting, cover the surface of the whole with this varnish, with a 
small painter’s brush. 

“ Such varnish is neither affected by heat, cold, or wet.” * 
INARCHING. 

The operation of inarching is commonly called grafting here, 
and is always substituted for it, being performed with far greater 
certainty of success; but, except for Mangos, Sapotas, and in 
Bengal Peach-trees, there is not often need to resort to it. Some 



* ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ for 28th April, 1860. 
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of the choicer kinds of Roses, it is true, are frequently inarched ; 
but, with due care, more thriving plants may be procured by 
means of cuttings or layers, if not by budding. The process is 
performed thus:—Procure a seedling, of about one or two years 
old, of the plant to be inarched, or where a seedling is not to be 
obtained, a rooted cutting of the same age, of the plant that is to 
supply the stock. Put it in a pot, and when it is well established 
it will be ready to be operated upon. Slice away from one side of 
the young stem a piece of bark, with a thin layer of the wood 
beneath it, about two inches long; do the same to a young stem of 
the plant to be inarched from, and then bring together the two 
stems that have thus been operated upon so that the cut parts lie 
close in contact face to face, and bandage them with cotton-twist. 
In course of time, when the parts have united, head down the 
stock and dissever the scion from the parent plant by cutting it 
through below the bandage. The grafted plant must then be put 
somewhere in a shaded place and not removed from its pot till it 
has made a vigorous growth, and stock and scion have become 
thoroughly incorporated. 


BUDDING. 

Sir J. Paxton states that “budded plants are more free in their 
growth, and no doubt more prolific than those raised in any other 
way, although it is several years before they can be brought to a 
bearing state.” * In this country, however, no such objection applies, 
for here they make most rapid growth and come into bearing all 
but as soon, if not quite as soon, as those that have been inarched. 
At Ferozepore I once budded a small Mulberry-tree in the month of 
February, and by October, eight months after, stems had been put 
forth from the bud stout enough to support my weight amongst 
them. Budded Peach-trees likewise were almost equally vigorous 
in the growth of wood they made. 

In the Upper Provinces the operation of budding is performed 
with great facility at two seasons of the year: first, when the plants 
are about to start for their Spring growth, and again when for their 
Midsummer growth, as at those times the bark separates most 
freely from the wood. But, for some reason I am unable to 
explain, I have not found such to be the case in the vicinity of Cal- 


* * Magazine of Botany/ iv. 61, 
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cutta; and budding can so seldom be performed there with success, 
that it is rarely or never attempted, inarching being uniformly 
adopted instead. 

For the operation of budding are required a ball of cotton-twist, 
such as is used for lamp-wicks, a sharp penknife, and a budding 
knife. The last may be easily made of a thin piece of ivory, filed 
into the form and size of a lancet, and fixed in a wooden handle. 

The time when the operation can be performed with success 
depends on the fit condition of the plant to be used as the stock. 
This can be at once determined by making a cut through the bark 
down upon the wood, and trying whether the budding-knife can be 
thrust freely between the bark and the wood. If the bark adheres 
firmly, so as only to be raised by tearing away, it is of no use to 
attempt to bud; but if the bark is found to yield readily, the 


operation may be safely commenced upon. 

Make a gash through the bark across the branch in the place 

where it is to be budded upon, 

I 'L { and from the centre of this 

14. I llKM I Ik gash make another gash, 

about an inch and a half 
J downwards (fig. 16 c). The 
bud to be inserted must then 
be taken off the branch on 
which it is growing. Select a 
plump bud, and if, as is com¬ 
monly the case, it has a leaf 
growing beneath it, cut the 
A leaf off, leaving about a 
^ ^ ^ j V quarter of an inch of its foot- 

i6. stalk adhering below the bud. 

Then pass the penknife into 
the branch about half an inch above the bud, and slice down a thin 


piece of the wood with the bark and its bud upon it, bringing the knife 
out at about two-thirds of an inch below the bud. The bark with 


the bud upon it is called the shield (fig. 16 a). Before inserting it, 
it is necessary that the wood adhering to it be removed; and to 
do this without injuring the eye of the bud is a matter of some 
little nicety. But it may be done without risk of failure by 
holding the shield in the left hand and thrusting the thumb-nail 
of the right hand between the wood and bark of the upper part 
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of the shield, and then removing the wood from the bark by 
pulling it off downwards, carefully keeping the bark all the while 
quite erect and inflexible (fig. 16 6). By adopting this plan a little 
wood may be left behind, but there is no fear of the eye being 
damaged. 

As soon as * possible after the shield is ready, the longitudinal 
gash that has been made in the branch must be lifted open with 
the budding-knife, and the shield slipped down so as to lie upon 
the naked wood of the branch, similarly situated as it was upon 
the branch from which it was taken (fig. 16 d). Then cut half the 
part of the shield off that is above the bud with a cross-cut, so that 
the upper part of the shield may lie close and even against the cross¬ 
cut of the branch; then bind the whole round firmly but not tightly 
with the cotton-twist, leaving the bud exposed (fig. 16e). The first 
indication of tbe bud having taken will be the falling off of the 
little bit of leaf-stalk that was left adhering to it. When the bud 
has pushed forth about a quarter of an inch, the cotton-binding 
should be removed; but the branch should not be headed close 
down till the bud has sent forth a considerable shoot. 

Budded plants are for some time very liable to have the branches 
broken clean off at the point where the bud was inserted by strong 
winds. To guard against this stakes should be driven in the ground, 
to which the branches should be tied. 

PRUNENG. 

Fruit-trees. —With the exception of the Peach, the Grape-vine, 
the Baer, the Fig-tree, and sometimes I believe the Custard-apple, 
there are no fruit-trees which it is usual to prune in this country. 
Whether or not several might be benefited by the operation, if per¬ 
formed with judgment, is a question that remains to be determined. 

Flowering-Shrubs. —Nearly all plants of this kind are greatly 
benefited by being pruned closely in after they have done flowering. 
They break out again with vigour and blossom in a much more 
compact and handsome form the following season. The appearance 
of the plants also is vastly improved, as well as tbeir tendency to 
flower more freely increased, by their Heing kept as much as possible 
to one stem clean of branches for some little height above the 
ground. 


G 
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Root-pruning. —This, as applied to Mangos, Peaches, and 
Grape-vines, is, I believe, a very old practice in India, though the 
principle upon which it is performed appears to have been but very 
imperfectly understood. 

The mode of proceeding in this country is the very reverse of 
that practised of late in England. Instead of removing the earth 
at some distance from the tree and cutting away the ends of the 
roots there, the practice in India is to open the soil immediately at 
the base of the stem, clear away some of the small roots, and after 
a week or two fill in with manure and cover over again with soil. 
This, though apparently opposed to theory, is, in fact, most effica¬ 
cious in practice. The trees treated thus bear prodigiously. 

Mr. Rivers remarks: “The object constantly had in view is to 
make fruit-trees healthy and fruitful by keeping their roots near 
the surface. The root-pruning and biennial removal, so earnestly 
recommended, are the proper means to bring about these results, 
as they place the roots within the influence of the sun and air. 
The ground over the roots of garden-trees, as generally cultivated, 
is dug once or twice a year, so that every surface-fibre is destroyed 
and the larger roots driven downwards.”* This object is com¬ 
pletely effected by our Indian practice. # On opening, as usual, the 
soil at the base of the stem each year, the large dense mass of 
fibrous roots that presents itself is often quite astonishing. 

CONVEYANCE. 

The importing of plants to this country, or the conveyance of 
them from any one part of it to another at a considerable distance, 
is generally attended with some trouble and not a little expense. 
Where, however, the expense is not minded, unquestionably the 
best of all means of transmitting plants is in what are called 
Wardian cases. 

A Wardian case is simply a strong wooden box, with" a high- 
pitched roof fitted on to it. The roof is glazed with small over¬ 
lapping panes of glass, across hich rows of stout wires are fastened, 
to protect them from being broken. One of the sides of the roof 
is made to screw on and off, for putting in or taking out the plants. 


*■ 4 Miniature Fiuit Garden,’ p. iv 10th cd. 
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The bottom of the case is filled with soil, in which the plants to be 
conveyed are planted very closely together for economy’s sake. 
When they have become pretty well established they are watered 
moderately,—not excessively; the side of the roof is screwed on, 
and the case is then ready for transmission. 

It was formerly thought that these plant-cases should be her¬ 
metically closed; but this of late has been found to be a mistake. 
The small amount of air that gains access to their interior through 
accidental crevices is considered rather beneficial than otherwise. 

A rough mode of conveying Rose-trees to this country from 
England, which has been adopted of late years and been attended 
with partial success, is as follows:— 

An order is given to some nurseryman in England to send out a 
selected number of plants. In November, when they have become 
dormant, he pulls them up by the roots, without any earth upon 
them, lays them in a wooden box, packing them well in with dried 
moss, nails the lid of the box on, and so despatches them overland 
to this country. 

Of fifty plants which I had sent out to me in this way, a year or 
two ago, about half the number survived. 

The plants, as soon as possible after arrival, should be potted off, 
and their stems bound round with the moss in which they were 
packed. They should then be put in some shady place, out of the 
way of the wind, and be frequently watered all over. 

But this withal is a very rude way of proceeding. A modifica¬ 
tion of it for the conveyance of plants of nearly every description, 
adopted by Mr. MTvor at Ootacamund, and attended almost uni¬ 
formly with success, was communicated to me by himself, as 
follows:— 

He writes to a nurseryman in England, some considerable time 
beforehand, what plants he desires to be sent out to him. The 
nurseryman cultivates specimens in very small pots, from which 
after a time he removes them, binds the roots, with as little soil 
upon them as possible, round with moss, and then sets them closely 
side by side. In this way they will grow vigorously, filling the 
moss with young roots. On the approach of winter, when they 
become dormant, watering is discontinued, and they are allowed 
to become quite dry. This is a point most essential to success. 
They are then headed down and packed with care closely in a 
wooden box. Nearly all the beautiful exotic plants with which 

a 2 
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the public gardens at Ootacamund are enriched were procured 
from England, Mr. MTvor assured me, by adopting this plan. 

I question, however, whether any English nurseryman would 
think it worth his while to take the trouble of carrying it out for a 
single order from any private individual. 

The native dealers keep their plants often a long time out of the 
ground, conveying them about for sale sometimes for a period of two 
or three months. To do this they knead up round their roots the 
clayey kind of earth in which they grow them, to a small compact 
ball. Plants thus treated often die after the clayey earth has been 
washed and loosened off, as well as when they have been planted 
with it still upon them, though many of a hardy nature survive. 

Fruit-trees and large shrubs may be dug up in the cold season 
and conveyed in native-carts to a great distance, without suffering 
much injury, if they be occasionally watered during the journey. 
In this way very many plants are annually sent forth from the 
Saharunpore Botanical Gardens to different parts of the North-West 
Provinces, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CALENDAR OE OPERATIONS. 

January, 

VEGETABLES. 

From this month forward vegetables of every kind will need to 
be constantly watered, and if once or twice a week with liquid 
manure, all the better. 

Water Squashes every day copiously. 

Make sowings of Radishes, Mustard, Cress, Spinach, and Lettuce 
for a succession. In the Upper Provinces Peas may also be sown 
during this month; but not in Bengal. Sowings of Celery may 
now be made for young plants to preserve through till the following 
cold season, if thought worth the while. 

Put out young plants of Cabbage and Knol-Kohl to fill up 
vacant places in beds. Put out young Celery plants for succession. 

Celery will now be in a condition fit for earthing up to blanch. 

Keep a few plants of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress for seed. 
Reserve one or two of the earliest formed heads of Artichoke for 
seed in Bengal: it is not necessary to do so in Upper India. 

The plants should now be taken up for the manufacture of 
Tapioca and Arrowroot. 

FRUITS. 

Strawberries will now be blossoming and fruiting, and will require 
to be well watered; and nets or other means provided to protect 
them from birds. 

Water Loquats copiously. 

Fig-trees, Peaches, Plums, and Grape-vines should now be 
pruned. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Commence giving surface-dressings of fresh cow-manure to Roses. 

Chrysanthemums will have done flowering, and should be taken 
out of their pots, pulled to pieces, and put out in a nursery-bed for 
a supply of new plants. 
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The following plants will be much benefited by being well pruned 
in at this season:— 


Allamandas. 

Bignomas. 

Hamelias. 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

- rosa sinensis. 

-Syriacus. 


Ixoias 

Jasmmnnis. 

Jatiopha pandurasfolia. 

Lagerstiomias. 

Lantanas. 


Malvaviscus arboreus. 
Musssendas. 
Nyctantbes. 
Quisqualis. 

Tecomas. 


February. 

VEGETABLES. 

Little can be done during this month in the cultivation of 
European vegetables, except copiously watering those that are 
already in the ground. 

Sowings of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress, may still be made. 

To Peas that are reserved for seed, less and less water, if any, 
should be given as they ripen. 

FRUITS. 

Water Loquats liberally, as well as Peach, Plum, Lichee, and 
Mango trees, as soon as the fruit is set. 

Earth up and water Pine-apples. 

Fertilise Vanilla flowers. 

Sow seed of Water-melon. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

This is the best season for transferring such Orchids as require 
it to new pots or baskets. 

Hoyas will be starting into growth, and should either have the 
soil in the old pots partially changed, or be potted afresh; they 
will now‘bear dividing, so as to make several plants out of one. 

Re-pot or re-plant Arum pictum, Manettia cordifolia, Cyrtopera 
flava, Hibiscus Jerroldianus, Gloriosa superba, and all such-like 
plants, that have been lying dormant during the cold season, as 
well as the several species of Crinum, Globba, Pancratium, Alpinia, 
Hedychium, Hippeastrum, and Ksempferia. 

Put out in the border Petunias, Phloxes, Salpiglossis. 

Sow seeds of Poinciana, Tecoma, &c. 

Pot off the choice kinds of Roses raised from cuttings laid down 
in November, and keep them in the shade, well watered, 

Roses now may be layered with success. 
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March. 

VEGETABLES. 

About the middle of this month remove the soil from the stools 
of Asparagus and cover them over again immediately with fresh 
soil, well enriched with old manure, and commence watering 
copiously. 

Take up Carrots and Beet, and store them in pots of dry earth 
for future use. 

Take up and store Onions. 

At the beginning of this month, in the Upper Provinces, seeds 
of American Squash should be sown. 

The stumps of Cabbages that have been cut should be allowed 
to remain, and be watered, as by their sprouts they will afford nice 
gatherings for the table for some time to come. 

Dry the leaves of English Sage and Thyme, and store in bottles. 

Make sowings of Parsley in a shady place. 

FRUITS. 

Lichees will be ripening; cover the trees betimes with nets, to 
save the fruif from birds. 

Well water Peach, Plum, and Mango trees, and Grape-vines. 

Fertilise Vanilla flowers. 

Cut back closely all wood, of last year’s growth, of Baer trees. 

This is the season both in Bengal and Upper India for sowing 
the seeds of fine kinds of Melons. 

Thin out Plantains, remove the soil from the roots, fill in with 
fresh cow-manure, and water liberally. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Withhold water from Dahlias, and when the stems have died 
down, take up the tubers and store them in pots of earth or sand 
in a dry godown. 

Treat in the same way the several species of Oxalis. 

Withhold water from Gloxinia maculata, Lilium longifolium, 
and Bichardia Ethiopica, and when the stems and leaves have died 
down, remove the pots, with the bulbs within them undisturbed, to - 
some dry godown, till the time of re-potting in the following October. 
Other bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants of a similar description 
should, of course, receive similar treatment. 

Cut well back the wood of last season’s growth of shrubs, such 
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as JPoinsettia, Holmskioldia, Hamiltonia, Phlogacanthus, Aphe- 
landra, Buddlea, Thunbergia, and Cassia alata, that have lately 
finished flowering. 

Euphorbia jacquiniflora should be treated in a similar way, and 
the cuttings inserted in pots of sand, kept in a sheltered place and 
well watered: they will afford a nice stock of new plants. 

Take up the choicer kinds of Verbena to pot, and keep under 
shelter during the Rains. 


April. 

VEGETABLES. 

Little can be done now in the cultivation of vegetables. 

Well water Asparagus. 

Gather seed of Onion and Salsify. 

Put Yams in the ground and construct trellis-work for them to 
trail upon. 

FRUITS. 

Water Melons unremittingly. 

Keep Strawberry-plants watered while the hot season lasts. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

The leaves of Gladiolus and some other bulbous plants will be 
dying down. The pots containing them should be removed to 
some dry place, where they may remain till the time for re-potting 
comes round again. 

Achimenes, which at this time will be starting into growth, should 
be potted and well watered as soon as they appear above ground. 


May. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus will now be in sea^bn, and the beds must be kept 
most plentifully watered. 

Lettuce may be raised in a shady place from acclimated seed. 
Beyond this there is nothing that can be done as regards European 
vegetables. 

At the close of the month is the proper time for sowing most 
native vegetables; the several kinds of country Beans, Cucumbers 
and other Gourds; of Maize, Oehro, Brinjals, &c. 
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This is the period likewise for planting Ginger, Arrowroot, 
Jerusalem Artichoke, Kuchoo or G hoy an, Sweet Potatoes, and the 
Tapioca plant 

FRUIT. 

Continue to water Pine-apples. 

This is the proper season for inarching and making gootees or 
layers of all the different kinds of fruit-trees. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

There is little to be done in this department besides watering 
abundantly young and choice plants. 


June. 

VEGETABLES. 

Maize and the ordinary country vegetables may still be sown. 
There is nothing that can be done as regards European vegetables. 

FRUIT. 

Seeds of Mango should now be sown for a supply of stocks for 
inarching upon. 

The operations of gootee, layering, and inarching may still be 
carried on, and cuttings laid down to strike. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

The slips of Chrysanthemum laid down in January will now have 
become large plants. They should be taken up from the nursery- 
bed and pulled apart; and each rooted slip be potted in a single 
pot, and those of the choicer kinds put under shelter before the 
heavy rains set in. 

For potted plants, which are to be left exposed to the weather 
during the Rains, bricks should be laid whereon the pots may rest, 
out of access from worms. 

At the end of this month cuttings of most tropical plants may 
be put down for striking. 

As soon as the Rains have set in, examination should be made* 
to ascertain where plants are liable to suffer from the lodgment of 
water around them, and the speediest means that can be devised 
be taken for draining it off. 
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July, 

VEGETABLES. 

During this month sowings of most native vegetables, such as 
Brinjals, Ochro, Pulwuls, Cucumbers, and the different kinds of 
runner Beans and Gourds may be continued. 

Arrowroot, Ginger, Turmeric, and Jerusalem Artichokes about 
this time will require earthing up. 

ERTJIT. 

The crowns of Pine-apples, of a fine kind, when wrenched off, 
should not be thrown away, but inserted in pots of sand under 
shelter. If watered regularly, they will soon form beautiful healthy 
plants. 

This is the best time for budding Peaches, Plums, and trees of 
the Orange and Lemon tribe. 

Sow Indian Sorrel and Cape Gooseberry. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 
At this season sow seeds of 


Amaranthus. 

Calonyction. 

Carthamus. 

Cockscombs. 

Dahlia. 

Datura. 


Ipomsea rubro-cserulea. 
Martyma diandra. 
Nieandra physaloides. 
Nicotiana. 

Pentapetes phoemcea. 


Quamoclit. 
Sesamum. 
Spilanthes oleracea. 
Sunflowers. 

Zinnia. 


On examining Dahlia tubers that have been stored away in pots 
of earth or sand, it will very likely be found that they have begun 
to make shoots; if so, they should be potted immediately. 

Gloxinia maculata will now require to be re-potted. 

Now is the most favourable time for budding Roses. 

This is the most successful season for striking cuttings of all 
tropical plants, which can be propagated in that way. 

Cuttings also of Rose Edouard, Devoniensis, and the China 
Roses will strike at this period. 
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August. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sowings of Celery should now be made in pots, under shelter 
from the Rains. The seed will he slow in germinating; but it is 
important that plants should he brought as forward as possible for 
planting out when the Rains are over in October. 

At this time also Asparagus-seed should be sown, for a supply 
of plants to make new beds with in October, if needed. 

Sow the small kind of Tomato. 

FRUITS. 

It will be found that Peaches, Plums, and the Orange and Lemon 
tribe, may now be budded successfully. 

Cuttings also of the Orange tribe now laid down will strike 
readily. 

The fruit of Guavas, Custard-apples, and Pomegranates should 
be tied up in fine muslin, to protect them from the attacks of birds 
and vermin. 

Now is the season for planting but suckers or offsets of Pine¬ 
apples. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Roses may be budded successfully during this month. 

Stephanotis floribunda and many of the choicest tropical plants 
may now be propagated by cuttings in sand under glass. 


September. 

VEGETABLES. * 

Make sowings of Patna Pea. 

Commence sowings of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Knol-Kohl, and 
Artichoke in pots under shelter, or on a raised piece of ground 
under a hoogla, in order to have plants well forward for putting 
out in the open ground as soon as the Rains are over. 

FRUITS. 

Peach-stones, sown now, will come up in February, and afford 
stocks for budding upon in August. 

Prune away the lowermost leaves of Cocoa-nut trees. 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Sowings of German Aster, Heartsease, and Cineraria should 
be made this month, as these plants take a long time to mature for 
blossoming favourably. 

At the beginning of this month sow Balsams. 

Richardia Ethiopica and the several species of Oxalis will now 
be moving. They should be potted and brought to the light im¬ 
mediately they appear above ground. 

This is the season for a general pruning of Rose-trees. 


October. 


VEGETABLES. 

As soon as the Rains are well over, no time should be lost in 
preparing the ground and making sowings of Turnips, Carrots, 
Peas, Beans, French Beans, Lettuce, Tomato, Spinach, Endive, 
Salsify, Mustard, Cress, Radishes, Beet, Onions, and Leeks. 

Sow in Bengal English Cucumber-seed and American Squash. 

Put out in their places in the open ground young plants of Cauli¬ 
flower, Cabbage, Knol-Kohl, Artichoke, and Asparagus. 


FRUIT. 

Now is the season for making up Strawberry-beds and putting 
in the plants. 

In the Upper Provinces gather Putwa, before it is injured by 
the cold. 

Sow seeds of 


Almonds. 

Avocado Pear. 
Bencoolen Nut. 
Cowa-mangosteen. 
Custard Apple. 


Guava. 

Hog-PIiun. 

Khnnee. 

Lichee. 

Peaches. 


Plums. 

Pumelo. 

Strawberry. 

Wampee. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

About the middle of this month is the time for making sowings 
of all the English Annuals, either in pots or on a raised border 
under a hoogla. 

Pots containing bulbs of Lilium longifolium should be well soaked 
with water; and about twelve hours afterwards, the soil being thus 
rendered perfectly loose, the bulbs should be carefully taken out 
and re-potted. 
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This is the best time for imported bulbs to arrive for potting* 
such as Hyacinths, Anemone, Ranunculus, and the several kinds 
of Narcissus, Iris, Ixia, &c. 

Re-pot 


Aloysia citriodora. 

Antirrhinums. 

Carnations. 

Centradenia. 

Columbine. 

Daisies. 

Fransciscea. 


Geraniums. 

Geum. 

Habrothamnus. 

Heliotrope. 

Hydrangea. 

Iris. 

Linum. 


In Upper India repair the paths. 


Lophospermum. 

Pinks. 

Plumbago losea. 

Scabious. 

Sweetwilliam. 

Verbenas. 

Violet. 


November. 

VEGETABLES. 

Make succession sowings of Peas, French-Beans, Turnips, Car¬ 
rots, Radishes, Lettuce, Beet, Mustard, and Cress. 

Thin out betimes Turnips, Carrots, and Beet. 

Make succession plantings of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Knol- 
Kohl, Lettuce, and Celery. 

Stick Peas before they begin to fall about. 

Earth up Potatoes. 

Yams are now fit to be taken up for use. 

Plant out Onion-bulbs for obtaining a crop of seed from in April. 

Take up Mint and plant it in a fresh soil, well enriched. 

EKTJIT. 

By the end of this month it is well to lay open the roots of 
Mangos, and also of Peaches, Plums, and Grape-vines, and to with¬ 
hold water entirely, in order to accelerate the fall of the leaf and 
the ripening of the bearing wood. 

OKNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

This is the best season for putting down cuttings of all kinds of 
Roses, and indeed of most exotics natives of a colder climate. 

The several species of Canna may now be dug up, parted, and 
planted in fresh ground. 
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December. 

VEGETABLES. 

Make sowings of Radishes, Mustard, Cress, Lettuce, Peas, and 
French-Beans for succession. 

Put out fresh plants of Knol-Kohl, Cabbage, Cauliflower, and 
Celery. 

The most advanced crops of Celery will be now in a condition 
for earthing up to blanch previous to use. 

Water well Celery, Squashes, Radishes, and Asparagus seedlings. 

Withhold water from old Asparagus plants, that they may die 
down and go to rest. 

FRUIT. 

Gather Roselle. 

Well water Cape Gooseberries. In the North-West Provinces 
the plants should be covered in at night during the cold months, 
or they will be much injured by the cold, and the fruit will not 
ripen. 

Place seedling Bilimbis in a warm sheltered place during the 
cold months 

Prune Fig-trees, Peaches, and Grape-vines. 

Towards the close of the month cover again the roots of fruit- 
trees that had been exposed, with fresh well-enriched soil. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Put down cuttings of Aloysia citriodora, Heliotrope, Geranium, 
Pinks, Carnations, Habrothamnus, and Yerbenas. 

Allow to dry down Arum pictum, Gesnera tubiflora, Sprekelia, 
and such-like potted bulbous plants. 

In the North-West Provinces cover over at night, to protect 
from frost, young Heliotropes, Tropoeolums, Canary Creeper, and 
seedling Menhdee plants. 

Keep under the shelter of a warm verandah Ixora Javanica, 
Hoyas, and Vanilla plants, that are in pots. 

Make succession sowings of such quick-growing things as Brow- 
allia, Linaria, Cuphea, Mignonette, French Marigold, and Con¬ 
volvulus Major. 

German Asters, Cinerarias, and Pansies will require re-potting 
in a richer soil. 
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CHAPTER L 

Culinary Vegetables. 

Among the vegetables, the cultivation of which I have here 
described, will be found such of the native ones of the country as 
are occasionally served at the tables of Europeans. It is only on 
rare occasions that these prove acceptable, where European vege¬ 
tables can be obtained, though welcome as substitutes where they 
cannot. A description of all the plants eaten as vegetables by the 
natives would comprise nearly the whole of the weeds, except those 
that are absolutely poisonous, that are to be met with in the country. 
In fact, it can hardly be correct to regard many of the plants eaten 
by the poorer classes as potherbs at all, being employed in their 
cookery merely as a vehicle for their curry-ingredients. 

PRELIMINARY. 

For vegetables, the seed of which is to be sown broadcast, the 
mode of laying out the ground usually adopted by the malees is 
perhaps the best; which is, to part it off into plots or beds, four feet 
wide. Between each bed an embankment is raised, about two 
inches high and a foot wide, of earth well beaten down and flat¬ 
tened. This is for a path to give the malee access to the vegetables 
for weeding and watering them. Care should be taken in forming 
the embankments to use a line and measure, so as to preserve 
perfect symmetry, otherwise the ground will look unsightly. By 
scrupulous neatness and regularity in the work, a piece of vegetable 
ground may be made to look as agreeable as a flower parterre. 

It is stating no more than an axiom in gardening to say that 
the earth in the beds, immediately previous to using, should be well 
dug and thoroughly broken up and enriched with an abundance of 
manure. Before sowing of the seed the surface of the soil must be 
made very fine, and as free from lumps as possible. It will be 
vastly improved by a coating of leaf-mould, spread perfectly level 
over it, for the seeds to germinate in. 

If the soil is dry and dusty, it is in a most unsuitable state for 
sowing, though indolent malees, if not looked after, will often sow 

H 
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seed in it in that condition. It should be quite moist and mellow, 
and if found not to be so when required, should be made so by 
copious watering a day or so before the sowing is made. 

Either one of two modes of sowing may be adopted—broadcast, 
or in drills. Each has its merits, but the former is the one almost 
invariably practised by malees. 

In using the broadcast method, an admirable plan is to mix the 
seed well with about three times its bulk of dry silver sand. By 
this means it may be ensured that the seed be scattered evenly 
over the whole bed, not more in one place than in another. 

The mode of laying out the ground for the cultivation of Peas, 
Beans, Celery, Cauliflowers, and Cabbage, will be given in the 
places where those vegetables are severally treated of. 


THALLOG-ENS. 

AGARICACE2E. 

Agaricus. 

MUSHROOM. 

Mushrooms are produced spontaneously and in great abundance 
in many parts of Bengal, and may be had merely for the trouble 
of gathering; but the edible ones are so exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish from others that are poisonous, that it would be better, 
unless absolutely certain of the right ones, to abstain from them 
altogether. 

The following mode of producing them by cultivation has be&n 
communicated by Mr. D. B. Lindsay :— 

“ On the floor of an unoccupied bungalow, I laid a layer of 
broken bricks, about three inches thick, and covering a space about 
fifteen feet in length, by about three in breadth. Upon the top of 
the bricks I built up a bed of three layers of unbroken horse-drop¬ 
pings, about three inches thick, and three layers of good mould, 
also about three inches thick, say, first, a layer of horse-droppings, 
and then a layer of mould, and so on. The droppings should be 
partially dried, and well beaten down before being coveied with the 
mould. 

“ Water the bed occasionally, and in two or three months 1 will 
guarantee a crop of Mushrooms. 

“ Two descriptions of Mushiooms have grown, one with a 
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brownish, top, and the other, which is much the finest and largest 
of the two, with a pure white top. The gills of both are a light 
pink salmon colour when fresh.” * 


ENDOGENS. 

GEAMINACEJ3. 

Zea Mays. 

MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 

Bhoot — Mukka . 

The unripe and tender heads of Indian Corn, when cooked, are 
considered by most persons a most delicious vegetable. They are 
first boiled in milk, afterwards roasted, and then eaten with butter 
and pepper and salt. 

The plant is a native of Mexico ; but though it has now become 
thoroughly naturalized in all parts of India, it seems to have much 
degenerated, as the produce it affords is vastly inferior in every 
respect to that raised from the seed imported annually from America 
by the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

The usual season for sowing the seed is at about the beginning 
of the Rains: It should be sown in rows a foot apart, and the 
grains at eight inches apart in the rows. No particular care is 
required in the cultivation. The heads will be fit for use in 
August and September. 


ARACEiE. 

Colocasia antiquorum. 

Kuehoo — Gchoyan . 

A native vegetable, of which the tubers, nearly resembling in 
outward appearance those of the Jerusalem Artichoke, are the part 
eaten. The mode of cooking them is to pare them and fry them 
in ghee. They are not in great request with Europeans in Bengal, 
where potatoes may be had all the year through; but in the North- 
West Provinces, where potatoes are unattainable during the months 
of July, August, and September, they are much consumed in the 
way of a substitute. In flavour they are not very unlike Salsify. 

# £ Journal of Agri-Hort. Soc.,’ vol ix. p. 320. 
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They are cultivated much in the same way as Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes. The smaller of the tubers, being saved for the purpose, 
are planted about the end of May. The ground should be first 
well dug and broken up, to render it loose, and then furrows drawn 
across it, fourteen inches apart and four or five inches deep; in 
these the tubers should be laid, at fourteen inches apart, and the 
soil then covered in. They will require irrigation about every four 
days. 


ZINGIBER AOEiE. 

Zingiber officinale. 

GINGEB. 

Uclruk . 

There is no difference, it is stated, between the Ginger of this 
country and that of Jamaica, but what results from the way in 
which it is cultivated. 

The planting should be made about the end of May, just before 
the Rains commence, in a very rich light soil. Drills should be 
made a foot apart and two or three inches deep. In these pieces 
of the tuber should be laid, at about a foot apart, and covered in 
with soil. When the plants begin to grow they must be earthed 
up, and, if the rains have not set in, well watered. About January 
the roots will be ripe for taking up, when, having been well washed, 
they may be stored away. 

For ordinary use, however, it is hardly worth while to cultivate 
Ginger in a garden, as it may always be purchased cheaply enough 
in the bazar; but if it be required for making a preserve of, it 
must be grown for that especial purpose. In that case the tubers 
should be taken up, as early as possible after being formed, in their 
youngest and tenderest condition. This will be when the plants 
are not more than five or six; inches high. 

The following directions for making the preserve may perhaps 
be found useful;— 

Scald the tubers, wash them in cold water, and peel them clean. 
This will take some three or four days to accomplish. Make a 
syrup, of the proportion of a pound of sugar to a pint of water, into 
which stir gradually the beaten whites of two eggs. Boil and well 
skim it. When quite cold, pour it over the Ginger; cover it up, 
and let it remain so two or three days. Then pour it off from the 
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Ginger, boil, skim, and clarify, if necessary, #the syrup again, and, 
when cold, pour it a second time over the Ginger, and let it remain 
three or four days. Then boil the syrup again and pour it hot 
over the Ginger. Proceed in this vay till you find the syrup has 
thoroughly penetrated the Ginger, which you may ascertain by its 
taste and appearance when you cut a piece off, and till the syrup 
becomes very thick and rich. If you put the syrup hot to the 
Ginger at first, it will shrink and shrivel.* 

Curcuma longa. 

TURMERIC. 

Haldee , 

Turmeric, of which such large quantities are used by the natives 
for curries, may be always procured cheaply enough in the bazar, 
and is rather an agricultural produce than one to be raised profitably 
in the garden. 

The cultivation of it is carried on in the same way precisely as 
that of Ginger or Arrowroot. The tubers are put down in May, a 
foot or more apart, in rows. The plants are earthed up when about 
eight inches high, and then require no further attention till the crop 
is ready for taking up in the cold weather. 


MAJRANTACEiE. 

Maranta arundinacea. 

ARROWROOT. 

Genuine Arrowroot, such as exported from Surinam and Ber¬ 
muda, is the produce of the plant above named; but Arrowroot 
of a spurious kind is also obtained from the roots of two or three 
other plants. I have been informed that large quantities, the 
produce of Curcuma angustifolia, are exported to England from 
the Madras Presidency under the name of Indian Arrowroot. This 
is of a very inferior kind, and may be distinguished at once from 
the genuine, which is pure white, by its yellow tinge and by its 
not thickening in boiling water. Genuine Arrowroot may also be 
discovered by aid of the microscope, its granules being very distinct 
from those of any spurious kind. I cannot tell why any but the 

* Condensed fiom Miss Leslie’s Cookeiy Book. 
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genuine kind should be produced at all in this country, or whether 
any difficulty is experienced in the cultivation of M. arundinacea 
on the Madras side: in Bengal the plant may be obtained in any 
abundance and cultivated with the greatest ease. Dr. Jameson 
states, too, that it thrives in the Saharunpore district and throughout 
the North-West Provinces. 

The roots should be put in the ground in the month of May. 
Drills should be made, about three or four inches deep and two 
feet apart, in which the roots should be laid at the distance of a 
foot and a half from one another, and the earth covered over them. 
As the plants grow they should be earthed up in the same manner 
that Potatoes are. They love a good rich soil, and plenty of water 
during the time of their growth, which latter, indeed, they get 
naturally, as their growing time is during the Bains. They bear 
their small white flowers about August, and in January or February 
the crop may be taken up for use. A month or two previous, how¬ 
ever, water should be entirely withholden, to allow the roots to 
ripen. They are of a pure ivory-white colour, and should be as 
large as moderate-sized Carrots. The smaller ones should be 
reserved for a fresh planting, and the pointed ends also of the 
larger ones, at the extremities of which the eyes are situated, 
should be broken off, three inches in length, and kept for the same 
purpose. 

The mode of preparing the Arrowroot is very simple. The 
roots, after being well washed, should be pounded to a pulp in a 
wooden mortar, which may be hired for the occasion from the bazar. 
The pulp should be thrown into a large vessel of water, which will 
become turbid and milky, a portion of the pulp remaining suspended 
in it as a fibrous mass. The fibrous part should be lifted up, 
rinsed, pounded again in the mortar, thrown again into the water, 
lifted up a second time, rinsed, and then thrown away. The milky- 
looking water should be then strained through a coarse cloth into 
another vessel, and when the sediment has settled the water should 
be poured gently off and clean fresh water poured upon the sedi¬ 
ment. This, after having been well stirred up, should be strained 
through a fine cloth, and on settling the water should again be 
carefully and gently drained away. The sediment, which is then 
fine pure Arrowroot, should be dried on sheets of paper by exposure 
to the sun. 
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Ganna edulis. 

TOUS LES MOIS. 

An article, sold in the shops under the rame of Tons les Mois, 
hears a very close resemblance in quality and appearance to manu¬ 
factured Arrowroot, to which it is considered to he superior as a 
diet for children in that it is not of so constipative a tendency. 
Dr. Lindley conjectures it to be the produce of Canna edulis. 
If it be so, as this plant thrives well in India, the manufacture 
would be exceedingly easy by proceeding in the same way as 
adopted with Arrowroot. Such would be the case likewise, if as 
Mr. I. M. Jones states: “ There is also a giant species of Ar¬ 
rowroot (Canna coccinea), the product of which is known by the 
name of Tous les Mois.” * 


ORCHIDACE2E. 

Vanilla planifolia and V. aromatica. 

VANILLE. 

The Vanilla plant thrives well and blossoms and fruits freely in 
Bengal; but the pods that have been produced and preserved here 
can hardly be considered satisfactory for use in confectionery. 
When kept a short time they have somewhat of a sour smell, quite 
distinct from the fine sweet scent emitted by those imported from 
the Mauritius, even after kept several years. Whether this arises 
from the climate being unfavourable to the maturation of the pods, 
or from the want of proper management in the curing of them, it 
is difficult to say. It may possibly be attributable in some degree 
to both causes. As the pods are not ready for gathering till De¬ 
cember, it seems not improbable that they require more warmth 
during the two or three months when they are completing the 
ripening process than the climate of Bengal will afford them. 

The mode of cultivation practised in the Mauritius and adopted 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, is to build at the base of some 
high tree a small rampart of brickwork, about a foot high, fill it 
up with a light soil of leaf-mould, plant in it the Vanille plant, and 
brick over the surface of the soil. In a short time the plant will 
grow to a considerable height up the tree, clasping it with the 
aerial roots it throws out as it ascends. 

* * The Naturalist in Bermuda.’ 
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A flowerpot, however, with suitable soil, answers, as far as I can 
see, the purpose equally well as the rampart of brickwork; for in 
no great time the Vanille plant, after climbing up "the tree, discon¬ 
nects itself almost entirely from the soil at the base of the tree, 
except by the old dried roots, which seem no longer to convey any 
nourishment to the plant. 

The plants continue blossoming from February to April. The 
flowers expand early in the morning, at which time they require to 
be operated upon artificially, or, in this country at least, they will 
not set fruit. The operation consists in introducing the points of 
small tweezers into the mouth of the flower, handling it gently, and 
extracting from the upper lip a small piece of the membrane which 
encloses the pollen. If successful, it will be known that impregna¬ 
tion has taken place by the circumstance of the flower not dropping 
from the ovary for full a month or more. If not successful, the 
flower drops off in a day or tw r o. 

The plants may likewise be grown with great success in pots, 
trained upon a bamboo trellis fixed in them; and possibly in 
Bengal this would be found the best plan to adopt, as the plants 
would thus not only be at command during the whole period of 
their growth, but might be removed at the commencement of the 
cold season to some warm sheltered situation, instead of being left 
exposed, as they usually are, to the full force of the cold winds. 

Ample directions for the culture of the Vanille plant and the 
preparation of the pods, as practised at Bourbon, will be found in 
vol. ix. of the c Journal of the Agri-Hor t icultural Society/ 


LILIACEiE. 

Allium Cepa. 

ONION. 

Peeydj . 

There are many varieties of Onion grown m Europe, some of 
which, such as the Spanish, are of great size. But for this country 
the most serviceable will probably be found to be the Strasbourg 
and the Deptford. There are also two large and good acclimated 
kinds of Onion, known in the neighbourhood of Calcutta as the 
Patna and Bombay. 

The seed of the Onion keeps good but a short time—generally, 
it is said, not longer than a year; and as most of the seed that 
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comes to this country is more than a year old, it is not altogether 
surprising that, when sown, it is so often found to fail of germi¬ 
nating. 

The surest way, therefore, of securing good seed is at the com¬ 
mencement of the Cold season to purchase several of the finest 
Onions procurable from the bazar and plant them out in the garden, 
about a foot apart. These will grow up and by the commencement 
of the hot season produce an abundant supply of seed, which should 
be stored away in well-corked bottles for sowing the next Cold 
season. 

The time for sowing seed is about the middle of October. The 
sowing may be made broadcast or in drills ten inches apart. The 
soil should be light and enriched with old manure, carefully levelled 
and in a damp state when the seeds are sown. When the young 
plants are somewifat advanced in growth they should be thinned 
out to about six inches apart. 

If imported seed is used, perhaps the preferable method is to 
sow it in large seed-pans, and when the young plants are about 
three or four inches high, to put them out in a bed prepared for 
them in the open grouftd. They should not be planted deep in the 
soil. Onions are much benefited by frequent watering. When 
by the commencement of the Hot season the bulbs have attained to 
their full size, the stems should be bent down in order that they 
may more speedily decay. On the stems becoming withered, the 
Onions should be taken up and laid out two or three days in the 
sun, and, when well dried, stored away for use. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta I ha've not met with much 
success in the cultivation of Onions for storing; but in the Upper 
Provinces I was able, with little trouble, to raise abundant crops 
for that purpose 


Allium Porrum. 

LEEK. 

The Musselburgh and the London are accounted the finest kinds 
of Leek. Sowing should be made as soon as the Rains are over; 
and as this vegetable is much benefited by being transplanted, the 
seed is best sown broadcast and thinly upon a light rich soil. 
When the plants are about six or eight inches high, the earth in 
which they are growing should be thoroughly softened by watering, 
so that the plants may be taken up without injury to their roots. In 
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a well-manured piece of ground rows of holes should be made with 
a dibble or pointed stick, at the distance of a foot between each 
row. The holes in the rows should be six inches apart and about 
four inches deep. Insert in each hole a young Leek, and a small 
quantity of earth after it. When all the young plants are put into 
the gr#und, give the whole a good watering. As the plants grow 
they will require to be earthed up to blanch them. To thrive well 
they require a great deal of watering. It is said that the tops of 
the leaves should be cut off occasionally, and that this will induce 
the roots to swell. 


Allium sativum. 

GARLIC. 

Bu&hoon. 

This vegetable is very much cultivated by the natives in most 
parts of India, and is always obtainable at so cheap a rate from 
the bazar, that it is hardly worth while perhaps to undertake the 
cultivation of it in the garden. 

The root consists of several small what are called cloves. For 
cultivation these are planted out in October singly, in drills about 
seven inches apart and two or three inches deep. The crop is 
taken up in the commencement of the hot weather, and the cloves, 
after being first well dried in the sun, stored away for use. 

Allium Schsenoprasum. 

CHIYES. 

This vegetable may be met with in some few gardens, but for 
the most part is very little cultivated or known in this country. 
The thin awl-shaped onion-flavoured leaves are the parts of the 
plant used in cookery. It is propagated by division of the roots 
in October. 

Allium Ascalonicum. 

SHALLOT. 

Gundhun. 

A vegetable but little known, I believe, to Europeans in this 
country. The small Onion-like bulbs are the part eaten. It is 
propagated by setting out in October the cloves or bulbs about six 
inches asunder. By the commencement of the Hot season the crop 
will be fit to be taken up to be stored for future use. 
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Asparagus officinalis. 

ASPARAGUS. 

The flavour of Asparagus in this country is much inferior to 
what it is in Europe. One great recommendation to it, however, 
is that it is in season just when all other European vegetables have 
gone out. 

The seeds should he sown in August, or as soon after as prac¬ 
ticable, under shelter from the weather, in seed-gumlahs, in very 
loose mellow earth, both rich and sandy ; for, if the soil be at all 
retentive, the roots, which are very delicate, would at the time of 
planting out be sure to be broken, and the plants much checked in 
consequence. By the time the Rains are over the young seedling- 
plants should be about ten inches high. 

The most economical mode of proceeding then is, in a plot of 
ground selected for the purpose, to dig cylindrical holes, a foot 
wide and two or more feet deep, at a distance of a foot and a half 
apart. In these, to the depth of about ten inches, throw a compost 
of equal parts of mould and well-decayed manure. Plant one plant 
in each, spreading the roots out horizontally in a fan form, and 
taking great care not to break them in doing so. Well water 
them, and continue to do so constantly, never allowing the soil to 
become at all dry. As the plants advance in height, so keep filling 
in soil well enriched with manure. In three or four months’ time 
the holes will thus become filled up to a level with the surrounding 
ground. About the end of April or in the beginning of May they 
will bear flowers, the removal of which before forming seed, though 
considered by some a needless trouble, will conduce to strengthen 
the plants. It is, however, of great importance that no portion of 
the foliage should be plucked, but rather be encouraged to make 
as vigorous growth as possible. When the Rains commence the 
plants will require no further attention : they will send up at that 
period several shoots, from which cuttings might be made for table 
use; but it is far better to spare them and allow them to grow into 
branches, and not make any cuttings till the following year. In 
the Cold season the stems will die entirely down and the plants 
remain dormant till March, when they will make indications of 
again sprouting. At this time, therefore, preparations may be 
made for what is called forcing them for the table. The earth 
should be removed till the roots of the plants are reached, and a 
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good rich dressing of manure supplied; after this they should be 
well watered daily. In about a fortnight’s time fine green heads 
will begin to show themselves above ground, which may be cut for 
the table. 

Asparagus-beds wear out, it is said, in three or four years’ 
time; but this depends much, I believe, on the way in which they 
are treated. If at the commencement of the growing season they 
be well enriched with manure, and afterwards constantly well watered 
and the plants not cut too severely for use, they will last unim¬ 
paired probably for very many years. Salt is usually recommended 
as a fine manure for Asparagus; but I have been told by one of 
our best practical gardeners in this country that he has applied it 
without perceiving any benefit from it. 


DICTYOGENS. 

DIOSCOREACE2E. 

Dioscorea. 

YAMS. 

Dr. Roxburgh describes as many as seven eatable Yams: but 
not more than three or four can be accounted of any value for the 
table; and where moreover Potatoes are so plentiful throughout 
the year as they are in Calcutta, there seems little inducement for 
the cultivation of Yams. 

1. D. globosa —Choopree Aloo .—This Dr. Roxburgh states to 
be “ most esteemed of all Yams among the natives, as well as 
Europeans.” I cannot say that tubers I have purchased from the 
bazar, under the name of Choopree-Aloo, seem to merit this dis¬ 
tinction. Others appear to me to be superior. 

2. D. alata —Khum Aloo .—This is "accounted second in order 
of merit. 

3. D. purpurea—j Eukto Gruraniya Aloo .—This apparently is the 
Yam brought by Mr. M‘Murray, gardener to the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, from the Mauritius, concerning which he states that 
it is as much cultivated in the Mauritius as Potatoes are in England, 
and that it is most excellent. The tuber is of a dull crimson red 
outside and of a glistening white within. 

4. D, rubella —Gruraniya Aloo. — A common but very excellent 
Yam, as good as any perhaps in cultivation. The tuber is of great 
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size, crimson red on the outside, and of a glistening white 
within. 

5. D. atropurpurea— Malacca Yam .—Known also, I believe, in 
Calcutta as the Rangoon Yam ; is very similar to the last, and an 
excellent Yam. A tuber of this was sent to the Agri-Hortieultural 
Society from the garden of Captain H. B. Weston, measuring two 
feet in length and weighing as much as eight seers. 

6. D. Japonica— Chinese Potato .—Sent to this country by Mr. 
Fortune, but possessing no merit that I can see above the two last 
kinds, w T hich it much resembles. 

7. D. fasciculata— Soosnee Aloo. —A very distinct kind of l 7 am ; 
the tubers are about the size and form and colour of large kidney 
Potatoes, and, when well cooked, bear a greater resemblance in 
mealiness and flavour to the Potato than any other Yam 1 know. 

8. D. sp.— New Zealand Yam. —Presented to the Agri-Horti¬ 
cultural Society by Captain Hill, of Bankshall, and remarkable for 
producing great ash-grey aerial tubers upon its stems. From the 
account Captain Hill gives of it when cooked, it is more to be 
regarded as a curiosity than for any value it possesses for the table. 
It has been grown in the Barrackpore Park and found to be ex¬ 
ceedingly prolific. 

Yams should be put in the ground in April, the soil having been 
previously dug deeply and well lightened with old manure, so that 
the tubers may be able to expand freely. The plants are extensive 
trailers, and are usually grown where they may have some tree to 
run up, or else have a bamboo-trellis placed for their support. 
The crop will be ready for digging up in December. 

The proper mode of cooking Yams, as, I believe, is pretty well 
known to all Indian cooks, is, after the tuber has been boiled, to 
bury it for half an hour or more beneath the hot wood-ashes. By 
this means ail moisture becomes dried out of it, and it is rendered 
nice and mealy. 

The following directions with regard to the cultivation of the 
Chinese Potato, D Japonica, given by M. Montigny, the French 
Consul, who sent it from Shanghae to France, no doubt would 
apply equally well to all other kinds of Yam grown in this 
country:— 

“For propagation the smallest roots are set apart. In the spring 
the roots are taken out and planted in furrows pretty near each 
other in well-prepared ground. They soon spiout and foim pi os- 
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trate stems, which are made into cuttings as soon as they are six 
feet long. As soon as the cuttings are ready, a field is woiked into 
ridges, along each of which is formed a small furrow, in which the 
pieces of the stem are laid down and covered with a little earth, 
except the leaves. If the weather is rainy, the cuttings strike im¬ 
mediately ; if dry, they must he watered till they do strike. In 
fifteen or twenty days the roots begin to form, and at the same time 
lateral branches appear, which must be carefully removed from 
time tp time, or the roots will not grow to the proper size.” * 

Mr. J. Henderson, of Kingskerswell, South Devon, likewise 
gives the following practical directions:— 

The manner in which the Chinese cultivate it is extremely 
simple. The earth is first formed into ridges, when small tubers or 
portions of large ones are planted on the top, at about three feet 
apart; after the plants have attained a little strength, the shoots are 
spread over the sides of the ridges, and pegged down at the leaf end, 
six or eight inches from each other (care being taken to cover the 
joints or parts pegged down with a portion of eaith), when they 
soon strike root, and throw out tubers; by this means, immense 
quantities of roots, of the size of eaily-framed kidney potatoes, are 
raised on a comparatively small piece of ground. The above is the 
ordinary Chinese mode of culture, but to obtain them of a large 
size, small tubers, or portions, are planted on ridges, from ten inches 
to one foot apart, and the plants are allowed to grow freely till late 
in the autumn, when the foliage is cut away and dried, or partially 
dried, and given to cattle, the tubers by this means attain on an 
average 1 lb. and upwards in weight.” f 


DICLINOUS EXOGENS. 

EUPHOEBIACEJE. 

Manihot utilissima. 

TAPIOCA—MANDIOC OR CASSAVA PLANT. 

Dr. Lindley describes the Tapioca plant as £C a shrub about eight 
feet high, extensively cultivated for food all over the tropical parts 
of the world. Of this plant the large root, weighing as much as 
30 lbs., is full of venomous juice, which, if taken internally, produces 
death. The roots are rasped, the pulp well bruised and thoroughly 

* 4 Gardener’s Chronicle,’ 22nd July, 1854. 
f ‘Gardener’s Chronicle/ 23rd December, 1854. 
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washed, after which the mark is placed on iron plates to be heated. 
In this way the venom is washed out or driven off, and the residue 
becomes Cassava. The powder which floats off in the water is a 
very pure starch, which, when it settles down, becomes Tapioca.” * 

The plant thrives well in Bengal, and a considerable plantation 
of it is raised annually in the garden of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, though the manufacture of Tapioca is rarely, I believe, 
resorted to in India. 

The season for taking up the crop of roots is in January, at 
the same time that cuttings are put down for the crop of the 
following year. 

In subjoining the following directions to be pursued in the 
culture and manufacture of Tapioca, as given by J. P. Langlois, 
Esq., in the c Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 5 I need 
hardly, perhaps, state how important a point in the manufacture 
is the driving off by heat on hot iron plates the poisonous pro¬ 
perties of the root. The poison is said to be very volatile. 

“ Soil .—This plant will thrive in any soil, although a sandy loam 
is the best. 

4 4 Cultivation .—It requires no cultivation whatever, and is occa¬ 
sionally met with in Arakan, growing wild in the Jungle. 

“ Propagation .—By cutting. Care to be taken to use the stronger 
branches. The cutting must be from two to three feet long; to be 
placed in the ground in an upright position, and in rows, four feet 
apart. 

“ Preparation .—Twelve months after planting, the roots are fit to 
be dug up. They must then be well washed, and put into a trough 
with water, in which they are allowed to remain six hours, when 
the outer bark will be easily removed by a pressure of the hand. 
The next process is to grate the roots, and then press out the milky 
juice, which is poured into a flat tub. This is now suffered to rest 
for eight hours, when all the flour will subside to the bottom. The 
water is then poured off, and the ineal laid upon wicker-frames to 
dry in the sun, for two or three hours. The flour is then placed 
upon hot plates, and well stirred, to prevent it burning, 

“ The heat will cause the amylaceous substance to coagulate into 
small irregular lumps of a transparent and gelatiniform colour. The 
Tapioca is then ready for use. 

“ This is the best mode of preparing Tapioca, as customary at the 
Mauritius. 


‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ 
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CU CURBIT ACEJE. 

Momordica Charantia var. muricata. 

KurSla. 

A Gourd of about the size and form of a hen’s egg, pointed 
at the ends, and covered with little blunt tubercles; of intensely 
bitter taste: much consumed by the natives; and agreeable also 
to Europeans occasionally as an ingredient to flavour their curries 
by way of variety. 

The seed is sown at the beginning of the Rains, and the Gourd 
is in season in the Cold season, when the plant has rather a pretty 
appearance, trailing upon the ground, with its small foliage, 
bright yellow flowers, and curious fruits. 

Luffa acutangula. 

Jhinga — Torooee . 

A cylindrical, somewhat club-formed Gourd, about ten inches 
or a foot long, with sharp ribbed projections from end to end. 
Dr. Roxburgh says, “ Peeled,, boiled, and dressed with butter, 
pepper, and salt, it is little inferior to green peas.” 

I am afraid many would be disappointed who put reliance upon 
this statement: however, that is a matter of taste. The plant 
is an annual; the seed is sown in the Rains; and the vegetable 
is ready for use in the Cold season. 

Benincasa cerifera. 

PUMPKIN—WHITE GOURD. 

Chal Koomva—Panee Koomra. 

A very large, handsome, egg-shaped Gourd, to appearance 
covered with a pale greenish-white waxen bloom; whether much 
eaten by Europeans I am unaware, but greatly consumed by the 
natives. It has a very pleasing appearance upon the thatched 
dwellings of the natives, where it may often be noticed in the 
most exposed and unprotected situations. On inquiry whether it 
was not liable very often to be stolen, I was assured that other 
Gourds in a similar situation would likely enough be stolen, but 
that there was an especial respect paid to this, upon certain reli¬ 
gious considerations, that rendered it perfectly safe. 

The plant is an annual. The seed is sown in the Rains; and 
the vegetable is in use in the Cold season. 
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Lagenaria vulgaris. 

BOTTLE-GOURD—FUKEER’S BOTTLE. 

Laokee — Kudoo . 

One of the commonest of the native vegetables, a moderate¬ 
sized Gourd having the appearance of two oval Gourds united 
endwise, or of an inflated bladder compressed by a cord around 
it. Cultivated in all parts of India; cut up into slices in the 
manner of French beans it affords a palatable, but rather insipid 
dish about the beginning of the Cold season. The plant is an 
annual. 

Gueumis sativus. 

CUCUMBER. 
j Keera* 

There appear to be two kinds of this vegetable, either domes¬ 
ticated in this country or indigenous ; but neither have the delicacy 
or fine flavour of the European kinds. 

1. The one grows to a very large size, is green when young, 
and becomes darker as it ripens and mottled with whitish stripes 
from end to end. This seems to be the Nepal kind, described 
by Don and other writers as cultivated in Calcutta, and growing 
to as much as seventeen inches long. I have not met with it of 
that size, but find that it is considered very large when of no 
more than twelve or fourteen inches in length. It is hardly fit 
for eating uncooked when more than six inches long; much 
beyond that size it is tough and tasteless. 

2. The other is of smaller growth, and of a creamy-white 
colour when young, turning to a rusty colour at the ends as it 
ripens. This answers nearly to the description of the one called 
the 66 White Turkey.” It is the better of the two for stewing; 
cooked in which way, it affords a very delicious dish during the 
Rains, when so few other vegetables are to be had. 

The plants of these two kinds have very long and powerful 
stems, which are generally trained to run up a tree. The seed is 
sown in July or later, and the cucumbers are in season during all 
the Rains. 

I have tried to raise cucumber plants from American seed at 
the same period of the year, but uniformly without success. The 
plants made no growth, became sickly, and perished without 
blossoming. Towards the end of the Rains I have raised plants 

I 
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which blossomed and gave promise of fruit, but perished without 
yielding any. I have again sown the seed at the end of October, 
and the plants put out in rich soil in large deep earthern pans, 
and trained upon a trellis in a verandah, have in two months’ 
time produced small cucumbers, with much of the flavour and 
delicacy of the European vegetable; and no doubt would have 
been much finer had I sown English seed of a superior sort. The 
great difficulty in cultivating this vegetable, when raised from 
imported seed, is to protect it from the ravages of certain small 
red beetles, which visit the plants in great numbers and entirely 
devour the leaves as soon as the first four or five are formed. 
A rough framework of bamboo might be easily constructed, with 
common musquito-curtain leno stretched over it, which would 
perhaps be a safeguard against their depredations. The trifling 
expense thus incurred would be well bestowed to obtain this deli¬ 
cious vegetable in perfection. 

Gucumis utilissimus. 

KuTcree. 

A’bright-red prickly Gourd of the size and form of an ostrich 
egg. When young of a cylindrical form, and in that state eaten 
much by Europeans in the North-'West Provinces, in lieu of 
Cucumbers, being in season long before that vegetable, but not 
to be compared with it in flavour. 

The seed is sown in March there, and the vegetable is in use 
in the Hot season. 


Cucurbita Melopepo. 

SQUASH. 

The name Squash is given in America to two or three kinds of 
Gourd of the same description as the Vegetable Marrow. 

1. One is called the Lima or Cocoa-nut Squash, from its resem¬ 
blance in shape and size to a Cocoa-nut. 

2. Another is called the Marrow or Scallop Squash, from its 
similarity in shape to the shell which bears that name. 

A writer in the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle ’ says« Squashes are 
extensively grown in America. The seeds are either set in a 
hollow basin, one or two in a place, or on hills. They are of 
various kinds and qualities, and are boiled green like the Vegetable 
Marrow, or mashed like the Turnip with milk and pepper and 
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salt. When ripe, they are made into pies in the same manner as 
Pumpkins. Some are gathered in France, when of the size of an 
egg, boiled whole in salt-and-water, iaid upon toast, and eaten as 
Asparagus.” * 

In Lower Bengal the seeds should be sown in the open ground 
about the end of October. The plants will require a large space 
of ground to trail over; so select a spot where they may have 
room for that purpose. 

The best plan, then, is to dig holes in the earth about sixteen 
inches wide and as many deep. Fill these with richly-manured 
soil, and sow in each two or three seeds.* If more than one germi¬ 
nate, pull all but one up. 

When the plants have formed about four of their rough leaves, 
they will, almost to a certainty, become attacked by the red-beetle 
mentioned as so injurious to the Cucumber. The malees usually 
throw wood-ashes over the leaves to protect them, but this obviously 
is very injurious to the plants. If, however, the plants can be pre¬ 
served through the earlier period of their growth, a change seems 
to take place in the nature of their juices, insomuch that the 
young leaves become no longer attacked by this insect, and in 
the course of a week or two they will come into flower. When 
they have set as many fruits as the vine will bear, the flowers upon 
the plants should be removed. They require constant and copious 
watering and occasionally with liquid-manure. 

Care must be taken to gather the Gourds whilst tender and 
ready, as they very rapidly become hard and woody. Miss Leslie, 
however, observes: “ the Green or Summer Squash is best when 
the outside is beginning to turn yellow, as it is then less watery 
and insipid than when younger.” 

In the North-West Provinces the sowing of the seed must not 
be made before the end of February, as the plants will not live in 
the Cold season in that part of India. 

Cucurbita maxima. 

RED GOURD. 

Sufuree Koomra—Lai Koomra. 

A brownish-red, globular-shaped, bluntly-ribbed Gourd, of enor¬ 
mous size, cultivated extensively by the natives for sale in the 
bazars, where it is cut up and sold in slices. In my opinion, 
* 1 Gardener’s Chronicle,’ January, 1862; 
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the most agreeable far of any of the Indian Gourds; dressed and 
cooked with boiled beef, as carrots are, it can hardly be distin¬ 
guished from them either in appearance or flavour. An annual: 
seed sown in the Rains; vegetable in use during the Cold season; 
not often cultivated in gardens. 

Trichosanthes anguina. 

SNAKE-GOURD—CLTJR-GOURD. 

Ghichinga . 

A large, greenish-white, club-formed Gourd, of the length of a 
man’s arm, and about four inches thick; of exceedingly rapid 
growth ; eaten, sliced and dressed in the manner of French beans, 
during the Cold season. 

Cultivated principally by the natives, frequently upon the edge 
of a tank. 

Trichosanthes dioeca. 

Pulwul 

A small, oblong, green Gourd, four inches long and two broad. 
Boiled whole, or in quarters, it affords rather an insipid dish, but 
being in season during the Rains, when little else of the vegetable 
kind is to be had, it proves very acceptable; not cultivated in 
gardens, as it is usually to be had cheaply from the bazar. 


HYPGGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

MORINGACEAD. 

Hyperanther a Moringa. 

HORSE-RADISH TREE. 

Suhujna . 

The root of this tree is generally used throughout India as a 
substitute for Horse-radish, to which, however, in flavour it is 
much inferior. Plants are easily raised from seed, and are of 
exceedingly rapid growth. The long, unripe seed-pods are greatly 
consumed by the natives in their curries. When cut into pieces 
about four inches long and boiled, they have a most agreeable 
flavour, hardly to be distinguished from that of Asparagus, and 
would be an excellent vegetable for the table were they not of so 
fibrous a nature. They are produced in the month of March. 
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BRASSICACE2E. 

Nasturtium officinale. 

WATER-CRESS. 

Water-cress thrives well in Bengal, and abundance of it may be 
easily raised in the Cold season for salad. The plants are propa¬ 
gated from seed or cuttings. In gardens, where there is a tank, 
the best plan, perhaps, is to sow the seed, or plant the cuttings in 
rather shallow pans with a few small holes in their bottom, and 
half filled with soil. Place the pans along the edge of the tank, 
so that the bottoms may be immersed; the water, penetrating 
through the holes, will keep the roots of the cress continually wet. 
As the water sinks in the tank, which it will gradually do during 
the Cold season, lower at the same time the pans into it 

Cochlearia Armoracia. 

HORSE-RADISH. 

Horse-radish has been now for some years grown, but can 
hardly be said to have been cultivated in India. As exhibited at 
the Calcutta annual vegetable shows it is always in the condition 
of a number of fibrous roots of different degrees of thickness, 
twisted in every kind of crooked form, instead of being, as it 
ought to he, one single straight stout stick. 

The mode of cultivation adopted in England is to bury pieces of 
the root, an inch and a half long, a foot deep in the ground, which, 
by a year or two after, will grow up and reach the surface, and 
then be fit for taking up for use. I have tried this method here, 
but not been successful with it, as the pieces of root I deposited 
below the ground I found in a very short time perished. 

The plan I then resorted to, with perfect success, was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Place round the sides of a flowerpot, filled with mould, well 
lightened with silver sand, pieces of the roots, of the thickness of a 
quill, and two inches long. These being kept watered, quickly 
sprout and form rooted plants. Dig holes a foot and a half deep, 
ten inches wide, and a foot apart on a piece of high ground. Fill 
the lower half-foot with well-manured soil, and the remaining 
upper foot with a light mellow soil, and put one of the plants in 
each. When they have been established about a week or two, 
remove the earth from the roots, and clear away all the small 
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fibrous roots that hare formed, leaving only one main root to 
proceed downwards. Repeat this three or four times at intervals, 
removing the earth deeper each time for the purpose. When the 
main root has descended about a foot deep, which it will do in a 
very short time, by being cleared of all fibres upon it but those at 
its very extremity, it will have reached the rich soil at the bottom 
of the hole. Remove, then, the uppermost foot of soil, and fill in 
with silver sand. This answers two purposes. The water given 
to the plants will immediately sink down through the sand to the 
roots, where it is alone wanted; and the main stem of the root will 
not be induced to form fibres on its sides. The roots will be ready 
for use in about four or five months’ time. 

This plan may seem very troublesome, but it is not very much 
so in reality. The Horse-radish, however, may be grown like 
any other ordinary plant, by merely putting out the plants in a 
good soil, on a high piece of ground, at the distance of a foot 
or more apart. 


Lepidium sativum. 

CEESS. 

Haleem . 

Cress-seed may be sown in the open ground, when the Rains 
cease, in October. It is best to sow only a small quantity at 
a time, and to keep up a succession of sowings, at short intervals, 
during the Cold season. As the malees rarely cut it for use till it 
is three or four inches high, it is as well to sow it broadcast, and 
rather thinly. 

If, however, it be required to be eaten, as is usual in England, 
when little more than the seed-leaves are formed, it may be raised 
at nearly all times in the year. It is best in that case to make the 
sowings in large shallow pans, filled with good light soil. The 
soil should be well watered, and the seed then scattered thickly 
over its surface. Over the pan a covering should be placed till 
the seed germinate, and then be removed. In a few days the cress 
will be fit for cutting. 

In order to save seed, in the early part of the Cold season plants 
in the open ground at about six inches apart should be reserved. 
These, by the commencement of the Hot season, will yield a 
plentiful supply of seed, which should be carefully stored away for 
future use. 
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Brassica oleracea. 

CABBAGE. 

Kobee . 

The varieties of Cabbage cultivated in Europe are very 
numerous; but between many of them there is scarcely a per¬ 
ceptible difference, the merit of each consisting principally in its 
being better adapted than others for the particular season at which 
it is raised. In this country, however, as there is only one season 
when the Cabbage can be cultivated at all, a number of varieties 
would be useless. A selection, therefore, of some three or four of 
the best is all that can be required. 

Among these the Early York may perhaps be considered indis» 
pensable, both for the quickness of its growth, and the delicacy of 
its flavour. 

Any one or two of the following kinds, which are all of esta¬ 
blished reputation, may be added :—Battersea, Emperor, Non¬ 
pareil, Paignton, and Imperial. The kinds, seeds of which are 
annually imported by the Agri-Horticultural Society from America 
and the Cape, besides the Early York and Battersea, are— 

The Stjgab-loae.— So called from its peculiar shape; not a 
very desirable variety for this country, as it has no especial merit 
as regards flavour to recommend it; and its outer leaves are very 
apt soon to decay from exposure to the sun. 

Savoy Cabbage. —A variety with curly or crumpled leaves, 
forms a dense compact' head, and is of very strong flavour; bears 
the heat of this country better perhaps than any other. 

Drumhead. —A coarse Cattle-Cabbage, of immense size, not 
admissible into the garden. 

Red Cabbage. —A small variety of the Drumhead kind; 
forms a densely close head; used only for pickling. 

The beginning of September is about as early as sowings may 
be commenced with any advantage. The attempt to raise Cabbages 
earlier is attended with great trouble, and generally with but little 
success. Occasional sowing may be made for succession of crops 
up to the end of the year, later than which it is of not much use to 
continue them. 

The earlier sowings, to be more conveniently protected from 
Tain, had better be made in large gumlahs. As the seed, if good, 
germinates in two days, it is best to test it by a trial-sowing, and 
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then to sow it only just so thickly as to render it unnecessary to 
thin out the seedlings. If the seedlings, notwithstanding, come up 
too crowded, they must be pricked out immediately to two inches 
apart. To prevent damping off, they must have as much light 
as can possibly be given them, short of direct sunshine. They 
must, at the same time, be carefully kept from exposure to heavy 
rain. 

It is better not to be in too great a hurry to put the young 
plants out in the open ground. If they become large and crowded 
in the gumlahs", they had better be thinned out and transplanted 
into other gumlahs, rather than put out in the ground before the 
rains are over, although that may not be before the middle of 
October. 

The soil, where the plants are to be grown, can hardly be made 
too rich with manure. The most economical way of proceeding is 
to draw rows of lines a foot and a half apart. In these dig holes 
about eight inches wide, and eight inches deep, at intervals of 
a foot and a half apart. Fill up the holes with a rich compost of 
mould and manure, and put in each a Cabbage-plant. The young 
plants will require to be protected from the sun for three or four 
days. A broken flowerpot or a plantain leaf placed over them in 
the day-time, and removed at night, answers the purpose well. 
They should not be suffered to flag for want of water; and when 
they have become well established and are making growth, the 
application of liquid manure will be highly beneficial. Frequent 
watering will have the tendency to make the earth cake and 
harden on the surface. When this happens, it should be broken 
up by hoeing round the stems. 

The Cabbage takes about four months from the time of sowing 
to come to perfection. 

When a head of Cabbage has been cut, if the stump be left in 
the ground, it will send out side shoots and produce two or three 
nice heads, little inferior to the one that was cut. 

When the Hot season, moreover, approaches, and the Cabbages 
no longer form heads, young sprouts will be produced from the old 
stalks, affording a nice supply of greens for the table till a very 
late period. 

COLEWORT—COLLARD. 

Cabbages, cut for cooking, when little more than half-grjjwn, 
and before they have begun to form a head, are usually called 
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“ Greens.” The particular kind above named, and Yanack, are 
accounted best for the purpose; but some persons consider that 
nearly all kinds answer equally well. 

In this country, in the way of Greens, nothing can equal Cauli¬ 
flower-plants, cut when not quite half-grown, for flavour and 
delicacy. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

A variety of Cabbage, which, instead of forming one single 
head, produces numerous small ones, of about the size of a pullet's 
egg. It is in season in Europe during the hard weather, when 
other vegetables of the sort are unattainable, and is accounted then 
a great delicacy. 

I have tried to cultivate it at Chinsurah, but, though the plants 
throve well, they did not produce the crop of little compact heads 
they do in Europe, but only ill-formed bunches of small leaves, 
quite unfit for the table. At the several vegetable shows of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society I have visited at Calcutta I have never 
seen satisfactory specimens of this vegetable exhibited. Possibly 
it might succeed in the cold climate of the Upper Provinces, but 
the cultivation of it would be hardly worth the trouble. 

BORECOLE—SCOTCH KALE. 

A variety of Cabbage remarkable for its crimped and plume¬ 
like leaves, which spread abroad loosely, and never form, as other 
kinds do, a compact head. Ifs principal merit in Europe consists 
in its great hardihood. In this country there can be no reason for 
cultivating it on that account. It has consequently little to recom¬ 
mend it but its curious and ornamental appearance. The time 
and manner of cultivation are the same as for any other kind 
of Cabbage. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Phool-Kobee. 

There are some eight or nine varieties of Cauliflower given in 
the English seedmen’s lists, but none are to be preferred to the 
sort called “ Walcheren,” which is of old and well-established 
reputation. In the Upper Provinces this vegetable, raised from 
imported seed, may be grown to perfection. Where such is the 
case, none but imported seed should be made use of. But in 
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Lower Bengal it is from acclimated seed only that it can be 
brought to produce heads of any size. The fine-looking Cauli¬ 
flowers sold in the Calcutta bazars, as well as the large specimens 
sent to the horticultural shows there, are always raised from 
acclimated seed. This seed, I understand, is commonly obtained 
from Patna, that being about the most southernly locality m the 
plains of India where it can be matured. It bears a high price at 
Calcutta, where as much as two rupees is demanded for one 
rupee’s weight of it. 

The directions given for the cultivation of Cabbage apply alike 
for that of the Cauliflower, except that the Cauliflower requires, if 
anything, a richer soil and a more liberal supply of manure. 

In the vicinity of Calcutta, plants raised from imported seed 
grow to a great size, and do not form heads till late in the season, 
even if they ever form them at all, and then only of about the size 
of a tea-cup. These, however, will be found of very delicate 
flavour, and, in my opinion, superior to those raised from accli¬ 
mated seed. 

Some cultivators strongly recommend the removal of the lower 
leaves as of great efficacy in causing the plants to form flower- 
heads. 

A method 1 have found very successful in the cultivation of this 
vegetable has been to put out the plants, when very young, singly 
into small pots, and, when they have outgrown these, to shift them 
into others just about large enough for them to complete half their 
growth in; and, when the Rains are over, to transfer them to their 
places in the open ground. If planted so deep that the whole of 
the stem is buried beneath the soil, very little, if any, earthing-up 
will be required afterwards. By exposing the plants to the sun a 
few days before removal from the pots they will not flag, or in any 
way suffer on being put out into the open ground. This may seem 
an unnecessarily troublesome mode of proceeding. I am, however, 
inclined to believe that it is one which involves less trouble than 
any other. The pots can be kept in a place where the plants are 
protected from over much wet and sun, and, with the exception of 
being regularly -watered, left almost to themselves. Thus all the 
earthing-up and constant attention, which takes up so much of the 
malee's time, may be saved, and the risk of damping-off avoided as 
well. Moreover, the cramping of the roots in pots, during the 
earlier period of their growth, has been attended, as I have 
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thought, with the usual beneficial effect of inducing the plants 
more readily to form heads of bloom; and this, as regards plants 
raised from imported seed, is a point of the greatest consequence. 

SPROUTING BROCOLI. 

A variety which, instead of forming one large single head, 
produces numerous small ones on the axils of the leaves. Its 
principal merit in Europe consists in its supplying an excellent dish 
at a period of the year when no other variety of Brocoli or Cauli¬ 
flower is to be had. It is, however, an inferior vegetable, and 
possesses no particular merit to recommend its cultivation in this 
country. 

I have made attempts to cultivate it in my garden at Chinsurah, 
but with no success; nor have I seen at the Calcutta vegetable 
shows any specimens but what were uniformly most unsatis¬ 
factory. 

BROCOLI. 

Of this vegetable there are several varieties mentioned in the 
English seedmen’s lists. Brocoli, however, is itself only a descrip¬ 
tion of Cauliflower; or more properly, perhaps, a name given to a 
group of Cauliflowers, which are able to sustain a severer degree 
of cold. A distinction, therefore, between Brocoli and Cauliflower 
is hardly to be recognised in this country, where the cultivation of 
both vegetables must be in every respect essentially the same, and 
carried on at precisely the same season. 

KNOL-KOHL—KOHL-RABI.—TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE. 

There are two varieties of this vegetable, the purple and the 
green, very much the same in point of merit. The best seed is 
obtained from the Cape of Good Hope. 

For the manner of cultivation the same directions apply in 
every respect as for the Cabbage, except that the plants, not 
requiring so much room, may be put out somewhat nearer to one 
another. 

Kndl-kohl takes about # six weeks or two months to arrive at a 
state fit for the table, and is always most acceptable, as being the 
earliest European vegetable of the season. If allowed to grow to 
a great size it becomes hard, woody, and strong in flavour. It is 
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in its best condition when about the size of a tennis-ball. The 
upper half of the vegetable is always the most tender. 

Brassica Bapa. 

TURNIP. 

Setgum. 

There are several varieties of the Turnip, both of the white and 
of the yellow. Remarkably fine specimens of many of these are 
raised in this country, but they mostly have a strong and rather 
acrid flavour, rendering them far from agreeable. For cultivation, 
therefore, the earliest sorts would be the more desirable, being 
quickest in growth, and of mildest flavour. None, perhaps, will be 
found to surpass the White-stone. 

The time to commence sowing the seed is about the middle of 
October. The sowing may be made broadcast; and, in order that 
it may be done evenly, which is of great importance, the seed 
should be mixed with about four times its bulk of dry silver-sand. 
But the better plan, perhaps, is to sow it in drills, about a foot apart, 
and then at the very earliest stage of their growth to hoe out the 
seedlings to the distance of a foot from each other. Nothing can 
be more injurious to the plants than to allow them to be in the 
least crowded, for in that case they expend themselves in leaves, 
without forming bulbs. 

The soil, which before the sowing should be well dug up, 
ought to be*of a light good quality, but not recently manured. 
The plants require to be abundantly watered to promote rapid 
growth. 

Sinapis alba. 

MUSTARD. 

Rdee . 

Scarcely any directions can be required for the cultivation 
of mustard. The seed, sown broadcast and very thickly in a 
small piece of ground at any time in the Cold season, will be 
up in two or three days, and shortly afterwards supply cuttings for 
a salad. To secure seed a few plants raised at the commencement 
of the Cold season"should be allowed to remain. These will afford 
an abundant crop of seed just as the hot weather sets in. 
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Crambo maritima. 

SEA-KALE. 

This vegetable, as far as I am aware, has never been cultivated 
with success in India, nor do I see the probability that it ever can 
be. The plants require to be two or three years old before they 
can be brought into culture for the table ; and in this country it is 
not likely that they can be preserved till they attain to that age, 
even if they can be kept through a single Hot and Rain season. 

The seed is very small, and contained in a seed-vessel of the 
size of a pea, of a hard horny nature, and which takes a month or 
more to lie in the ground and soften, before the seed can sprout, 
I have raised plants from seed sown in October. They put forth 
a few thick leathery leaves, but, though apparently healthy and 
vigorous, made little growth, and soon perished after the com¬ 
mencement of the Hot season. 

Raphanus sativus. 

RADISH. 

Moolee. 

There are two principal kinds of Radish, the long-rooted and 
the turnip-rooted. The former is, perhaps, of the two the more 
tender and delicate, but the latter requires less care in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Radishes raised from seed sown much before the middle of 
October will generally be found tough, acrid, and hardly eatable. 
It is little better than wasting the seed to commence sowing 
earlier. 

The soil, if of a close nature, will be the better for being light¬ 
ened with wood-ashes. It should not have been recently manured. 
A partially shaded situation is the best. 

The sowing may be made broadcast, which is least troublesome; 
but the way recommended by English gardeners, and the more 
economical one, is to sow in drills. The drills should be in rows, 
three or four inches apart, and the seed should be buried in them 
a quarter of an inch deep. When up, the young plants may be 
thinned out to three or four inches apart. 

The seed usually germinates in three days, and the radishes are 
ready for pulling in somewhat less than a month afterwards. 
Consequently repeated sowings for succession-crops had better be 
made at intervals of ten days or a fortnight between. 

Radishes require to be well watered during growth; and 
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the soil upon becoming at all dry and caked, should be hoed. 
There is a description of Radish, apparently indigenous to this 
country, produced sometimes of an enormous size, and much con¬ 
sumed by the natives in the Upper Provinces during the cold 
weather. It is extremely mild and tender, but totally devoid of 
the fine flavour for which the best European kinds are distin¬ 
guished. 


MALVACE2E. 

Abelmoschus esculentus. 

OCHRO—OKRA—GOBBO. 

Dhenroos — Ram - Torooee. 

This vegetable, so common in all parts of India, grows to about 
two or three feet high, and is familiar to most persons for the 
large handsome yellow flowers it bears. The erect horn-like pods, 
when cooked for the table, are of an agreeable flavour, but, on 
account of their slimy nature, are not generally in favour with 
Europeans. This sliminess may, hewever, be in a great measure 
removed by cutting them into small pieces, and frying them, 
instead of boiling them only, as is more commonly done. 

They are valuable, moreover, for affording a dish at the close of 
the Rains, a season when frequently potatoes and other vegetables 
are scarcely to be had. 

The seed should be sown at the beginning of the Rains, and the 
plants put out at two feet apart. Any ordinary garden-soil suits 
them. 


POLYGONACEJE. 

Rheum. 

RHUBARB. 

A vegetable extensively cultivated in Europe, for the delicious 
tarts and preserves made of its large thick leaf-stalks. 

I have succeeded in raising plants from seed, sown in November, 
the leaf-stems of which attained before the Hot season to the length 

O 

of four inches, and the thickness of a man’s little finger. The 
seed was sown in a gumlah, and the young plants put out into 
large pots full of soil well enriched with old cow-manure and 
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wood-ashes; one in each pot. They perished at the commence¬ 
ment of the Hot season. 

There seems, indeed, little probability that Rhubarb raised 
from seed can ever be cultivated successfully in the plains of 
India, for seedlings take two years before they become fit to be 
cut for table use—an age they could never attain to here, as the 
plants will not live through the Hot season. 

But as Rhubarb is cultivated in the Nilgherries, it is not impro¬ 
bable that were plants of one or two years 5 age brought down 
thence in October, and planted out, two feet apart, in well- 
manured ground, in a shady situation, and abundantly watered, 
they would yield a supply of cuttings for the table in February. 
This might easily be tried, and, if found successful, would well 
repay the trouble and expense. 

When ii\ full vigour of growth Rhubarb delights in very rich 
manure, and requires the most shady situation that can be 
given it. 


AMARANTACEiE. 

Amaranthus oleraceus. 

Sag . 

This and its varieties are extensively cultivated by the natives 
all over India: the plants are fit for use during the Rains: the 
part eaten is the soft, succulent stem, which is sliced into small 
pieces, and dressed in the manner of French-beans. To my taste 
a most insipid vegetable, hardly acceptable even when nothing 
else in the way of green vegetable is to be had. 

Dr. Roxburgh says, there are 

“ Several varieties cultivated as pot-herbs, of which the following 
are remarkable:— 

“ a. Viridis.—The common green sort. Most cultivated. 

“ fi. Ruber.—A beautiful variety, with a clear bright-red stem, 
branches, petioles, nerves, and veins, and the leaves themselves 
rather rust-coloured. 

“ y. Albus.—All the parts that are red in fi, are here of a clear, 
shining, white colour. Much cultivated in Bengal. 

“ S. Giganteus.—Five to eight feet high, with a stem as thick as 
a man’s wrist. The tender succulent tops of the stems and branches 
are sometimes served up on our tables as a substitute for aspa¬ 
ragus,” 
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Amaranthus Gangeticus. 

Led Sag . 

The same remarks apply to this as to the last. Dr. Roxburgh 
says 

“ Varieties of this species many, tolerably permanent, differing 
chiefly in colour from green with the slightest tinge of red, to 
rufous, liver-coloured, and bright red. They are more gene¬ 
rally used among the natives of Bengal than any other species or 
variety.” 


CHENOPODIACEJL 
Spinacea oleracea. 
spinach. 

There are two varieties of Spinach: the prickly-seeded with 
triangular leaves, and the smooth-seeded with round leaves. In 
Europe these are sown at two distinct seasons; but in this country 
the same season is suited to each. 

The seed should be sown in October, when the rains are over, 
broadcast, or in drills, which is the better plan. The distance 
between each drill should be a foot, and between each plant in the 
drills four inches. Spinach loves a rich soil and a shady situation 
well watered. The young plants, if not protected by a net, or 
some other means, are very liable to be devoured by sparrows. 

Beta vulgaris. 

BEET. 

ChmcMnda. 

This vegetable appears to be far more generally cultivated in 
India than it is in England. When sliced and dressed with 
vinegar, it affords during the Cold season an immediate and most 
delicious pickle. Care should be taken that the root be in no 
way damaged or cut open before it is boiled, or the colouring 
matter will be discharged, and it will in consequence lose much of 
its handsome appearance. 

There are several varieties of the vegetable; but they vary more 
perhaps in form and in colour than they do in flavour; for the 
table that of the deepest blood-colour is generally held in highest 
estimation, as it is undoubtedly the handsomest. 

. The end of September is a suitable time to commence sowing; 
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previous to which the soil should be tolerably manured, dug 
deeply, and well broken up, and rendered as loose as possible. 

The seed may be sown broadcast: but a far better plan is to 
draw drills over the prepared plot of ground at the distance of a 
foot apart; and then another set of drills, also a foot apart, 
crossing the first ones at right angles. Where these drills cross 
each other, drop in two or three seeds. In the places where more 
than one of the two or three seeds sown come up, all hut the one 
should be either pulled up and thrown away, or taken up carefully 
and planted where they are wanting. The seed usually germi¬ 
nates in three days. 

The young seedlings being much of the colour of the soil in 
which they grow, are hardly visible at first The ground there¬ 
fore should be narrowly examined before it be concluded, as it 
often prematurely is, that the sowing has failed. 

Sparrows are excessively fond of the young .plants; where, 
therefore, these birds are numerous, it is indispensable that a net 
should be spread over the ground at the time the seed is sown, 
and left there till the plants have attained a considerable size; 
otherwise not a vestige of them will be left 

It is not an unusual plan to make sowings of Beet in gumlahs ; 
and when the plants are about six inches high, to put them out in 
a piece of ground prepared for them. The advantage of this 
method is, that it admits of the sowing being made earlier, and so 
of course secures an earlier crop. 

A second sowing, about a month or six weeks later, may be 
made for a succession. Abundant irrigation is very beneficial to 
this vegetable, especially frequent watering with liquid manure, 
to which the addition of a little salt has been recommended. Fre¬ 
quent loosening of the soil is also highly advantageous; and more 
particularly so is the removing of the earth from the upper portion 
of the roots, and taking away all small fibres that form upon them. 

Beet-root is often produced of an enormous size; but the best 
for culinary use is that which has attained to little more than the 
thickness of a man’s wrist. When grown of a much larger size, 
it is apt to become woody and disfigured with whitish concentrical 
rings. 
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BASELLACEiE. 

Basella cordifolia and B. alba. 

MALABAR NIGHTSHADE. 

Poee. 

A climbing plant, with very succulent stems and leaves, used as 
a potherb much in the way of Spinach: cultivated by natives 
against their dwellings in all parts of India; but hardly recog¬ 
nised as a garden vegetable by Europeans. 


PERIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

FABACE2E. 

Pisum sativum. 

PEAS. 

Mutur . 

There is no vegetable, of which the seedsman’s list contains so 
many varieties as of the Pea. Between several, however, scarcely 
any difference exists, but in name; and a selection of three, or at 
the most four, will be all that can by any possibility be needed in 
an Indian garden. 

1. Early Peas, such as Daniel O’Rourke, Early Emperor, 
Nimble Tailor, &c., grow only to two or three feet high, need no 
sticks, and produce their crops in about six weeks after sown. 
Their earliness of bearing is their chief, if not their only, recom¬ 
mendation ; for their produce is small, poor, and very deficient in 
flavour, as well as scanty in quantity. 

There is also an acclimated Pea called Grey Pea, Chota Mutur , 
much cultivated in Bengal, and met with abundantly in the 
Calcutta markets at a very early period : in my opinion, however, 
unworthy of cultivation in the garden, being exceedingly small, 
and all but flavourless. 

2. What are called Summer-Peas grow to a greater height, are 
longer in growing, not bearing till about three months after the 
time of sowing, and supply a long succession of gatherings for the 
table. These comprise the different kinds of plump Marrowfats, 
Prussian Blue, Bedman’s Imperial, and others. For size and 
excellence of flavour of its pea, no kind surpasses Bedman’s 
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Imperial. It is not of very high growth, and yields abundantly, 
and in long succession. 

Equally excellent also is the Pea annually imported from 
America by the Agri-Horticultural Society called the Peruvian, a 
large, full Marrowfat, with black eye. The Sugar-Pea, remarkable 
for its great flat eatable pods, though occasionally grown about 
Calcutta, is not much to be commended. 

3. The late, wrinkled, Peas, of which there are several varieties, 
do not appear to me well adapted for cultivation in this country; 
first, because the seed does not keep so w r ell as that of the Summer 
varieties, and as often as not proves unsound when sown; and 
secondly, because, for the most part, they grow to a great height, 
take a long time to complete their growth, and are almost sure to 
be prostrated by a high wind, either before they come into bearing 
or when laden with their crop. 

Except in a soil that has been exhausted by over-cropping, the 
Pea seems to be abundantly productive without the aid of much 
manuring. The earth should be well dug over towards the end of 
the Rains to be in a state of preparation for the sowing, which, 
however, must not take place till the Rains are completely over. 

Before sowing, the ground should be again dug over and broken 
up fine, and drills made, running north and south, about two inches 
deep and about thirty inches apart. In Europe, where it is recom¬ 
mended that Peas should have as much light and air as possible, 
the rows are made as much as four or five feet apart; but I 
have found in this country thirty inches ample, and that the plants 
thrive better for the certain amount of shade they afford one 
another from their closeness. I also consider that they do better 
in a spot where they are partially shaded, than where they are 
exposed during the whole of the day to the full power of the 
sun. 

It is better to make a trial sowing a week or so previous, in 
order to determine how thickly the seeds should be sown, as well 
as to check dishonesty on the part of the malee, who has sometimes 
a trick of purloining the seeds from the ground after they are 
sown, and then maintaining that they were too old and bad to 
germinate. 

If in the trial-sowing only a small proportion be found to germi¬ 
nate, it is perhaps the best plan to sow the whole batch in a very 
light, sandy soil in gumlahs, and then transfer to the drills those 
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that prove sound as soon as they have sprouted. This plan it will 
be found advisable to resort to, more particularly with the wrinkled 
Marrowfats, which from their softness and apparent immaturity 
often come to this country in a less sound state than other 
kinds. 

If the seed, however, prove satisfactory, and nearly all good, it 
may be sown in the drills in a single line a little less than an inch 
apart. To sow more thickly would not only be to waste the seed, 
but to have two or three crowded and emaciated plants in the 
place of each stout and vigorous one. The earth should be damp, 
as indeed it will be, if the sowing is made immediately after the 
Kains; for later sowing it should be watered twelve hours previous 
to render it sufficiently moist The Peas, if sound, will sprout in 
three or four days; but if on examining the sowings about the 
fourth day, by gently removing the earth from the surface, they be 
found in a foul, dirty condition, with the moist earth clinging 
around them, it may be decided that they are decayed, and 
preparation should be immediately made for a fresh sowing. 

When the plants are about half a foot high they should be 
earthed up: it is then also 4;he best time to stick them, before 
they begin to fall about. The mode of sticking I adopt is to 
make the sticks of every two rows lean together so as to cross 
each other at about eight inches from their tops, and to tie them 
where they cross. 

The plants need not be watered till they come into bearing, when 
water may be advantageously applied, in order to keep the Pea 
tender, and to prevent it from ripening too soon. 

To gather the pods when ready the malee should be furnished 
with a pair of scissors for cutting them off, and not be allowed to 
wrench them, as is usually done, from the stems, causing thereby 
often great damage to the plants. 

Sowing for succession should be made at intervals of about a 
month, but in Bengal not later than the middle of December. 

There is perhaps no vegetable that deteriorates less from sowing 
seed saved in the country, year after year, than the Pea. Any one, 
therefore, who has once received a good supply of seed, particularly 
in the Upper Provinces, whither the expense of carriage of imported 
seed is very great, need require no fresh supply from Europe for 
many years, if he ever does at all. The seed saved, however, 
must be the best produce the plants yield, and not the mere refuse, 
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left after numerous gatherings for the table. An especial crop 
should be grown for the sole purpose of saving seed from. 

The seed, when well dried, should be stored in bo'ttles carefully 
corked, as there is a small species of beetle which preys upon them, 
and which w r ould otherwise enter and destroy the whole stock. 

Canavalia gladiata. 

Mukhsiin Seem . 

A native vegetable : the pod is large, flat, sword-shaped, full nine 
inches long, and more than an inch and a quarter wide: though 
rather coarse-looking, when sliced and boiled is exceedingly tender, 
and, as I think, about the nicest of all the native vegetables, little, 
if anything, inferior to French-beans: thoroughly deserving of 
cultivation in the garden. 

The plant is a perennial, and a most extensive climber, ascend¬ 
ing to the summit of the loftiest trees, and bearing year after year, 
from the end of the Rains throughout the Cold season, an 
abundant crop aloft in the branches. Sow the seed in June. 

Dr. Roxburgh describes three varieties thus:— 

44 a. eiythrosperma . flowers and seeds red. 

44 fi. erythrosperma: flowers white and seeds red. 

44 y. leucosperma : flowers and large seeds white. Pods abound 
two feet long, often twenty seeded. This variety is considered the 
most wholesome of them all, and is extensively used at the tables 
of Europeans, as well as by the natives of Sylhet, where it is indi¬ 
genous.” 

Mucuna nivea. 

KhamacJi. 

A very excellent native vegetable, but little known, I believe, to 
Europeans. 

Roxburgh says: “ By removing the exterior velvety skin of the 
large fleshy tender pods, they are, when dressed, a most excellent 
vegetable for the table, and the full-grown Beans are scarcely 
inferior to the large Garden Beans of Europe.' 5 To me the Beans 
seem to partake rather of the agreeable flavour of the Lima Bean, 
and afford a very nice dish during the latter end of the Rain 
season. 

The seeds should be sown in July, and the plants, being supplied 
with some kind of support to climb upon, demand no further care 
in their cultivation. 
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Bolichos Sinensis. 

ASPARAGUS BEAN. 

Burbutee — Lobeea. 

A runner Bean, native of India, and common in all parts 
of the country. In appearance the pods differ little from those of 
ordinary Kidney Beans, but are very indifferent as to flavour, and 
have little to recommend them, except that they are produced 
during the Rains, when Beans of other kinds are unattainable. 
The seed should be sown in July. 

Lablab vulgare. 

A native vegetable: the pod is a broad, flat kind of French- 
bean, and is dressed and cooked in the manner of French-beans. 

Four eatable varieties, met with for sale in the bazars during 
the Cold season, are thus described by Dr. Roxburgh :— 

44 a. albiflorum : Shivet-seem : flowers white, smallish ; culti¬ 
vated in gaidens, and supported by poles, often forming arbours 
about the doors of the poor natives. The tender pods eaten like 
French-beans; the seeds never. The plant has no disagreeable 
smell. 

44 fi. rubriflorum: Jeea-seem : flowers red ; cultivated like the 
last, and match esteemed by the natives. 

44 y. purpurascens : Goordal-seem : flowers large, purplish. A 
large variety ; cultivated like the last. Legumes broader, with the 
seeds more remote than any of the other varieties. 

“ 8. purpureum; Ruhto-seem: stem and the large flowers purple. 
Pods deep purple.’ 7 


Lablab cultratum. 

A native vegetable, of the same character as the last, of which 
the following description is given by Dr. Roxburgh:— 

“ All the varieties of this species are cultivated during the cold 
season in the gaidens and about the doors of the natives, forming 
not only cool shady arbours, but furnishing them with an excellent 
pulse for then curries, &c., in their tender pods. In short, these 
and the varieties of L. vulgare may be called the Kidney Beans of 
the Asiatics. 

“ a- rectum. Panch-seem: pods straight, seeds reddish; flowers 
white, large. 
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“ fi. falcatum minus ; 1Baghomiko-seem: pods falcate, size of the 
little finger, flowers white, largish. 

u y. falcatum majus: Dood-pituli-seem: pods falcate, much longer 
than in fi; flowers pui pie. 

“ 3. gladiatum, flore albo: Sada-jamai-puli-seem; pods gladiate- 
clavate, length of the little finger ; flowers white. 

“e. gladiatum, flore purpureo : Pituli-jamai-puli-seem : pods as 
in y; floweis reddish purple. 

macrocaipum: Gychi-seem; the largest of all. pods six to 
eight inches long ; seeds black, with a white eye; flowers red.” 

Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

GOA-BEAN—CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE BEAN. 

Chari-koni-Seem. 

A native vegetable: Ibears a curious four-sided pod, six or eight 
inches long and half an inch wide, with a leafy kind of fringe running 
along the length of its four corners, which is cooked whole, in the 
manner of French-beans, to which it is far inferior in flavour. 

Though as a vegetable of little value, the plant is well worth a 
place in the garden, being ornamental for the large blue flowers it 
bears in the Cold season, as well as for the effect of its curious pods 
hanging upon it. The seed is sown in the Bains. 

Faba vulgaris. 

BROAD BEAN. 

Seem. 

Of this vegetable, which possesses in India little of that peculiar 
flavour, for which it is esteemed in Europe, there are two principal 
varieties: the Long Pod and the Bro'ad Windsor. The latter 
takes a longer time to mature, is of higher flavour, and for that 
reason better suited for this country. 

Sowings should be made about the middle of October. The seed 
should first be immersed in a basin of water as hot as the hand can 
bear, and be allowed to steep twelve hours or more. Unless this 
mode of softening tfyeir rinds be adopted, they will remain a long 
time in the ground before germinating; or if the ground be dry, 
will fail of germinating altogether. 

The seeds are to be put in the ground two inches deep, in rows 
of double drills, four inches apart, with a space of two feet between 
each row of double drills. When the plants come into full bios- 
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som, about an inch should be nipped off from the top of each. 
This will prevent the formation of more blossoms, and cause those 
already opened to form pods. 

A good plan, and one that saves trouble in the end, is to place 
the seeds, after they have been steeped, in a gum!ah of moist 
earth, and when they sprout sow them in the ground where they 
are to remain. It will then be certain that none but sound seeds 
are sown; and there will be no risk of great gaps occurring in 
the drills, and of much ground being thus wasted. 

Or a better plan still, perhaps* is this:—Sow the steeped seed, in 
large seed-pans filled with* soil of a loose texture, about an inch 
apart. When the young plants are about two inches high, and 
have become seasoned by exposure to the sun for a day or two, 
transfer them to their places in the open ground. Close the 
earth up rather high about the stems. Abercrombie says the 
fruiting is accelerated nearly a week by transplanting. In Bengal 
I have found the Broad Bean very shy of fruiting; possibly 
transplanting may conduce to render it more prolific. 

Phaseolus multiflorus. 

SCARLET RUNNER. 

This is an extensive climber, and bears very large seeds, when 
ripe, of a mottled dark purple colour. It is a perennial, and is 
said to be a native of India; but it will not survive through the 
hot months, and therefore must be raised from seed each season 
afresh. With the cultivation of it as a vegetable I have never had 
much success; the produce always proving very scanty and unsa¬ 
tisfactory. 

The seeds should be sown in October, when the Rains are over, 
in a row, at the distance of three inches apart. I have sown the 
seeds earlier, and had plants in blossom in the Rains. Their old 
familiar scarlet flowers looked very pretty; but they dropped off 
without setting a single pod. The plants, when about three inches 
high, should have sticks put in the ground for their support. 

Phaseolus vulgaris. 

FRENCH OR KIDNEY BEANS. 

1. Runners. —Runner French-beans I have found to be far 
less prolific in this country than the Dwarf kinds; and as they, in 
no way, compensate by their flavour for their scanty produce, it is 
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perhaps desirable to make the principal sowings consist of the 
Dwarf kinds. 

The Dutch, bearing small ivory-like seeds, next to the Dwarf 
kinds, has proved with me the most productive. The plant is of 
slender habit, does not grow high, and bears long, narrow, very 
delicate pods. 

The seed should be sown in October, in a row, about three 
inches apart. I have had the plants in blossom in the Rains, but 
found them utterly unproductive at that season. 

2.- Dwarfs. —Of the Dwarf kinds of French-beans, as those are 
called, which require no sticks for their support, there are a great 
many named varieties. The principal or only difference, however, 
between them seems to consist in the form and colour of the ripened 
seeds. In flavour, at least as regards those cultivated in this 
country, the several varieties are as much alike as possible. 

The first sowing may be made about the beginning of October, 
In a good soil. The seeds should be put in two inches apart, 
about an inch deep, in rows, two feet between each row. 

The seed, if sound, will germinate in three or four days; and 
the plants will come into full bearing In about six weeks from the 
time of sowing. As the crops are of short continuance, sowings 
should be made in succession at intervals of about ten days, to 
keep up a constant supply. 

I have not found Dwarf French-beans thrive well, except in a 
situation considerably shaded. Where much exposed to the sun 
the plants not only make slow growth, but are apt to have their 
leaves preyed upon and much injured by insects; they then 
become entirely unproductive. 

Phaseolus lunatus. 

LIMA BEAN. 

The seeds of this Bean are annually imported from America by 
the Agri-Hortieultural Society, and distributed to members in their 
usual packet of vegetable seeds. The plant, notwithstanding, is a 
native of India. 

The Lima Bean, Miss Leslie says, is in America held in highest 
estimation of all. In this country, however, it is not by any 
means as well known and appreciated as it deserves to be. Be¬ 
sides being a most delicious vegetable, it possesses also the merit 
of coming into season just when most others are gone off. The 
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pods are rather coarse looking, and are not eaten; but the large, 
flat, ivory-like Beans are shelled, laid in a pan of cold water, and 
boiled about two hours, or till they are quite soft. They then 
are exceedingly agreeable, having a mealy roast-chesnut-like 
flavour. 

The seeds should be sown in October, when the Rains are over, 
about four inches apart, in rows. The plants are of extensive 
growth, and require strong sticks for their support. A moderately 
shaded situation suits them best. 


SOLAlSTACEiE. 

Capsicum. 

C. fruteseens—Goat Pepper. 

C. baccatum—Bird Pepper. 

G. annuum—Chilli. 

C. grossum—Bell Pepper. 

C. fastigiatum—Cayenne Pepper. 

There are two principal kinds of Capsicum; the larger, with 
fruits of the length of a man’s forefinger, usually termed for dis¬ 
tinction Capsicums; and the smaller with fruits about an inch and 
a half long or less, usually called Chillis. The seeds of the latter, 
when ground, form what is ordinarily called Cayenne Pepper. 

There are a great many varieties of Capsicum grown in India, 
some of which are very ornamental when grouped together, and 
bearing their crops of pods of different shapes and colours, some 
orange, some bright red, some pale amber, and some purple 
black. One in particular bears a remarkably beautiful fruit, fully 
of the size of a large lemon, perfectly smooth, and of a fine amber¬ 
like appearance. 

For culinary purposes, however, only two are required in the 
garden: the common country kind, Lal-murich , and the very small 
sort called Birds-eye. The latter is of a most fiery pungent 
nature, and is used principally for making Chilli-vinegar. 

The seed may be sown at any time of the year. The plants 
bear fruit at all seasons; they do well in any common garden soil, 
and thrive best in a shady spot. 
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Solarium tuberosum. 

POTATO. 

Aloo. 

The varieties of Potato cultivated in Europe are very numerous. 
In this country there do not appear to be more than four or five 
varieties ordinarily met with, and those not of very high character, 
the best being the red, but rather rare, kind called the Red Cali¬ 
fornian. The introduction of some of the finer varieties from 
Europe would be very advantageous: they are generally ready for 
taking up there by the end of August; and if sent out about that 
time overland to this country, they would arrive just at the proper 
season for putting in the ground. 

In this country, however, where Potatoes may most commonly be 
obtained from the bazar, it is doubtful whether it be worth while 
to cultivate them in the garden, whence the produce can be so 
easily stolen without detection. 

The time for planting Potatoes is towards the end of October. 
It is the general practice in this country to put them in the 
ground whole. Drills are made two feet apart, and three or four 
Inches deep, into which the tubers are dropped at the distance of 
a foot apart. The drills are then covered in with earth. When 
the plants are about eight inches high, they should be earthed up, 
and water given occasionally as the ground becomes dry. It is of 
benefit to the plants to pluck off the flower-buds before they open. 

A good, rich, loose soil suits the Potato; but not one that has 
been dressed with fresh manure. It is important that the crop 
should not be* grown two successive seasons in the same spot. 
There is no plant that rejoices more in entirely fresh ground than 
the Potato. 

When the plants come into blossom they are considered to have 
completed the number of tubers they will produce. The Potatoes 
should not be dug up till the leaves and stems of the plants have 
quite dried up and perished; for it is not 'Until then that they are 
thoroughly ripe. Water should be withholden a fortnight or more 
previous to the taking up of the tubers. The attending to the 
thorough ripening of the Potato not only renders it better for 
the table, but also makes it keep better when laid in store. 

The supply of Potatoes at Calcutta and its vicinity is kept up 
throughout the year by means of crops raised in the plains and on 
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the hills at two distinct seasons. Those sown in the middle of 
October in the plains, are dug up in February, and continue in 
use till August or September, at which time supplies are obtained 
of those that have been grown in the hills, where they were planted 
in perhaps March or April. 

In the North-West Provinces the supply of Potatoes grown in 
the plains was principally from Futtehpore, where large quantities 
were annually produced. These failed about July; and from that 
time for nearly three months, till supplies came down from the 
hills, no Potatoes were to be had. 

Solanum Melongena. 

BRINJAL—EGG-PLANT—AUBERGINE. 

Begoon . 

One of the most common of the native vegetables of this 
country, cultivated in all parts of India. There are two varieties, 
one with the fruits of the size of a large orange, and in form like 
an egg; and the other with fruits more of the form of a cucumber. 
The fruits of both kinds are of a fine, polished, deep-purple colour. 

The seeds are sown at the beginning of the Pains, and the 
plants are put out at the distance of a foot and a half apart. 
Though, like all other vegetables, benefited by a rich soil, the 
Brinjal succeeds ordinarily as well as could be desired in common 
garden earth. 

The vegetable comes into season in August, and remains in 
season from that time to the end of the cold weather. It is valu¬ 
able for the table during the first two or three months, when few 
vegetables of any kind are attainable. 

Solanum Lycopersicum. 

TOMATO—LOYE-APPLE. 

Bilaetee Begoon . 

There are two principal varieties of Tomato, the large imported 
kind, of the size of an orange nearly; and the smaller kind, of 
about the size of a plum, raised from country seed. 

The seed of the smaller kind is sown about the "beginning of the 
Rains, and will yield its produce in October. That of the larger 
kind is sown in October in seed-pans, and the young plants, at the 
distance of three feet apart, may be put out almost anywhere in 
the garden, and will produce abundance of fine fruit in February, 
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Great pains are taken with the cultivation of this vegetable in 
Europe, but in this country there is scarcely any that demands less 
attention. 


CONV OLVUL ACE2E. 

Batatas edulis. 

SWEET POTATO. 

SJi uJcar-Ificnclo . 

One of the native vegetables of this country, and in common 
cultivation in all parts of India. The plant is of a very exten¬ 
sively trailing habit, and produces large, handsome pink flowers 
with purple eye; the tubers it bears are of a long cylindrical 
form, of the thickness of a man’s finger, and have a potato-like, 
mealy consistency, with a sweetish taste. There are two varie¬ 
ties; the one with red, and the other with white tubers. The 
red tubers are accounted the best. When Potatoes are not 
procurable, they serve as a useful substitute; though their sweet¬ 
ness is far from agreeable to most persons. 

The tubers may be planted out in June, about a foot and a half 
apart, in rows, and the crops will be ready for use in the Cold 
season; but it is a vegetable rarely, I believe, if ever, cultivated in 
gardens. 


LAMIACEiE. 

Mentha viridis. 

MINT—SPEARMINT. 

Podeena . 

The Mint of this country appears to be a different variety, if 
not a different species, from the well-known herb of that name of 
the English gardens. The Indian Mint has a roundish crimped 
leaf, not longer than broad; very deficient in flavour, especially 
when cooked. The true English Spearmint has leaves compara¬ 
tively smooth, and as its name denotes, lance-shaped, more than 
twice as long as broad. I brought down plants of this latter kind 
from Ootacamund and introduced them into my garden at Chin- 
surah, where they throve vigorously. But I found that the herb 
lost in course of time the full strength of scent and flavour, which 
it possessed when grown in the hills, and became no better for 
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culinary use than the common Indian kind, which I had displaced 
for it. 

The plant is most easily propagated by division of the roots. 
Every sprig nearly will strike, if planted in a damp, shady 
situation. 

Mentha piperita. 

PEPPERMINT. 

Peppermint, in habit and appearance, much resembles common 
Mint. It thrives well in this country, delighting in a good soil 
and a shady situation. It is easily propagated in the Cold season 
by setting out in the ground sprigs, pulled off from the plants, 
with a small portion of root attached to them, and keeping them 
well watered and shaded till thoroughly established. 

Meriandra Bengalensis. 

BENGAL SAGE. 

This herb is in general use in Lower Bengal for culinary pur¬ 
poses under the name of Sage, for which, however, it is rather an 
indifferent substitute. It has much larger leaves, but its appear¬ 
ance is sufficiently similar to lead a casual observer to mistake it 
for the true sage of. the English gardens. It is easily propagated 
by division of the roots. 


Salvia officinalis 

SAGE. 

The true Sage of European gardens is in the climate of India a 
very delicate plant, and can be kept alive through the Hot and 
Bain seasons only with great care. Dr. Voigt states that the 
Sage plant was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
in 1809, and that during the five subsequent years it never 
flowered. 

It is easily raised from seed in the Cold season. The sowing 
had better not be made before November, or the young seedlings 
will be nearly sure to damp off and perish. The sowing moreover 
’is best made in the open ground in a well-manured soil, protected 
from sun and rain by a matting supported on a bamboo frame. 
When the plants have four or six leaves, they may be thinned out 
to four inches apart and the matting removed. By the end of 
February they must be transferred to some spot sheltered from the 
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full power of the sun, and protected likewise from heavy rain, or 
they will be sure to die. 

There is, however, so much difficulty in keeping them through 
the Hot and Rain seasons, that the best plan perhaps is to raise 
a large number of plants in the Cold season, and when they are in 
full vigour, just upon the approach of the Hot season, to pull them 
up and pluck off the leaves, and having carefully dried them, store 
them away in well corked bottles for future use. 

Origanum vulgare. 

MARJORAM. 

Marjoram is a herb of very little value I believe for use in the 
kitchen. It grows well in the open ground all the year through, 
and requires little or no attention bestowed upon its cultivation. 
It is best, however, to renew it annually in October, which may be 
easily done either from seed or by dividing and putting out in 
fresh ground the roots of the old plants. 

Thymus Serpyllum. 

THYME. 

Dr. Voigt states that this herb continued in existence in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a period of more than twenty 
years without blossoming. I have, however, experienced the 
greatest difficulty in keeping it alive even through a single Hot and 
Rain season, and have come to the conclusion that the best method 
of obtaining a supply of it for domestic purposes is to treat it in 
the same manner as recommended for Sage, that is:—Sow the 
seed of it annually in October, and on the approach of the follow¬ 
ing Hot season gather all the leaves from the young plants, dry 
them well in the sun, and then keep them in well-corked bottles 
for use when required. 


EPIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

ASTERACEJE. 

Helianthus tuberosus. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE 

This delicious vegetable is cultivated successfully in most parts 
of India. The tuberous roots are the parts used for the table, and 
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are in season m November. The ordinary soil of the garden 
generally suits it without the addition of much manure. The 
tubers are put into the ground in May, in rows about a foot and 
a half apart, and with the same distance between each plant, and 
three inches deep. The plants grow to three or four feet high, and 
produce their sunflower-like blossoms in abundance; these possibly 
it would be of considerable advantage to remove before opening. 

When the tubers are taken up they should be stored away in 
large flowerpots, well covered in with earth, or they will be liable 
to shrink and shrivel from exposure to the air. 

Cynara Scolyraus. 

ARTICHOKE. 

This vegetable is, I believe, better known and more generally 
cultivated in India than it is in England. Probably it is from the 
very large space the plants take up that they are so seldom seen in 
ordinary English gardens. 

Any time from the end of July to the beginning of September is 
suitable for sowing the seed, which usually germinates in about ten 
or twelve days after sown. The sowing should be made in gumlahs 
under shelter from the rain, but exposed as much as possible to the 
light, otherwise the young seedlings are very apt to damp off. 

The plants bear a long tap-root, which is liable to become 
broken if they are allowed to grow large before being trans¬ 
planted. They are best planted out when about a hand high, 
at a distance of three feet apart at least. Like all other vegetables, 
they thrive best in a rich soil. I have heard elephant’s dung re¬ 
commended as a manure, and have known instances where it has 
been liberally applied, but as far as I could learn with no marked 
advantage. Sea-weed is the manure, which, when obtainable, is 
said to suit them best, and in default of that, any manure in 
which salt is an ingredient. The plants require to be grown in 
open unshaded ground, which it is desirable should be changed 
each season. They come into bearing towards the end of Febru¬ 
ary. Some fewtwill survive through the Hot and Rain seasons, 
at the close of which they should be dressed with a liberal supply 
of manure. These will be productive considerably earlier than 
those raised fresh from seed. Plants, however, raised fresh from 
seed produce far superior heads. 

In the Upper Provinces, plants raised from American or Euro- 
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pean seed prove abundantly productive of fine large heads during 
the months of March, April, and May. But in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta only what is called acclimated seed can be used with 
any prospect of success, as it is very rare indeed that a single head 
can be obtained from plants raised from imported seed. Nor have 
I seen any advantage in preserving plants that have proved unpro¬ 
ductive the season they were raised until the succeeding one, for I 
have found them continue as barren then as they were at the first. 
Continual shifting of the plants, when young, has been recom¬ 
mended in order to promote fruitfulness. I have tried this plan, 
but with no success. 

Thosfe who have once become possessed of acclimated seed can of 
course secure a succession of it from year to year by reserving a 
few of the earliest formed heads for ripening. 

Chard.— -A name given to the young offsets of the Artichoke 
when submitted to the same mode of cultivation as the Cardoon. 

Cynara Cardunculus. 

OARDOCXN. 

Between this vegetable and the Artichoke there is scarcely a 
perceptible difference, but the mode of cultivation is altogether 
different. It is not much cultivated anywhere, and seems to be 
hardly known in India. 

The seeds are sown at the same time and in the same manner 
as those of the Artichoke. When the young plants are about 
nine inches high, they are put out at the distance of three feet 
apart in ground that has been well enriched with manure. They 
are then treated much in the same way as Celery. When the 
vegetable has become blanched by being earthed up it is ready for 
use, and is taken up and stewed like Sea-kale. 

Cichorium Endivia. 

ENDIVE. 

There are two principal varieties of this vegetable, the Batavian 
or Broad-leaved, often used for stews, and the curled, called some¬ 
times Capuchin's Beard, used as a garniture for salads. 

The seed should be sown in the middle of October, broadcast, 
and very thinly, in good soil. The young plants should be thinned 
out to twelve inches apart. They do not bear transplanting well. 
Those prove finest which are allowed to remain unmoved. 

L 
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When the plants have completed their growth, they should be 
blanched, by being tied up in the form of a cone with bandages of 
Plantain-leaf fibre. 


Tragopogon porrifolius. 

SALSIFY. 

A solitary bundle or so of this vegetable is usually exhibited at 
the Calcutta shows; but it is not much cultivated in India. In 
England it is in very little request, and to many persons scarcely 
known. The root is the part eaten, and is, when ready, about 
three months from the time of sowing, of the thickness of a man’s 
forefinger, and nine inches long. 

The seed should be sown when the Rains are over, either broad¬ 
cast or in drills eight inches apart. The plants in the drills must 
be thinned out to four inches apart, and frequently watered. They 
require a soil that has been previously well dug up, and then 
lightened with a mixture of well-decayed manure and silver-sand 
or ashes. 

The seeds imported from England are very uncertain of germi¬ 
nating. The best plan, therefore, is to allow as many of the 
plants to run to seed as will supply a sufficiency for sowing the 
following season. The vegetable would probably suffer no dete¬ 
rioration by adopting this plan, as it is not one of those that have 
been brought to high condition by cultivation. 

The Americans call it the Oyster-plant, from the fancied resem¬ 
blance of its flavour to that of an oyster. As the mode of dressing 
it may not generally be known, I subjoin the following:— 

“Having scraped the Salsify loots, and washed them in cold 
water, parboil them, then take them out, cut them into large 
pieces and fry them in butter. 

“ Salsify is frequently stewed slowly till qnite tender, and then 
served up with melted-bntter. Or it may be first boiled, then grated, 
and made into cakes to he fried in butter. 

“Salsify must not be left exposed to the air, or it will turn 
blackish.* 39 

Scorzonera Hispanica. 

SCOEZONELA. 

This vegetable requires the same mode of cultivation as Salsify, 
to which in most respects it is very similar, except that it has 
* Miss Leslie’s 4 Cookery Book/ p. 195. 
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broader leaves* and that the roots are black and require to be 
scraped before being cooked. In Europe it is not considered fit 
for the table till the second year of its growth. In my garden at 
Chinsurah it continued in a thriving condition through the Hot 
and Rain seasons, and produced its handsome lavender-coloured 
flowers in September. 

Lactuca sativa. 

LETTUCE. 

There are two kinds of Lettuce, the Cabbage-lettuce and the 
long upright kind called the Cos-lettuce. It is a matter of taste 
which of these two is to be preferred. For sweetness and tender¬ 
ness, the Cos, when in perfection, will perhaps he the favourite. 
This kind affords also a very delicious dish when stewed. Of the 
two kinds, moreover, there are several varieties, many of which 
possibly are excellent, when seed is obtained true to its name. Of the 
Cos kind I have never seen any very favourable specimens in this 
country, except those I have raised of the variety called Carter’s 
Giant White. There is no vegetable of which the cultivator 
should be more careful about obtaining superior seed than the 
Lettuce. For the Cold season crops country seed should he en¬ 
tirely rejected, and none but that of European produce sown. 

A commencement of sowing may be made at the beginning of 
October. The seed is rather small, and, in some Cases, will be in 
the ground perhaps a month or two before the whole that has been 
sown germinates. It is very liable to the depredations of insects; 
of the red ants in particular, which devour it greedily; it is there¬ 
fore a good plan to make the sowing in a large, shallow seed-pan, 
and isolate this by placing it upon an empty flower-pot standing in 
a vessel of water. Another seed-pan of equal size inverted upon 
the one in which the sowing is made will keep the soil from drying 
too rapidly. The soil used should be made light and mellow by 
mixing with it leaf-mould and a little sand. 

The plants should be pricked out as soon as they have made 
their second pair of leaves; and planted out at about eight or ten 
inches apart in a piece of ground of a light, rich soil. 

When plentiful, the seed may also he sown broadcast in the 
open ground; those will he by far the finest Lettuces which grow 
up on the spot where sown, as they always suffer, more or less, 
from transplantation. 

l 2 
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If two or three plants be reserved and allowed to run to seed, 
the seed thus saved may be sown almost immediately, and a supply 
of plants secured, which, if grown in a spot tolerably sheltered from 
the sun and excessive wet, will come into use during the Hot and 
Rain seasons. 


APIACEiE. 

Apium graveolens. 

CELERY. 

Of this vegetable there are two principal kinds, the white and 
the red ; of each of these there are also several varieties. The red 
varieties in this country are of larger growth, and produce firmer 
and denser heads than the white; but the white, when raised from 
good seed and well cultivated, are by no means inferior. 

The perfection to which Celery may be brought depends, un¬ 
questionably, in a great measure on the quality of the seed. I 
have seen no finer specimens of Celery in India than those for 
which my malee gained the bronze medal and first prize at the 
Calcutta Horticultural shows. They were of Cole’s solid Red 
and Crystal White. Another kind, also, which with me has proved 
of great excellence, is the Incomparable Dwarf White. 

Celery takes a long time to complete its growth in; sowings, 
therefore, may be made as early as the beginning of August. The 
seed, however, which at a' later and more congenial season germi¬ 
nates in about twelve days, at this early period may be expected to 
come up not until, perhaps, six weeks or two months after sown; 
and then only partially. It should be sown in gumlahs in a light 
soil; and, if the seedlings come up too thickly/ they should be 
pricked out to about two inches apart, and remain till they become 
strong, healthy plants, three or four inches high, before being 
removed to their places in the open ground. 

The usual mode of preparing the ground for the young plants is 
to dig trenches eighteen inches apart, eighteen inches deep, and 
as many wide. The trenches are then filled up with a compost of 
two parts of well-decayed cow-manure to one part of common 
earth, to the height of nine inches. In these trenches the young 
plants are put eighteen inches apart. They are then kept fre¬ 
quently watered, and about once a week supplied with liquid 
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manure. Saline manure is said to be highly beneficial, and to tend 
to make the vegetable crisp. 

Most cultivators commence the process of blanching, by earthing 
up the stems, at a very early period, and continuing to do so till 
the vegetable is taken up for use. One method often employed is 
to take a piece of large bamboo, eighteen inches long, and slit it 
in two; and, having pointed the ends, drive them into the earth, 
one close on each side of the Celery-plant. The plant thus encom¬ 
passed by the bamboo is earthed up. Some place earthenware 
nuls over the plants for the same purpose. 

But with the adoption of either of these plans the plants are very 
apt to decay. Sir J. Paxton says, that earthing up much impedes 
the growth of the plants, and that they should be allowed to grow 
to maturity before this is resorted to, when it takes about a fort¬ 
night to blanch them. I have myself acted upon this statement, 
and found it result both in great advantage to the plants, and in 
the saving of a vast deal of trouble to the malee. 

A more economical mode of proceeding, and one that I have 
uniformly practised myself, is to dig a row of circular holes in the 
ground, nine inches in diameter, a foot deep, and six inches apart. 
Fill these with soil, well enriched with manure, to within three 
inches of the top. Put one young plant in each, and then proceed 
with the cultivation as above directed. 

Celery takes about six months from the time of the seed germi¬ 
nating to attain its full size : but for the table I consider it prefer¬ 
able when taken up after about five months' growth. In my 
opinion nothing whatever is gained by the attempt to grow Celery 
of an extraordinary size; as the great chance is that, when the 
vegetable is taken up, it will be found overgrown, unsound, and 
perhaps worthless. Or, if this be not the case, at least so much of 
the outer leaves will have to be cut away as coarse and uneatable, 
as to reduce the size to what it was a month previous, when the 
whole plant would have been found perfectly sound and of far finer 
flavour. 

Celery may be grown in India, quite equal in quality, though 
not, perhaps, in size, to any raised in Europe. 

For a succession crop a second sowing may be made about a 
month after the first. The first sowing, however, will generally 
supply as many plants as required for the season. 

On account of the uncertainty attending the germination of seed 
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sown in August, some cultivators raise their seedlings at the close 
of one Cold season and keep them on through the Hot and Rain 
months, to plant out early at the commencement of the following. 
This, however, I believe, is almost needless trouble. 

Apium graveolens var. Rapaceum. 

CELERIAC—TURNIP-BOOTED CELERY. 

A variety of Celery, of which the part eaten is the root de¬ 
veloped by cultivation to a very large size, and having then a 
very agreeable, filbert-like flavour. 

It is cultivated in the same way as Celery, except that no 
earthing up for blanching is resorted to. The plant delights in a 
great abundance of water. Few persons, however, will perhaps be 
induced to cultivate it, as it entails nearly the same amount of 
trouble as Celery, to which on the whole it will generally be 
considered inferior. 


Petroselinum sativum. 

PARSLEY. 

Peetercelee . 

Parsley-seed may be sown about the middle of September in 
gumlahs, placed somewhere under shelter from the heavy Rains. 
The seed germinates in about ten days. When the plants are 
three or four inches high they may be planted out in a row, about 
half a foot apart, in a shady place, and kept well watered. 

About March the plants will yield seed, some of which should 
be stored away and some sown immediately for a fresh supply of 
plants for use during the Hot and Rain seasons. 

Foeniculum officinale. 

FENNEL. 

This herb thrives well in Bengal, and where it has been once 
grown will come up each Cold season afterwards from seed self- 
sown. No particular care is required in the cultivation of it; there 
is, however, so very little use to which it can be applied in cookery, 
that it scarcely merits a place in the garden. 
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Pastinaca sativa. 

PARSNIP. 

This vegetable is hardly, if at all, known in India. It is said 
that the seed, if more than a twelvemonth old, rarely germinates : 
and as the seed imported to this country must of necessity be older 
than that, there need be little surprise that it commonly fails. 

The mode of cultivation would be precisely the same as practised 
with the Carrot. But the Parsnip takes much longer time in becom¬ 
ing mature for table use, and indeed requires the effects of an English 
winter to bring it to perfection. Under these drawbacks, perhaps 
few would care to attempt the cultivation of it in this country. 

Daucus Carota. 

CARROT. 

Grajur . 

There are two very distinct kinds of Carrot: the long-rooted, 
comprising the Long Surrey, Altringham, and Long Orange; and 
the Horn kind, of a blunt spindle form, and not going down far 
into the earth. These latter are the more easily cultivated, come 
into season earlier, and are tender and of a mild flavour; but the 
long-rooted, in my opinion, have more of the true Carrot taste, 
and are the preferable vegetable. 

Sowing may be commenced about the middle of October, w r hen 
the Rains are over. A good, loose, and deeply-dug soil is desir¬ 
able for every kind of Carrot, but not so indispensable for the short 
or early Horn as for others. The seed is more commonly sowrn 
broadcast, but the better and more economical plan is to sow it in 
drills. The drills should be in rows, eight inches apart. If the 
seed be mixed, and rubbed together with a little sand, the sowing 
may be managed much more easily. The plants, when they come 
up in the drills, should be hoed out to six inches apart. As they 
make growth the ground should be well watered, to enable the 
roots to penetrate into the earth; but a soil over-enriched with 
fresh manure is said to give the roots a tendency to fork. 

Carrots, when they have attained to a size fit for table use, may 
be taken up and stored in large earthen vessels, filled up with 
well-dried earth, closely pressed down. Before taking up the 
Carrots it is well to cut away the green leaves down to the crown, 
so as to allow the tops of the roots to dry a day or two in the sun. 
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OHAPTEE H. 

DESSEET FEITITS. 

The fruit-trees I have here described comprise not only those that 
are met with in ordinary cultivation, but all besides, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, that have been introduced into the 
country. 

The following remarks by Baron Humboldt are applicable in a 
remarkable degree to many of the fruit-trees we have in India:— 

“ It is striking to see plants in particular localities grow with 
the greatest vigour, without producing flowers. It is thus with 
European olive-tiees, which have been planted for centuries between 
the tropics near Quito; and also in the Isle of France, with walnut- 
trees and hazel-nuts.” * 

Again, bearing upon the same subject, he observes:— 

“ There are certain spots in America, as in Europe, where dif¬ 
ferent fruits attain their highest degree of perfection. The Sapota 
should be eaten at the island of Margaretta or at Cumana, the Chili- 
moyer at Loxa in Peru, the Grenadillas at Caraccas, and the Pine¬ 
apple at Esmeralda or in Cuba, to find no exaggeration in the praises 
which the first travellers bestowed on the excellence of the pro¬ 
ductions of the Torrid Zone ” f 

It.is a fact only too well known to all who have cultivated a 
garden in lower Bengal, that many fruit-trees prove all but utterly 
unproductive there, which in other parts of India produce fruits in 
abundance and of excellent quality. * I need but mention, for 
example, Apples, Pears, Plums, Figs, Grapes, the China Elat- 
Peach, and Oranges. 

Much possibly might be done towards the improvement of our 
Indian fruits by skill and contrivance. It remains yet to be 
ascertained, for instance, whether or not the system, now much 
practised in Europe, of dwarfing the trees by grafting upon stocks 
of a different, but allied species, might not answer equally well here. 

* 4 Aspects of Nature/ p. 1S4. 
f * Personal Nairative,’ vol. v. p 504. 
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The advantages of this practice are, that the trees come into bearing 
much sooner, they occupy comparatively little room, and may there¬ 
fore be cultivated in very small gardens; they are easily manured 
and root-pruned, and, when ripening their fruit, they may without 
difficulty be covered by nets to protect them from the ravages of 
birds. 

Attached to the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
is a large orchard of fine, vigorous, full-grown Mango-trees 
of the sorts held in the highest estimation. These trees are 
almost completely unproductive, and what little fruit they some¬ 
times bear is very indifferent. The grafted plants, however, taken 
from them, produce in other localities, I am assured, abundance of 
unexceptionable fruit. This circumstance at once suggests the 
expediency of trying with fruit-trees in this country the method, 
that in like cases, has been so successfully carried out in England. 
The method consists either in biennial transplantation practised 
from the commencement, or in shortening the roots, cutting them 
back annually so as to confine them within a ball of certain limited 
dimensions. By this treatment the trees are kept dwarf, and the 
roots prevented from going down deep into a soil that does not 
suit them. 


ENDOGENS. 

PALMACE2E. 

Borassus flabelliformis. 

PALMYRA-TREE—FAX PALM. 

Tdl-gaehh. 

This well-known Palm is about the commonest tree we have in 
Bengal. Tt produces in the Cold season a crop of great, round, 
black fruits ; the interior of which consists of an insipid, gelatinous, 
pellucid kind of pulp, about the size of a large Orange, eaten by 
the natives, but not likely to be at all acceptable to Europeans. 

PhoBnix dactylifera. 

DATE PALM. 

Khajoor . 

The Date-tree abounds and is productive in the Punjab, but as 
Dr. Voigt states, it “ does not thrive in Lower Bengal. In the 
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Calcutta Botanical Gardens some male trees have lived to flower, 
soon after which, however, they uniformly perished. 5 ' Mr. S. H. 
Robinson maintains that Phoenix sylvestris, known as the wild date 
of Bengal, is identical with P. dactylifera, and of this he writes, 
that “ it flowers about April or May, and the fruit ripens in July 
or August; the latter is, however, of a very inferior description 
in Bengal, and is seldom gathered except for its seed, from which 
the young trees are raised. The fruit indeed consists more of 
seed than of pulp, and altogether is only about one-fourth the size 
of the Arabian kind brought annually to Calcutta for sale, and 
when fresh imported a rich and favourite fruit there. This infe¬ 
riority of the Bengal fruit may no doubt be attributed to the 
entire neglect of its improvement there from time immemorial, 
and perhaps in some measure to the practice of tapping the trees 
for their sap, so universally followed in the districts an d Cal¬ 
cutta,, its principal range of growth. 55 * 


BROMELIACE2E. 

Ananassa sativa. 

PINE-APPLE. 

Ananas . 

The Pine-apple is grown in vast abundance about Calcutta, 
but whether it be that, with the exception of the Cayenne, we 
have not any of the established European varieties of this most 
delicious fruit, or whether sufficient attention has not #een given 
to the cultivation of the kinds we have, it is certain that the fruit 
produced in this country is not to be compared, for flavour, to that 
raised in the hot-houses at home. 

1. The Bengal kind is not by any means an indifferent fruit, 
when grown in a situation exposed to the sun. The large insipid 
fruits sold in such quantities in the bazars, are nearly all produced 
under the shade of trees, in out-of-the-way places, the shade con¬ 
ducing as much perhaps to the size as it tends to detract from the 
flavour. The following are the varieties issued from the gardens 
of the A gri-Horticultural Society:— 

2. The Ceylon, introduced originally by Mr. Robinson, is decided 

* Prize Essay on the Cultivation of the Date Tree, 4 Journal of A.-H. Society/ 
vol. ix. 
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to be the finest in flavour of all. The fruit is rather large, 
greenish when young, and of an orange colour when ripe. 

8 . The Sylhet , or Koomlah. , is a small fruit, compact in form, of 
very high reputation; when young of a black colour, and bright 
yellow when ripe. It is peculiar too for the very large size of its 
eyes, and for not having more than seven or eight of them. 

4. The Dacca: also a fine fruit, remarkable for the smoothness 
of its rind, and white colour of its eyes. 

5. The Penang: one or two sorts introduced from Penang differ 
but little from the ordinary Bengal kind. 

6. Conical-crown : a variety of curious long sugar-loaf form, 
but of no particular excellence. 

7. Striatifolia: an unproductive variety, with the merits of 
which I am unacquainted. The beauty of its leaves, striped with 
red and white, is perhaps its principal recommendation. 

8. Cayenne : an European variety, of high estimation, intro¬ 
duced in 1860 from Peridenia, in Ceylon. The plant is remark¬ 
able for the deep verdant green of its leaves, and for their being 
almost entirely divested of spines on their edges. In Europe it is 
accounted the best kind for winter fruiting. It has not yet 
fruited here. 

The proper season for planting out Pine-apples is August. A 
situation should be chosen for them where they may be most fully 
exposed to the sun. They should be placed in rows, at a distance 
of three feet at least between each row, and at a distance of two 
feet from each other in the row. The Pine-apple makes its prin¬ 
cipal growth in September and October, during which time all 
young shoots or suckers not required should be removed as soon 
as they make their appearance. After the Rains are over no 
water should be given during the Cold months. A writer in the 
c Gardener’s Chronicle’ * states that for soil, a compost of two parts 
of mellow turfy loam to one of strong turfy peat, with a liberal 
sprinkling of clean, sharp sand, and some crushed, broken bones, 
will be found to answer perfectly. Mr. Speede, however, states 
that for the cultivation of the Pine-apple in this country, “ no 
soil can be too rich, and no manure too strong.” He directs that 
in February the roots should be opened and a basket of rotten 
cow-dung be given to each plant, and above that the like quantity 
of fresh stable-dung with litter, and over this a thin layer of earth. 

* May 10th, 1862. 
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Dig a trench from each end of the plants, and fill it every day 
with water. Water over head with watering-pot once a week over 
leaves and fruit. “In this way,” Mr. Speede asserts, “Pines 
may be obtained as large and fine flavoured as in any part of the 
world.” 

I cannot say that I have been very successful in the adoption 
of this plan, having found my plants inclined to rot and perish 
from an over-supply of manure. 

It sometimes happens that the plants, instead of making further 
growth in August, break into flower, and so produce fruit in the 
Cold months. This is by no means desirable, as the fruit produced 
thus unseasonably is almost invariably sour and uneatable. 

Some say that the Pine-apple is improved by twisting out the 
leafy top of the fruit when about four inches in height; but this 
seems a barbarous practice, and if the cultivation be otherwise 
properly attended to, cannot be needed. 

* Dr. Lindley states that Pine-apple plants ££ are capable of 
existing in a dry, hot air, without contact with the earth, on which 
account they are favourites in South American gardens, where 
they are suspended in the buildings or hung to the balustrades of 
the balconies, situations in which they flower abundantly, filling 
the air with fragrance.” * I have never been able to detect the 
slightest odour emitted from the plants when in blossom in this 
country. Dr. Jameson states, that “the Pine-apple fruits occa¬ 
sionally at Saharunpore.” It is, however, not commonly met 
with in the North-West Provinces. Plants are propagated most 
readily during the Rains by striking suckers or the green heads 
from the fruit in sand. 


MU8ACEJE. 

Musa, 

PLANTAIN—BANANA. 

Kela. 

By some the Plantain and Banana are considered as two dis¬ 
tinct species; but it has now r been decided to a certainty, I believe, 
that the latter may be regarded as merely a variety of M. sapienturn. 
The name Banana is rarely, if ever, used in this country; but all 

Vegetable Kingdom,’ p. 117. 
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kinds indiscriminately are termed Plantains. Dr. Voigt says: 
“ The numerous varieties of Plantain we have in vain tried to put 
into some order.” But this is a matter of little importance to the 
horticulturist, as there are, in Bengal at least, only a few, and 
those very distinct and marked kinds, which are worth cultivating 
in the garden. 

Sir J. Paxton states, that “ the plants, which have fruited in 
England, have been uniformly insipid or nearly tasteless; which 
indeed is almost the general character given them by Europeans, 
even by many of those who have eaten them in the tropics.’ 5 * 
This, no doubt, is the true character of the inferior kinds, of which 
immense quantities are * grown in this country ; and which possibly 
are the only ones, which many Europeans who come here ever 
taste. But, most unquestionably, there is not a more delicious 
fruit in the world, than that of some of the finer sorts described 
below. 

The Plantain delights in a very rich soil. Plants should be 
put out six or eight feet apart in a trench, about a foot or more 
deep and three feet wide, which should be well supplied from time 
to time with fresh cow-dung, and abundantly watered. There 
should not be allowed to remain more than three stems to each 
plant; and the suckers which will be constantly springing up, 
should be removed as soon as they make their appearance. The 
stem that has once borne fruit, should be cut down close to the 
ground, as it will never bear a second time; and a fresh sucker 
should be allowed to grow up to replace it. The Plantain, how¬ 
ever, as it appears to me, w T e$rs out soon the soil in -which it grows; 
and is immensely benefited, I consider, by removal, about every 
two or three years into entirely new ground. 

The fruit should not be gathered until two or three of the 
uppermost on the bunch have ripened. The bunch should then 
be cut down, and hung up by a cord in the house, where in a few 
days the rest on the bunch will gradually ripen. The Plantain is 
in the last stage of ripeness before it attains to the perfection of 
its flavour. 

Plantains w T ere growing at Ferozepore when I resided there; 
but there is little probability of obtaining good fruit from them so 
far north, as the frost cuts down the plants in the Cold season; 
and they only recover themselves, so as to begin to bear fruit, 

* * Magazine of Botany,’ vol. iy. 54. 
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when the Cold season comes round again, and they are unable to 
mature it. 


Musa sapientunL 

Of this the varieties cultivated in the vicinity of Calcutta are:— 

1. Chumpa: This, in my estimation, is decidedly the finest of 
all the Plantains, rivalling in lusciousness and delicacy of flavour 
the most delicious Pear. 

The plant is easily recognised by the pervading tinge of red on 
the stem; and more particularly by the redness of the great central 
rib of the leaf, both on the upper and under side. The fruit is 
about six inches long, ripens of a pale straw colour, and is not 
fit to be eaten till it can be removed from the bunch without the 
slightest effort. 

2. Oheenee Chumpa: differs only from the preceding in being 
a much smaller fruit; not much larger than a man s thumb. It 
is borne in large, densely compact bunches. 

3. Martaban: also a very delicious fruit; in flavour considered 
by some as equal to the Chumpa, which in size and colour it much 
resembles. The plant is known by the rib of the leaf being devoid 
of red both above and below ; and. by its rim, particularly at the 
base, having a slight border of reddish-brown, which becomes 
larger and more prominent upon the sharp upper edges of the 
footstalk. 

4. Daccae , or Daeeae-Martaban as sometimes called by the 
natives, possesses a flavour surpassingly rich and luscious, and 
quite distinct from that of either of the preceding. 

The plant bears a strong resemblance to the Martaban, but is 
at once distinguished from it by the red border upon the upper 
edges of the footstalk being three times as broad; as well as, 
more especially, by the large quantity of lime-like powder coating 
the stem and under side of the leaves. The fruit is about four 
inches long, and about half as broad as long, with a very thick 
rind. It ripens of a pale yellow, the tip and stout stalk remaining 
of a bright green. This fruit, unlike the Chumpa, remains firm 
and tight on the bunch, when fully ripe. 

5. Kuntela . This is a very inferior fruit, of pithy consistency 
and insipid flavour, though the one cultivated the most extensively 
of all, and sold in great quantities in the bazars. The cause of 
the very great demand there exists for this particular kind among 
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the natives is on account of its being employed in offerings to 
Seeva, being the only sort, too, they think right to use for that 
purpose. The inferiority of its flavour as a fruit, moreover, is of 
little concern to them ; as it is principally in its immature state 
for cooking in curries that the Plantain is consumed. The head 
of the flowers, likewise, before the sheath in which they are enclosed 
expands, is often cut off, being esteemed a most delicate vegetable. 
The plant is distinguished by the pure rich green of the leaves and 
footstalks, darker than that of the Kutch Kela. It grows to a 
great height. The fruit resembles in appearance the Martaban. 

6. Kutch Kela: a fruit of great size, used only in its unripe 
state by the natives for their curries. When boiled it has some¬ 
what of the flavour of the Parsnip, and is a nice vegetable to eat 
with roast meat. 

The plant is known by the pervading rich, yellowish-green of 
the leaves, being quite devoid of any tinge of red. 

7. Mahl-bhog , or Mohun-bhog, is to my thinking a fruit not* 
much superior to the Kuntela, which it somewhat resembles, though 
in very high estimation with some. 

Musa rubra. 

Rum Kela . 

When in good condition a remarkably fine fruit, much re¬ 
sembling in flavour and buttery consistency the Daccae. 

The plant is unmistakable at a glance, having its stem and 
footstalks, and midribs of the leaves, of a dull red colour. The 
flowers are also of the same colour. 

The fruit, which is about seven inches long and rather thin, at 
first of a very dark red, ripens of a yellowish red. This kind is 
not very common. 

Musa Chinensis. 

CAVENDISH PLANTAIN. 

A very delicious Plantain, of rich and peculiar flavour. 

The plant may be recognised in a moment by its dwarf and 
compact form, not growing to above half the height that other 
kinds do ; and bearing very large, wide, thick, dark-green leaves, 
which lie closely one upon the other. The fruit is borne in 
enormous bunches, is about ten inches long, of moderate and 
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uniform thickness, and ripens of a pea-green colour. It is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to obtain in perfection; as it is uneatable till quite 
ripe, and on its becoming ripe, commences almost immediately to 
decay. Its English name was given it by Sir J. Paxton, in honour 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Musa Arakanensis. 

ARRACAN PLANTAIN. 

On sending plants of this species to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, some years ago, Captain Ripley observed: “If well 
manured the fruit of this tree is one of the best Plantains there 
is; the old trees yield particularly line fruit.” 

Arracan seems to be especially rich in the variety of Plantains 
it produces ; for besides the above, Captain Ripley sent to the 
Society in September of 1857 as many as eighteen kinds, of eleven 
of which he wrote in high commendation. Rut, whether from 
inattention, or from their being unsuited to the climate, I found, 
on inquiry in 1861, that the whole had perished. I subjoin the 
names, with Captain Ripley’s remarks :— 

1. Epeegyan: has a thick rind of a darkish brown, is a very 
pleasant fruit, being of a mellow subacid flavour. 

2. Thenaisa: a small-sized fruit, but of excellent flavour. 

3. j Beela: a good Plantain. 

4. Eathaboo: this is a very luscious fruit. 

5. By at Taus : is a large well-flavoured fruit. 

6. GyeeswS: the Hog-deer’s Tooth, is a long thin Plantain of 
good flavour. 

7. Moungbya: is much liked; it has a pleasant subacid flavour. 
The skin is of a dead white, and very thick. 

8. Peemw6: also a sweet well-flavoured fruit. 

9. Wet Tsway: the Boar’s Tusk. Is an excellent-flavoured 
handsome fruit. 

10. May dauletthS: a long narrow Plantain growing in hand¬ 
some bunches, and a luscious fruit. 

11. Moungore: a thick-skinned Plantain of good flavour. 
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DICLINOUS EXOGENS. 

EL2EAGNACILZE. 

Elseagnus conferta. 

OLEASTER—WILD OLIYE. 

The fruit of this tree is of the form and size of a Damson, has a 
stone in the centre, and when ripe is of a pale red or cherry 
colour. It is very acid, and though not generally considered an 
edible fruit, when cooked and sweetened with sugar makes a very 
agreeable compote. It would, I have no doubt, answer excellently 
for preserving. The tree flowers in the Cold season; and the 
fruit ripens about the middle of February or beginning of March, 
and is borne usually in great profusion. The plant, which is a 
large scandent shrub, of ornamental character from the silvery 
appearance of the under surface of its leaves, is easily propagated 
by seed. 


IORACM3. 

Morns nigra. 

MULBERRY. 

The Mulberry of the English gardens, said to be a native of 
Persia, has been introduced into this country many years ago; 
but, as far as I can ascertain, has never been productive. 
Dr. Yoigt states that for a period of nineteen years, plants in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens had never flowered. In other 
places, too, plants have been raised from seed, and though they 
have thriven well and become large trees, have shown no disposi¬ 
tion to blossom. Whether the attempt has been made to cultivate 
the Mulberry in the Upper Provinces of India, where, no doubt, it 
would thrive, and where the prospect of its being fruitful would be 
possibly much greater, I am unable to say. 

Morus Indica and Morns multicaulis. 

INDIAN MULBERRY. 

Toot — Shahtoot. 

These two trees, so very common in all parts of India, bear a 
description of Mulberry as unlike as possible, both in quality and* 
form to that of the European kind. The. fruit is of a long cylin- 
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drical shape resembling a pepper-corn, very sweet, but very defi¬ 
cient in flavour. There are two sorts, the black and the white, 
both much alike as to taste, and in my opinion, fit for little but to 
be left to the birds. The fruit, such as it is, ripens in February 
in Bengal, and a month or so later in the Upper Provinces. No 
plant strikes more readily from cuttings than the Mulberry. 

Ficus Oarica. 

FIG. 

Unjeer . 

In most parts of India Fig-trees are to be met with, thriving 
vigorously, and bearing fruit abundantly. There are about two or 
three varieties. In my garden at Ferozepore I had the following 
two kinds:— 

1. One which bore fruit of the size of the small Turkey Fig, 
ripening of an ashy grey colour, exceedingly sweet and luscious. 
The tree was of very stout growth, having the lower part of its 
trunk sometimes as thick as a man’s body. This appears to be the 
variety found in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

2. Another, brought me by a native nurseryman from Cawnpore, 
bore a much handsomer fruit, of the size of a pullet’s egg, and 
when ripe of a deep purple colour. This, unless when very ripe 
indeed, was deficient in flavour and rather insipid. 

These two varieties dropped their foliage, and remained leafless 
during the three or four months of the cold weather. About 
March they broke out again into leaf, producing at the same time 
their fruit buds, which ripened fruit in July. About this time, too. 
a second crop was produced, which, however, never ripened. 

3. The common English Fig.— In passing throughdhe Deccan 
in the month of March I found fine fruit of this for sale, very 
abundant. 

Some years ago Mr. H. Piddington sent a very large well- 
formed Fig, the produce of his garden in Calcutta, to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society with the following remarks:— 

“ I beg to send herewith a fine fig, weighing two ounces (troy)^^ 
six and a-half inches in circumference, a size and weighs I think, 
equal to good hot-house figs in England, If dried' and flattened, 
this one would probably equal in -size- the largest Turkey fig. In 
spite of the severe season, I have had about three dozen of very 
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fine-flavoured figs from a very young tree, by the simple precaution 
of shading the fruit by a linen or paper bag. My tree is from 
Ohandernagore; and I shall note, for those who desire to cultivate 
this delicious fruit, that the productive trees are those with some¬ 
what narrow, dark-green, and deeply-lobed leaves. The variety 
with broad, light-green, but faintly-lobed leaves (which, by the 
way, seems to be the only one in the Botanical Gardens) never, that 
I have yet seen, ripens its fruit, though it produces plenty.’ 5 * 

The Fig is notwithstanding still a great rarity in Calcutta. 
From some cause or other unknown, the locality seems very ill 
suited to it. The two or three small stunted trees of the only one 
variety they have in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens remain as un¬ 
productive as they were at the time of Mr. Piddington’s com¬ 
munication. 

On one or two occasions young plants, stated to be of superior 
kinds, have been sent to the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society from Bombay, but they have remained in pots, much in 
the condition in which they came, for a long time without making 
any growth. One of these, after having been put out in the 
garden for several years, had a stem no thicker than a stout walk¬ 
ing-stick. I tasted the fruit it bore for the first time in 1861. 
The figs were small, but sweet and agreeable. The tree died a 
month or so afterwards. 

In Europe the practice is to prune the Fig-tree very sparingly, 
indeed merely in the summer season to pinch off with the finger 
and thumb the ends of the tender shoots. But in India the malees 
cut the trees in most severely in the cold weather, taking off all 
branches as thick as a man’s thumb. During the time the trees 
have been at rest I have opened the roots and applied to them a 
large quantity of blood from the shambles, but with no perceptible 
advantage. Copious irrigation, after the fruit is well formed, I 
found to accomplish all that could be wished. 

In those parts of the country where it thrives no plant is more 
easy of propagation than the Fig. A branch cut off, however 
rudely, and stuck in the ground with shade and watering is almost 
sure to take root and grow. 


* ‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultnral Society/ vol, v p. 24. 
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AETOOAEPAGBiB. 

Ariocarpus integrifolius. 

JACK-FRUIT. 

Kuntul. 

The fruit of this tree is perhaps about one of the largest in 
existence; and is an ill-shapen, somewhat oval-formed, unattractive- 
looking object. The interior is of a soft fibrous consistency, with 
the edible portions scattered here and there, of about the size and 
colour of a small Orange. By those, who can manage to eat it, it 
is considered most delicious, possessing the rich spicy scent and 
flavour of the Melon, but to such a powerful degree, as to be quite 
unbearable to persons of a weak stomach, or to those unaccustomed 
to it. 

If the edible pulp of the fruit be taken out and boiled in some 
fresh milk, and then be strained off, the milk will, on becoming 
cold, form a thick jelly-like substance of the consistency of blanc¬ 
mange, of a fine orange colour, and of a melon-hke flavour. 
Treated in this way the fruit affords a very agreeable dish for the 
table. 

There are said to be two varieties:— 

1. The Kujja or hard kind, distinguished by the large size of 
the edible pulp, and by the abundance and thickness of its juice. 
The exterior of the fruit is smooth to the hand and green; and 
the nuts or seeds comparatively small. The leaves too are of a 
rounder form than those of the second variety. 

2. The Grhila, or soft kind, is reckoned a much inferior fruit, with 
the inner pulp small in quantity, and its juice scanty, thin, and 
watery. The fruit is much smaller than the preceding, with a 
rough exterior, and with the seeds very much larger. 

The Jack-Truit is not borne, like most other fruits are, from the 
ends of branches, but upon stout footstalks projecting from the 
main trunk and thickest branches of the tree. In no other way, 
indeed, could its ponderous weight be sustained. The situation 
of the fruit, moreover, is said to vary with the age of the tree * 
being first borne on the branches, then on the trunk, and in old 
trees on the roots. Those borne on the roots, which discover 
themselves by the cracking of the earth above them, are held in 
highest estimation. 
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The tree opens its blossoms and sets its fruit in November, and 
continues to do so even until March. The flowers when first 
opened give out a sweet agreeable scent, very similar to that of 
the Magnolia pumila. 

The tree grows to a considerable size, and is found in all parts 
of India nearly, but in greatest profusion in Lower Bengal. 
Major Drury states, “ that if planted in a stony soil it grows short 
and thick; if in sandy ground tall and spreading; and if the 
roots happen to come in contact with water the tree will not bear 
fruit. 5 ' 

As far as I am aware no care is taken about the propagation of 
it; but it is left to reproduce itself from its seed wherever chance 
may bear it. 


Artocarpus incicus. 

BREAD-FRUIT. 

A handsome tree, with very large, polished, dark-green, slashed 
leaves; a native of the South Sea Islands, Moluccas, and Java. 
The fruit is of an oval form, and of the size of a large Melon, and 
in general appearance much resembles the Jack-Fruit. It is, how¬ 
ever, perfectly scentless. Its exterior is not muricated, but is 
marked with reticulations, with slightly prominent areolae. It 
is without seeds; and when roasted is said to resemble the 
crumb of a new loaf. I have bought specimens in the bazar at 
Point de Galle in Ceylon. These, when sliced and fried, seemed 
to me, as well as to all who partook of them, to be hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from an excellent batter pudding. Fruit of a large 
size is said to be produced in Bombay, and in some parts of the 
Deccan, as well as in the Straits, but the fruit is quite unknown in 
the Bengal Presidency. 


BREAD NUT. 

A variety of the above, which produces fruit containing seed, with 
the exterior split into deep lobes, and covered over with the sharp 
pointed tops of the calyces. Lofty trees of this variety are grow¬ 
ing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, introduced, according to 
Dr. Voigt, in 1794. These had not flowered up to 1814, whence 
Dr. Roxburgh came to the conclusion that “ the winters of Bengal 
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were too cold for them. 5 ' They, however, now both blossom and 
bear fruit regularly, yielding abundance of seed, from which young 
plants are raised. 

Artocarpus Lacoocha. 

MONKEY-JACK. 

Dephil . 

A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal, with handsome 
oblong, entire, dart-green leaves, about eight inches long and four 
broad. In the Bains it produces an ill-shapen fruit of the size of 
an Orange, with a smoothish rind of the colour of dirty wash- 
leather. It is of an austere taste, but it is sometimes eaten; and 
I have moreover met with those who said they liked it, a fact I 
could otherwise have hardly credited. 


ETJPHORBIACE^. 

Emblica officinalis 
Amid. 

A small rather handsome tree, with graceful foliage; native 
of India: admitted sometimes into gardens for the small round 
green fruit it produces in the Cold season, which, though exceed¬ 
ingly acid and quite uneatable raw, is made use of for either 
pickles or preserves. 


Cicca disticha. 

Nuree — Nurphul. 

A small tree, native of India, with light graceful foliage : yields a 
white fruit in size and form resembling a large round ribbed button, 
with a hard stone in the centre. The fruit is commonly used by 
the natives for pickling. It has a sour, sorrel-like flavour, and is 
unfit to be eaten raw; but cooked with sugar, it makes a most 
delicious compote, hardly to be distinguished from a preserve of 
green gooseberries. Crops are produced twice in the year, about 
the end of April and again about the end of August. Plants 
may be propagated by sowing the stones. 
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CUCURBIT ACE2E. 

Cucumis Melo. 

MELOX. 

Khurbooza . 

The culture of the superior hinds of Melon requires considerable 
attention, but there is hardly a fruit that better deserves it The 
kind which ranks as finest of all, called the Surdah, is a native of 
Caubool, and has not, that I am aware, been cultivated with 
success in any part of India. The fruits are brought occasionally 
to the Punjab for the wealthy natives; and a friend told me that 
when at Mooltan an offer of six rupees which he made for a single 
one was refused: so highly are they prized. I have several 
times raised plants in my garden at Ferozepore. They throve 
moderately well, but bore only one or two fruits, which always 
rotted on the under side before beginning to ripen. From a 
portion of one which remained partially sound, I was enabled to 
discover how delicious this fruit must be when raised in perfection. 
The seeds of this kind are at once to be distinguished from those 
of any other, being full four times larger. 

The next kind, second perhaps only to the Surdah, and 
superior to any other with which I am acquainted is, I believe, 
also of Caubool. Like the Surdah, too, it is of the green-flesh 
sort. It is of large oval form, with very smooth pale-green 
exterior, traced here and there with a delicate network. This 
succeeded most satisfactorily at Ferozepore, and was the one which 
I cultivated exclusively. The seeds of this also may be known 
by the largeness of their size. 

Melons of superior kind it appears have been cultivated in the 
locality of Calcutta with complete success, when proper attention 
has been bestowed. More than twenty years ago a silver medal 
with Rs. 200 was awarded to Mr. A. Millett of Entally, by the 
Agri-Horticultural Society for his successful cultivation of the 
Musk Melon. The method he pursued is given at p. 9 of vol. v. 
A.-H. S. Trans. 

A few years later Mr. Chew, after many experiments attended 
with failure, succeeded at last in finding the treatment by which 
the Melons of Afghanistan might be raised in the locality of 
Calcutta with tolerable certainty of success. A short time ago I 
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made inquiry of his brother, residing at Seebpore, whether in the 
years subsequent to his communication to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society’s Journal he found his mode of culture equally successful. 
The reply was that he did, and that he only discontinued the 
cultivation on consideration of the trouble and expense. 

The mode of culture will be the same for all parts of India; 
only that in the North-West Provinces it will not commence till 
a fortnight later perhaps than in Bengal. 

1. The situation should be open and exposed as much as 
possible. Mr. Chew states that he has succeeded well with 
gumlahs on the roof of a house in Calcutta. 

2. The soil of the ground, he says, should be one-eighth sand to 
seven-eighths clay. But this cannot be a point of any great 
importance. 

3. Mr. Chew then directs that holes two feet deep, and two or 
two and a half feet in diameter, be dug at the distance of about 
four or six feet apart. 

But the plan recommended by Major Napleton seems more 
convenient; and, when the plants are to be watered by means of 
watercourses from the well, is the only one that can be adopted. 
“ Dig a trench fourteen inches deep and two feet broad, and sow 
a double row of seeds in each trench. When the plant is a foot 
high train it along the dry ridge above the trench, taking care 
that it does not come in contact with the water; the roots only 
being watered.” 

4. The compost with which Mr. Chew directs the holes to be 
filled is composed of half well decomposed horse or cow manure 
and half earth. 

5. About the middle of March Mr. Chew recommends as the 
most suitable time for sowing; and states that Afghanistan Melon- 
seed sown at that time grew with surprising vigour, and bore fruit 
simultaneously w T itli plants that had been raised two months before. 

6. Mr. Chew makes a great point of steeping the seeds in warm 
water, letting them remain twenty-four hours. He considers 
this absolutely essential. After the steeping he directs that they 
should be covered with a wet cloth, or kept in wet ashes two or 
three days, until they sprout. 

7. As soon as sprouted, Mr. Chew directs, sow them at about 
a foot apart and an inch or an inch and a half deep. Immediately 
deluge them with water, and so every evening until the plants are 
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two inches above ground. After that an occasional drenching 
will be beneficial. A great deal depends, Mr. Chew observes, 
upon the plants being well watered at first; for those that spring 
up with vigour are not so subject to insects. 

The above directions given by Mr. Chew, which differ in no 
essential particulars from those given by Mr. Millett, are perhaps 
as good as can be followed. It should however also be kept in 
view, that the withholding of water when the plants are in blossom, 
and the giving it freely after they have set their fruit up to just 
when it is ripening, and the withholding of it again then, is as im¬ 
portant to be observed in the cultivation of this, as it is of every 
other fruit. 

The.Melon in the earlier stage of its growth is, like the 
Cucumber and Squash, very subject to the depredations of a small 
red beetle, by which it is infested. The usual means adopted to 
keep this away is sprinkling of wood-ashes over the leaves. This 
however is only to remove one evil by introducing another almost 
as bad; for the plants can hardly be expected to thrive with the 
pores of their leaves thus stopped up. A piece of common gauze 
stretched upon a frame, as suggested elsewhere, would no doubt 
be a cheap and effectual remedy. 

The following remarks by other writers are interesting, and 
perhaps may be found useful. Mr. Knight stated that “sufficient 
breadth of foliage is the main point for bringing Melons to per¬ 
fection.” 

Morier says that “ in Persia pigeons’ dung has from time im¬ 
memorial been sought after for manuring Melons.” 

Another writer says that soil holding any salt of iron is sterile 
in its application to Melons. This may be tested by burning a 
portion and applying a magnet. 

A writer in the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle’ states that the way of 
cultivating the Caubool Melon in its native locality is, “ when the 
fruit is of the size of a walnut, cover with a handful of clay, and 
scrape holes in the ground for it to sit in.” 

Another writer in the same paper says: “ I defy any one to 
produce a Melon fit to be seen in a loose sandy soil. The stronger, 
the stiffer the loam the better. I use grafting clay, and have 
Beechwood Melons twelve pounds in weight and unsurpassable in 
quality.” 

The usual mode of cleaning the seeds from the pulpy mass in 
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which they are contained is to mis them up with wood-ashes, 
whereby, after they have been well rubbed, and then spread out 
to dry, they will be rendered quite clean. 

Where it is intended to save seeds, caution should be taken 
that no inferior Melons be cultivated anywhere near. For being 
a monoecious plant it is as likely to become impregnated with the 
pollen of the inferior plant as with that of its own kind. And 
even with every such precaution a wandering bee from some 
adjacent garden may fly over and do a world of mischief, only to 
be detected by the produce afforded on the following season. 

Cucmnis Momordica. 

Phoontee . 

A very common fruit, cultivated by the natives all over India. 
It is of the size and form of a large Cocoa-nut, perfectly smooth, 
and of a pale yellow colour when ripe, and has the flavour of a 
very indifferent Melon. 

It is cultivated in precisely the same way as the Melon. 

Cucurbita Citrullus. 

WATER-MELOK. 

Turhooza. 

The Water-Melon is met with in common cultivation in all 
parts of India. The fruit is of oval form, of the size of the largest 
pumpkin, perfectly smooth, and when ripe, of a dark green colour. 
It is very insipid, having little more flavour than that of merely 
sugared water, .but some persons consider it refreshing and agree¬ 
able in the hot weather, when it is in season. 

The cultivation of it demands no particular care. The seeds 
are sown in February in common garden soil in a spot where they 
have plenty of room to trail. The plants require abundance of 
water. 

The natives often cultivate Water-Melons in great quantities on 
the shoals of rivers, from which the water has subsided. 
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PAPAYACEiE. 

Cariea Papaya. 

PA PAW. 

Pepiya. 

The Papaw-tree is a native of South America and the West 
Indies, but has become thoroughly naturalized in this country. 
The fruit, which is in the form of a pear, and much larger than a 
Cocoa-nut, ripens of a pale greenish yellow. The finest are said 
to be produced from the Singapore .and Maulmain stock. The 
fruit presents a tempting appearance when cut open, resembling 
that of a fine orange-flesh Melon. Though not of high flavour, it 
is very cool, refreshing, and agreeable, when eaten with sugar 
raw. This is the only way in which I have ever known it eaten 
in India, but Don, speaking of it as grown in South America, says 
that “ when young it is generally used for sauce, and when boiled 
and mixed with lime-juice and sugar, it is not unlike or much 
inferior to that made of real apples, for which it is commonly 
substituted.” And Sloane says : “ the fruit in general is gathered 
before it is ripe, cut into slices, soaked in water till the milky 
juice is out; it is then boiled and eaten as turnips or baked as 
apples.” 

The small, olive-coloured, shot-like seeds with which the interior 
of the fruit is filled, are liked by some for their watercress-like 
flavour, and moreover are considered very wholesome. 

The tree comes into flower during the Rains, emitting at times a 
fine fragrance all around from the numerous small greenish-yellow 
blossoms. It generally produces an immense crop of fruit, and 
continues blossoming after the fruits on the lower part of the 
branch have attained to a great size. The fruit is -in season 
during the whole of the Cold months. 

The proper mode of cultivation to be adopted is obviously to 
remove all but a few of the fruits, when of small size, as well as to 
nip off all flowers afterwards from the upper branches of the tree, 
and during the period the fruit is swelling, to administer, when 
the soil is dry and seems to require it, copious supplies of water; 
but this trouble, I believe, is never taken, and few perhaps will 
think the fruit of sufficient value to deserve it. 

Plants are raised from seed, and are of very rapid growth, 
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rising to eight or ten feet high in about ten months, and coming 
into bearing. In the earlier period of their growth the plants 
have a pretty palm-like appearance, but on growing old they 
become rather unsightly. The flowers with male and those with 
female organs are borne on distinct plants, therefore among several 
trees some will of course be unproductive, 

Don says:— 

u The most extraordinary property of the Papaw-tree is tbat which 
is related first by Browne in his Natural History of Jamaica; namely, 
that water, impregnated with the milky juice of this tree is 
thought to make all sorts of meat washed in it tender; but eight or 
ten minutes’ steeping, it is said, will make it so soft, that it will 
drop in pieces from the spit before it is well roasted, or turn soon 
to rags in boiling. This circumstance has been repeatedly con¬ 
firmed. Old hogs and old poultry, which are fed upon the leaves 
and fruit, however tough the meat they afford might otherwise be, 
are thus rendered perfectly tender and good, if eaten as soon as 
killed ; but the flesh passes very soon into a state of putridity. In 
the third volume of the Wernerian Society’s Memoirs there is a 
highly interesting paper on the properties of the juice of the Papaw- 
tiee by Dr. Holder, who has witnessed its effects in the island of 
Barbadoes, and speaks of them as known to all the inhabitants. 
The juice causes a separation of the muscular fibres. Nay, the very 
vapour of the tree serves this purpose ; hence many people suspend 
the joints of meat, fowls, &c., in the upper part of the tree, in order 
to prepare them for the table.” * 

Dr. Davy, however, who made some careful experiments to 
ascertain the truth of what is above stated, came to the conclusion 
that the Papaw-tree possesses none of the singular properties which 
have been assigned to it, more than any other tree.f 

HYPOGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

PLACOUETIACH®. 

Flacourtia cataphraeta. 
puneeAla-plum. 

A small tree, native of India, grows to the height of about 
twenty or thirty feet, with small leaves and branches covered with 
numerous thorns. 

* Don’s * Gardener’s Dictionary, 5 vol. m. p. 44. 
f See ‘ Journal of Agri-Hort. Society,’ vol. ix. p. 73. 
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The fruit ripens during the months of September and October, 
and is of the form and size of a Cherry or Tiparee, slightly com¬ 
pressed into a five or six-sided shape. It is of a deep dull purplish 
chocolate colour. In flavour it is suggestive of something better 
than a Sloe, but worse than an indifferent Plum. The usual plan 
before eating it, whereby It is rendered softer and more agreeable, 
is to turn it round between the thumb and forefinger, gently 
pinching it at the same time, and then roll it between the palms 
of the hands. By this means it becomes much sweeter in flavour, 
losing that austerity it before had. It affords an exceedingly nice 
compote when cooked with sugar. 

Plants are propagated from seed. 

Flacourtia inermis. 

TOMI-TOMI. 

This tree, which is easily distinguished from the foregoing by 
its being entirely thornless and by its large handsome leaves, 
bears a somewhat similar but very inferior fruit a month or two 
later in the season. 


PASSIELOBACEJE. 

Passiflora. 

GRAXADILLA. 

There are about four or five varieties of Passiflora described as 
bearing edible fruits, called Granadillas. 

1. P, quadrangularis— Commox Graxadilla, bears a fruit of an 
oblong form, about as large sometimes as a child’s head. The flavour 
is sweet and slightly acid, very grateful to the taste, and refreshing 
in a hot climate, where it is usually eaten with wine and sugar. 

2. P. maliformis—A pple-fruited Graxadilla or Sweet 
Calabash. 

3. P. laurifolia—W ater Lemox, is most extensively cultivated 
in the tropics, being agreeable to most palates. 

4. P. edulis—P urple-fruited Graxadilla, produces fruit of 
the size and shape of a hen’s egg, green at first, but when ripe 
of a beautiful plum colour. 

5. P. incamata—B lesh-coloured Graxadilla. 
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In addition to the above thus described by Mackintosh,* might 
perhaps be numbered Tacsonia mollissima, which I have seen at 
Ootacamund bearing in great abundance a pale-green fruit of the 
size of a goose’s egg, and of rather agreeable flavour, but the plant 
does not seem able to bear the climate of the plains. 

P. quadrangularis is the only Granadilla that has been known 
to bear fruit here, and that but upon one or two rare occasions. 
P. maliformis does not appear to have been yet introduced, and 
P. incarnata, formerly in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, does not 
exist there now. 

If the plants be worth cultivating for their fruit, which is very 
questionable, possibly success might be arrived at by attending to 
the mode of cultivation prescribed for the purpose. 

The following is Mr. Appleby’s mode of setting P. quadran¬ 
gularis :— 

“ The whole of the calyx, corolla, and crown must be cut off with 
a sharp pair of pointed scissors, and this must be done without 
injuring the flower-stem. When all these aie cut away, there only 
remain the essential parts of the flower—the stamens, five in 
number, and the three stigmas. Then cut off one or more of the 
stamens bearing the anthers; and do this without shaking the dust 
or pollen out of the anther, covering them with the fertilizing 
powder. Take an opportunity of performing this operation early 
in the morning, at the very time when the anthers are observed to 
be bursting.” f 

<fi When the crop is all off, the shoots must be well cut in. As 
little old wood as possible besides the main stem, and a few pieces 
(about two or three feet of each) of the old branches should be 
retained; for all that is to be trained to bear in each year ought to 
be the growth of two years’ standing.” J 


STERCULLACEAE3. 

Adansonia digitata. 

BAOBAB—MONKEY-BKEAD. 

Bil&etee Imlee . 

In Senegal, its native locality, this grows to become one of the 
largest trees in existence, but the trunk, even in small trees, has 

* * Greenhouse/ p. 380. 
f ‘ Cottage Gardener s Dictionary/ p. 439. 
t Sabine, m ‘ Hort. Trans.’ 
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an inflated, gouty appearance, suggestive of its bulkiness being 
rather the result of disease than of natural healthy growth. 

The fruit is of about the size and form of an ostrich egg, with a 
rind similar in texture and colour to that of a tamarind pod. An 
agreeable sherbet is said to be made from it, which indeed seems 
the principal purpose for which it is used. 

There are two or three large trees in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but the fruit they bear is small and indifferent, no larger 
than a hen’s egg. The village of Nalcha, near the celebrated old 
city of Mandoo, in the Deccan, is famous for the number of trees 
that grow there. They are rarely met with in other localities on 
this side of India. 

Durio zibethinus. 

DURIAN"—Cl YET-CAT FRUIT. 

A large forest-tree, growing to the height of eighty feet, a 
native of Malay, and thrives well in Bunnah and the Straits. 

The fruit is described as being of about the size of a man’s 
head, within which is the seed, with its edible enveloping pulp of 
about the size of a hen’s egg. The pulp is said to be pure white, 
resembling blanc-mange, and as delicious in taste as the finest 
cream. The bulk of the fruit, however, in which this creamy pulp 
is enclosed, is described as intolerably offensive, having the smell 
of putrid animal substance, or rotten onions. The seeds, w T hen 
roasted, are said to have the flavour of Chesnuts. 

Plants have repeatedly been introduced into the gardens about 
Calcutta, but they have never risen to more than about three feet 
in height, when they have uniformly died off, the climate of that 
latitude being quite unsuited to them. 


MALVACEAE. 

Hibiscus Sabdariffa. 

ROSELLE—INDIAN SORREL. 

Putwa — Mesta. 

An annual, native of the West Indies, but now cultivated in 
most gardens in India. 

The part of the plant made use of is not the fruit itself, but the 
large thick succulent sepals which envelop it. Of these most 
delicious puddings and tarts are made, as well as a remarkably 
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fine jelly, hardly to he distinguished from that of the red currant, 
for which in every respect it forms an excellent substitute. 

There are two kinds, the red and the white, much the same, 
except that the vrhite seems a trifling degree less acid. 

The seeds are sown about the end of May, and the plants are 
put out in the ground at the distance of four feet from each other. 
It grows to the height of three or four feet, and bears a large 
handsome yellow flower, with a dark crimson eye. The gathering 
for use may be made in November, or December, in Bengal, but 
it must be somewhat earlier in the Upper Provinces before the 
plants are destroyed by the cold. 

It seems to thrive best in the damp climate of Lower India. 
In Ferozepore I found the full-grown plants very apt to perish 
before coming into bearing. 


TILLAGES. 

Grewia asiatica. 

PJialsa. 

A coarse-looking unattractive shrub, somewhat resembling the 
hazel in foliage; native of India, and common in all parts of the 
country. 

The fruit is a berry, about the size of a pea, with a stone in the 
centre, sour and uneatable, but a sherbet is made from it con¬ 
sidered agreeable by some. The fruit is produced during the 
hot months. 

Grewia sapida. 

This also, like the last, produces, during the Hot season, its crop 
of berries, sometimes used for making sherbet. 


SAPINDACEiE. 

Blighia sapida. 

A-KE E. 

A large tree, native of Western Africa. The fruit is of the 
size and form of a small Lemon, somewhat ribbed, and when ripe 
of a brilliant vermilion colour. Though much eaten, and held in 
high esteem in the West Indies, it is never, that I can learn, 
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eaten in this country. Sir J. Paxton declares it to be “ not much 
inferior to a Nectarine in flavour.” Don says that in Guinea the 
tree u is greatly esteemed for the excellence of its fruit, which is 
of a grateful subacid flavour.” It appears, however, to be treated 
rather as a vegetable than as a fruit, according to the description 
given of It by Dr. Macfadyen, who says:— 

“ The fruit Is brought in great abundance to the Kingstown 
market. The arillus, which supports the seed, Is the part which is 
eaten. It is piepared by parboiling in water with salt, and after¬ 
wards stewing or frying with butter, or by simply boiling in soup. 
It is very wholesome, and, from its soft, rich flavour, well deserves 
the appellation of the Yegetable Marrow. 59 * 

Mr. Leonard Wray also in presenting seeds to the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society accompanies them with the remark:— 

“ Akee, an ornamental small tiee, and a delicious vegetable, some¬ 
times eaten raw, but generally fried together with butter and black 
pepper. 95 

In the Calcutta Botanical Gardens there are two trees, which 
have grown to a great size, and in the garden of the Bankshall at 
Calcutta there is also a tree. It appears to have been somewhat 
scarce in India some time ago, for Dr. Gibson says of It: cc The 
Gardens at Parell and at Dapooree can boast of the Blighia 
sapida of New Zealand, now producing fruit (at least at Dapooree) 
annually.”! At Calcutta it comes into blossom in June and 
ripens its fruit in October. 

In the public gardens at Madras are small trees about ten feet 
high, w T hich, when I saw them in the month of September, looked 
remarkably ornamental, covered with their scarlet fruit, contrast¬ 
ing beautifully with the fine rich foliage, amongst which it hung. 
As far as I could learn by inquiry the fruit was never eaten by any 
one there. 

Nephelium Lichi. 

LICHEE. 

A large-growing shrub or small tree, of dense handsome foliage, 
native of China. It blossoms about the middle of February with 
sprays of small pale-green flowers, and ripens its large bunches of 
fruit about the end of April or beginning of May. The fruit is 


* ‘Flora of Jamaica, 5 vol. i. p. 160. 
t Dr. Spry, ‘Plants for India/ p. 62. 
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of the size and form of a large Plum, with a rough, thin, scale-like 
rind, which while the fruit is hanging ripe upon the tree is of a 
beautiful red tinge, hut gradually becomes of a dull brown colour 
a short time after gathered. The pulp of the fruit, which is as 
delicious perhaps as that of any fruit in existence^ resembles the 
white of a plover’s egg, and contains in its centre a stone. In the 
best fruit the stone is very small comparatively; and in this 
respect the fruit produced on different trees varies much. 

It is stated that there is only one province in China where the 
Lichee is grown to perfection. In the gardens, however, about 
Calcutta, and at Chinsurah in particular, fruit of the finest quality 
imaginable may be met with. That produced on the trees in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens is of a very inferior description, the 
pulp being scanty in quantity and acid in flavour: fruit of a 
similar kind likewise is usually sold in the Calcutta bazars, pro¬ 
bably the produce of trees formerly distributed from the Botanic 
Gardens. 

I have tasted the variously named kinds in the gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, from which plants are propagated for 
distribution; and in my opinion, the sort called McLean’s is 
decidedly the best, though not finer than is frequently met with 
in private gardens. 

A variety is to be found in some gardens, though rather rare, 
bearing fruit of a conical form, quite green when ripe, distinct in 
flavour, and of very sweet taste. 

Don says* that when eaten to excess Lichees are apt to occasion 
an eruption over the whole body. They are eaten in great 
quantities in India, but with no deleterious effect that I ever 
heard of. 

The Chinese suffer the fruit to dry till it becomes black and 
shrivelled, in which condition it is commonly met with for sale in 
the London grocers’ shops. 

Birds are exceedingly fond of the fruit. The trees must be 
protected from their ravages by having nets thrown over them 
sometime about the beginning of April. 

The Lichee tree will grow well in all parts of India; but in 
the North-West it is liable to be killed by the cold in severe 
weather. It loves a damp climate and abundance of water ; -and 
is said not to yield fruit at any considerable distance highrnp from 
Calcutta. 
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Colonel Sleeman states that at Lucknow the Lichee cannot he 
brought to thrive at all. Small plants throve tolerably well at 
Ferozepore. I had several in the lowermost part of my garden 
there, which were swamped for more than a week during the 
heavy rains ih August. Host plants under such circumstances 
would have perished, but these seemed benefited thereby. 

Lichees may be propagated by seed; but the sure way to obtain 
plants that will produce good fruit is to propagate by gootee about 
the end of May. The gootee made at that time will be ready for 
removing and potting off by the commencement of the cold 
weather; and may be planted out, where it is finally to remain, 
in the following Rain season. 

Nephelium Longanum. 

LONG AN. 

AshphuL 

A tree, native of India, and cultivated in China and Cochin- 
China. 

The fruit, which in the vicinity of Calcutta is produced about 
the end of June, is about the size and form of a marble, of a 
russet colour, and borne in bunches like grapes. The fleshy part 
of the fruit, which resembles that of the Lichee, is sweetish, and 
though not disagreeable, is vapid and vastly inferior in flavour to 
the Lichee. The mode of cultivation is the same as for the 
Lichee. 

Nephelium lappaceum. 

RAMBOUTAN. 

A fruit-tree, native of the Malay Islands, nearly allied to the 
Lichee and Longan. Of the merit of the fruit I possess no 
information. Dr. Voigt states that for sixteen years from the 
time of its introduction into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens the 
tree had not flowered there. It does not appear to be in exist¬ 
ence there now. 

Pierardia sapida. 

Lutqua, 

A small tree, native of Burmah and Eastern Bengal. 

The fruit, which like that of the Lichee is borne in large 
clusters, is said to be equal in point of merit to either the Lichee 
or the Loquat, which latter it resembles. Roxburgh describes it 

n 2 
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as an agreeable fruit, round, of the size of a Gooseberry, smooth 
and yellow, and cultivated by # the Chinese under the name of 
Lutqua. 

The tree abounds in Sylhet and Burmah, but appears to be 
hardly known in Calcutta. Formerly there were fruit-bearing 
trees in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, six to ten feet high, 
introduced from Tipperah, of the produce of which the malees 
there still speak in high praise. But these were cut down many 
years ago, and now none but young plants are to be found there. 


MALPIG-HIACEiE 
Malpighia glabra. 

BARBADOES CHERRY. 

Sir R. Schomburgk says :— 

44 The fruit is much used in Barbadoes in preserves and tarts, 
and there is something in the taste reminds rather of the Raspberry 
than of the Cherry. ..... It bears eatable fruit, in appearance 
and size resembling May duke Cherries, but, though juicy and 
sweet, in every respect inferior to M. mens: the fruit of this may 
be likened to common wild Cherries of our plantations.” * 

Both the above species are very common in the gardens about 
Calcutta, thriving well, and forming very handsome flowering 
shrubs. M. glabra bears in the cold season a few,scattered bright- 
red fruits, somewhat like Mayduke cherries it is true, but very 
small ones. Such as I have eaten I have found to be mere worth¬ 
less berries, pithy, tasteless, and juiceless. 


CLUSIACE2E. 

Mammea Americana. 

MAMMEE-APPLE. 

A large timber-tree, native of the West Indies. 

The fruit Dr. Lindley mentions as “ the wild Apricot of South 
America, said to rival the Mangosteen.” It is described as 

44 Yellow, not nnlike, either in shape or size, one of the largest 
russet Apples. The outer rind, which easily peels off, is thick and 
leathery; beneath this is a second very delicate coat, which adheres 


* Paxton’s 4 Flower Garden/ u. 18. 
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closely to tlie pulp, and should be carefully removed before eating 
the fruit, as it leaves a bitter taste in the mouth. The seeds, of 
which there are two or three in the centre, are resinous, and very 
bitter; but the pulp under the shin, which when ripe is of a deep 
yellow, resembling that of the finest Apricot, and of considerable 
consistency, is very fragrant, and has a delicious but very peculiar 
flavour. It is eaten either raw and alone, or cut into slices with 
wine and sugar, or preserved in syrup.” 

Dr. Maefadyen describes it as “ of a sweetish aromatic taste, 
bearing a resemblance to that of a Carrot.” 

It was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens very 
many years ago, where it has flowered, but never yet borne fruit. 

Garcinia Mangostana. 

MANGOSTEEN. 

The Mangosteen is a native of the Malay Islands. 

The fruit is held in the very highest estimation. Don declares 
it to be “ in flavour the most delicious fruit in the world, partaking 
of the Strawberry and the Grape.” It is said that to taste the 
fruit in perfection it must be eaten as it is gathered from the tree. 
The specimens brought occasionally to Calcutta from the Straits 
are of the size of a middling-sized Apple, perfectly smooth, with 
a dense rind, which when removed, the centre is found to consist 
of a soft white pellucid, most agreeable pulp. But these convey 
hardly a notion of the fine flavour of the fruit when gathered 
fresh. The cultivation of the Mangosteen, in the open air at 
least, as high north as any part of Bengal, seems now pretty well 
decided to be impracticable. Plants have been repeatedly in¬ 
troduced into the gardens about Calcutta, but have never been 
known to yield fruit 

Garcinia Cowa. 

COWA—COWA-MANGOSTEEN. 

A very handsome tree, with fine luxuriant foliage of large 
laurel-formed leaves; native of Southern India. 

The fruit ripens at the beginning of June, and is of the size and 
form of a small Orange, ribbed, and of a russet-apricot colour; 
and were it not a trifling degree too acid, would be accounted 
most delicious. It makes, however, a remarkably fine preserve. 

Plants are raised easily by sowing the fibre-covered stones with 
which the centre of the fruit abounds. 
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Xanthochymus pictorius, 

Toomul. 

A fine handsome tree from thirty to forty feet high ; native of 
this country; hears in April rather large white flowers. 

The fruit is remarkably handsome and luring, of the size and 
form of an Orange, hut with surface perfectly smooth like that of 
a Plum, and of a bright yellow colour. If it were possible by cul¬ 
tivation to subdue its intolerable acidity, it would rank in merit, 
I consider, with any fruit grown. Don says, “ it is not inferior to 
many apples;” but I see no point of similarity in it to suggest 
such a comparison. The greatest degree of acidity resides in the 
thick fleshy rind. The pulpy part, in which the seeds are en¬ 
closed, is less acid, but very acid still; indeed so much so as to 
put any one's teeth out of order for a day or two after having 
partaken of it. Underlying this intense acidity, however, is a 
fine flavour, resembling, as I think, that of the Apricot. The 
fruit begins to ripen about the middle of September, when, if not 
protected, it is greedily devoured by flying foxes. 

I have endeavoured to make a preserve of it, thinking that the 
acidity might be so far overcome by cooking as to render it agree¬ 
able to the palate. But I found that the resinous property with 
which it abounded made it then quite unfit for eating. 

Calysaccion longifolium. 

Woondee. 

A small tree, remarkable for its fine handsome dense laurel-like 
foliage, said to be frequently met with in the Deccan of India, 
though hardly known in Bengal, except by some two or three 
thriving specimens in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

The fruit is about the size of an acorn, to which also it is 
very similar in appearance. It encloses a large stone, between 
which and the rind is a soft pulpy juice of rosewater-like flavour, 
considered very agreeable by some. It is not, however, accounted 
an edible fruit It ripens about the middle or end of May. 

Easily propagated by sowing the stones. 
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A3SOSAGEM. 

Anona squamosa. 

CTSTAED-APPLE. 

Ata — Shureefa — Seeta-phul 

A small tree; “no doubt” Dr. Voigt observes, C£ a native of 
tropical America, notwithstanding St. Hilaire’s reasonings, which 
would make it of Asiatic origin.” Dr. Anderson in his recent 
Catalogue sets it dowm a native of both tropical Asia and 
America. It is most abundant in Bengal, and produces its rather 
large, greenish-yellow, flowers about the middle of May. 

The fruit is of the size of the largest Apple; and w T hen 
thoroughly ripe difficult to raise without the tortoise-shell like 
compartments of the rind bursting open, and the fruit dropping 
to pieces by its own ^weight. The custard-like substance of the 
interior has a most delicious and delicate flavour. Dr. Mac- 
fadyen, however, speaking of it as produced in the West Indies 
says, that he “ has never met with an European who was partial to 
it.” * This would seem to imply that fche fruit produced in 
India, where it is so universally approved of, must be vastly 
superior to that grown in what has been assigned as its native 
locality. It is in season in this country during the greater part of 
the Rains and Cold months. The tree, when bearing, requires to 
be covered by a net, or the produce, before lit to be gathered, 
will almost be sure to be devoured by birds or squirrels. To effect 
this more conveniently, as vrell as to improve the bearing properties 
of the tree, a judicious system of pruning may with advantage be 
adopted. Or the fruit may be preserved by wrapping each one 
up severally when about the size of a hen’s egg, in a piece of 
thin muslin. 

Plants are propagated from seed, and are of very rapid growth, 
coming into bearing in two or three years’ time. A supply of old 
cow-manure to their roots during the Cold months is of great 
benefit to them. 

Anona reticulata. 

BULLOCK’S HEAET—SWEET-SOP. 

Non a — JRdm-phul. 

A small tree, native of tropical Asia and America, and very 
common in India. 


* 4 Flora of Jamaica/ p. 9. 
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The fruit differs from the Custard-apple in having a perfectly 
smooth rind, and derives its name from the resemblance it bears to 
a bullock’s heart. The interior is full of a thick, luscious, custard¬ 
like substance, not of so fine and delicate a flavour as the Custard- 
apple ; but being in season during the hot months, when Custard- 
apples are not to be had, it is accepted as a very agreeable fruit. 
While ripening it requires to be protected from the depredations 
of birds and squirrels and bats by a netting or by some other 
means. 

Plants are propagated from the pips. 

Anona muricata. 

SOTTR-SOP. 

Bilaetee Nona . 

A small shrubby tree, native of the West Indies, with dark- 
green shining laurel-like leaves of a pungent odour, something like 
that of the black currant, and a very ornamental object when 
bearing in July its fine large heart-shaped fruit. The fruit 
Mr. Gosse describes “as lusciously sweet, and of a delightful 
acidity; often larger than a child’s head; covered with flexible 
prickles.” * Gr5wn in this country it by no means realizes the 
above description, but is considered by most persons of so harsh 
and unpleasant a flavour as to be quite uneatable. Probably for 
this reason the tree is little cultivated, and, therefore, rarely met 
with. 

Plants are raised easily from the pips. 

Anona Cherimolia. 

CHERIMOYER. 

The fruit of the Cherimoyer is described as “ of the size and 
form of the Sour-sop, and of a light-green colour, or as holding a 
middle place between the Sweet-sop and Custard-apple, being 
subsquamous like the former and reticulated like the latter.” 

It is a native of Peru. Mr. Gosse states that the fruit is grown 
to perfection in Jamaica, but only in certain mountainous localities. 

Mr. Markham says:— 

“ They have most of the other kinds of Anonas in India, but the 
Cherimoyer fruit, the most exquisite of all, has yet to be raised. 


* ‘Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,’ p 46. 
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He who has not tasted the Cherimoyer has yet to learn what 
fruit is.” 

“ The Pine-apple, the Mangosteen, and the Cherimoyer,” says 
Dr. Seemann, “are considered the finest fruits in the world. I 
have tasted them in those localities in which they are supposed to 
attain their highest perfection—the Pine-apple in Guayaquil, the 
Mangosteen in the Indian Archipelago, and the Cherimoyer on the 
slopes of the Andes—and if I were called upon to act the part of a 
Paris, I would without hesitation assign the apple to the Cherimoyer. 
Its taste, indeed, surpasses that of every other fruit, and Haenke 
was quite right when he called it the masterpiece of nature.” * 

Dr. Lindley observes:— 

“ Fenelle says one European Pear or Plum is worth all the 
Cherimoyers of Peru.” + 

Plants are to be met with in the gardens of the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society as well as in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
where they were introduced a great many years ago, but their 
cultivation has been attended with no success. Dr. Jameson 
states also in his Report that the Cherimoyer had been introduced 
into the Saharunpore gardens, but had been found not to succeed 
there. Whence perhaps it may be fairly concluded there is little 
prospect of this fruit ever being produced in India, unless pos¬ 
sibly upon some spot on the slopes of the Himalaya, or on the 
Nilgherries where plants have recently been raised from the seeds 
imported by Mr. Markham. 


DILLElS'IACE^l. 

Dillenia speciosa. 

Chulta . 

A tree of considerable size, native of India; bears a dense head 
of exceedingly handsome foliage, with large noble leaves, and 
produces in July great, beautiful, pure white, fragrant flowers, 
succeeded by fruit having, as they hang upon the tree, a resem¬ 
blance to enormous green apples. These are gathered for use 
about the middle of September. The part made use of for the 
table is not the fruit itself but the large thickened sepals of fhe 
calyx by which it is firmly enclosed. Tasted raw these have the 
exact flavour of a very sour unripe Apple, and when cooked with 

* * Travels in Peru and India,’ p 3S7. 
t ‘ Transactions of the London Hoit. Society/ voL v. p. 102. 
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sugar have also exactly the flavour of the same fruit cooked in the 
same way. The great objection to them is the large quantity of 
fibre they contain. They are very commonly mixed as an in¬ 
gredient in curries, especially in those made with prawns, to which 
they impart a most agreeable flavour. 

Plants are propagated by seed. 


VITAOE2E. 

Vitis vinifera. 

GRAPE. 

TJngoor. 

The varieties of Grape found in different parts of India are, no 
doubt, very numerous, and some, probably, as large in size and as 
fine in flavour as to be met with in any part of the world. In my 
grapery at Ferozepore I had some four or five sorts (the names 
unknown to me) all of exquisite flavour. Dr. Jameson, speaking 
of the vines in the Saharunpore Botanical Gardens, says, “ the 
different varieties of Cashmere vines are very fine and well worthy 
of extensive cultivation, particularly the varieties Kishmish , 
Monuelca, Eonsanee , Muska,” 

The Aurungabad Grape is one of the most celebrated varieties 
In India. It is a black fruit of large size, sweet, and of livery 
consistency, much like the Portugal Grape sold in grocers’ shops 
in London. It is cultivated to great extent in the vineries of Dou- 
lutabad, and is much in request in that part of the country, being 
conveyed for sale to a considerable distance around, and realizing 
four times the price of the ordinary white grapes grown there. 

None of these Grapes appear to have reached the district of 
Calcutta, or, if so, have probably perished from the climate being 
unsuited to them. I myself brought to Chinsurah from Oota- 
camund in the year 1859 four choice varieties of European vines; 
but they made no growth whatever, and at the end of two years 
were poor stunted plants of much about the same size as when I 
fir§t obtained them. 

There are three varieties of Grape-vine issued from the gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society, the Black Hamburgh, the 
Malaga, and the Muscatel. In the gardens of the Society these 
vines produce no fruit. Whether the plants propagated from them 
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do so elsewhere in the neighbourhood I am unaware. An un- 
thriving-looking vine of the Black Hamburgh creeps along a dingy 
unwholesome w r all in the Metcalfe Hall compound, and is stated to 
bear fruit sometimes. 

The most successful cultivation of the Grape-vine that I have any 
knowledge of in the vicinity of Calcutta has been with some large 
vines trained upon the portico of Mr. W. Stalkart’s house at 
Gooseree. The cuttings whence these vines were raised, Mr. 
Stalkart told me, were brought out overland by a friend in his 
trunk. The success he met with appeared to me to arise in some 
measure from the robust nature of the particular kind of vine. 
For the great difficulty with most kinds of vine near Calcutta is 
to get them to make any growth at all: just as in the North- 
West Provinces it is the exuberance of their growth which it is 
found so difficult to counteract. 

The cultivation of the Grape-vine in this country is conducted 
all but in the same way as that adopted with the Peach. In 
October, when the rains are fully over, the soil is removed from 
the roots and they are allowed to remain bare a month or two. 
By this time the leaves will have fallen, and the trees should then 
be pruned. The vine requires rather severe treatment with the 
knife, and should have all the bearing wood (that of the past 
season’s growth) cut in to two eyes, and the thin unripe wood of 
about the thickness of a cedar pencil cut away altogether. Some 
cultivators consider it highly beneficial at the same time to clean 
off the old effete bark from the vines, and even to scour them with 
soap and water, hut with what object does not seem altogether 
clear. In the beginning of February, just before the vines put 
forth their new shoots and blossom, fill in over the roots any 
description of rich manure that can be obtained, although perhaps 
nothing can be better than old cow-manure. Fish, when obtain¬ 
able, is strongly recommended. A compost which I have found 
excellent for manuring vines is made thus:— 

A large deep hole is dug in the earth, into which plenty of 
fresh cow-dung is ‘thrown. A quantity of oilcake (khurree) is 
boiled in an earthen pot over the fire till dissolved. This, with an 
equal quantity of molasses (goor) and a small portion of lime is 
thrown into the hole containing the cow-dung and well stirred up. 
The hole is then covered over and allowed to remain so a month 
or two, only being opened occasionally for stirring up the contents. 
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This compost must be applied to the roots of the vines. It has a 
most offensive smell; but if earth be thrown over it—fresh earth, 
and not the old soil that had been removed—the bad smell will 
soon pass off. 

From the time the fruit sets, and as it increases in size, water 
should be given to the roots constantly and in great abundance. 
When the grapes are just about ripening, irrigation should be dis¬ 
continued entirely. 

It is a matter of consequence that the ripening take place 
before the approach of the Rains, or the fruit, under the influence 
of much wet, becomes liable to burst. 

The .vine is propagated most readily by means of cuttings. 

In the vicinity of Calcutta, and indeed elsewhere in India, the 
Grape-vine seems capable of being made to bear fruit at very 
variable seasons. Mr. Thompson, for instance, gives an account 
of an old Grape-vine which, according to the time of pruning and 
dressing, produced ripe fruit in February, May, July, and Sep¬ 
tember, respectively * And Dr. Spry thinks it a circumstance 
worth recording that “ a pensioner at Meerut presented Mr. H. 
Cope, on Christmas-day of 1841, with a ripe bunch of grapes of 
good size and very tolerable flavour.” f On the 14th February, 
1844, W. Storm, Esq., “presented to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society a very perfect bunch of grapes, the produce of a vine 
growing in his compound- at Calcutta. The vine was pruned in 
September, and the grapes are all now ripe.” 

No person, however, whose object is to obtain from his vines the 
richest flavoured fruit they can produce, will endeavour to ripen 
them at an untimely season. The driest and hottest period of the 
year is when Grapes ripen finest. This will be March in the 
Deccan, May in the vicinity of Calcutta, and June in the Upper 
Provinces. 

Sir E. Tennent gives this very interesting piece of information 
respecting the culture of the vine in Ceylon, which may perhaps 
lead to important practical results in the cultivation not only of 
the vine but of several other fruit-trees in this country. 

“ Mr. Dyke has succeeded in cultivating the Black Grape of 
Madeira trained over a trellis—the want of winter-rest for the plant 
being supplied by baring the roots and exposing them to the sun. 


* 4 Agn-Hoi ticultural Journal/ vol. vni. p. 181, and vol, ix p. 6. 
t Dr. Spry’s * Plants for India, pf 82 
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The vines give two crops in the year, the principal one in March, 
and the second in September; but the operation of stripping the 
roots is only resorted to once, about the time of pruning in July.”* 


AUEANTIACEJJ, 

Triphasia trifoliata, 

Cheenct Narunga . 

A small unpretending thorny shrub, native of China; bears 
small white fragrant flowers. The fruit, which is spoken highly 
of by some authors, both in respect to its flavour and its excellence 
for preserving, is about the size of a large black currant. It 
encloses a stone which fills nearly the whole of the centre, leaving 
room for a small quantity of juicy pulp of an agreeable aniseed¬ 
like flavour. It can, notwithstanding, be hardly regarded as better 
than a mere berry. The plant, which is almost constantly bearing, 
produces its crop principally in February, w r hen the bright red 
fruits give it rather a pretty appearance. 

It may be propagated either by seed or by cuttings. 

Cookia punctata. 

WAMPEE. 

A small tree, native of China; rises to about twenty feet in 
height; is of rather handsome growth, with fine luxuriant foliage ; 
blossoms in the early part of April with small dense bunches of 
whitish sweet-scented flowers, and ripens its fruit in June. The 
fruit is borne in clusters, and when ripe resembles a diminutive 
Lemon, being about the size of an acorn, with a rough orange-like 
rind. It contains three large seeds, which nearly fill the interior. 
The small quantity of juicy pulp between the seeds and the rind is 
of an aniseed-like flavour. In the vicinity of Calcutta, where the 
tree is not uncommon, the fruit can hardly be considered better 
than a poor unserviceable berry. Possibly in China and in other 
localities more congenial to it, a more palatable fruit may be 
produced. 

A variety however is met with, I understand, in some gardens 
* Sir E. Tennent’s 4 Ceylon/ vol. ii. p. 539. 
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In Bengal, but not common, which hears a fruit of quite a dark 
colour, and of much superior quality to the green kind. 

Plants may be propagated from seed or by cuttings : they grow 
well in all parts of India. 

Feronia elephantum. 

'WOOD-APPLE—ELEPH AN T-APPLE. 

Kuth-bel. 

A common jungul tree of this country. The fruit is round, of a 
pale green colour, and about the size of a cricket-ball. When the 
hard shell-like rind is cracked, the interior is found full of a brown, 
soft, mealy kind of substance, rather acrid, having a strong smell 
of rancid butter, and by no means palatable. It ripens in October. 
Dr. Wight says: “ The pulp of the fruit affords a very pleasant 
jelly, so closely resembling black-currant jelly, as to be only dis¬ 
tinguished by a trifling degree of astringency.” The jelly, how¬ 
ever, I have prepared from it, appeared to me to possess rather the 
flavour of Apple, with a sharp cider taste, and to be such as it is 
not likely would be approved of by many. 

The tree may be propagated by seed or by cuttings put down in 
the Rains, but it is not entitled to a place in the garden. 

2Egle Marmelos. 

BALE-EiUTIT— BENGAL QUINCE. 

Bil-pTiul. 

A small tree, much covered with sharp spines, native of this 
country, and common in most parts of India. 

The fruit varies much as to size. The largest are sometimes 
seen bigger than a man’s head, while those of the ordinary size 
are not much larger than a cricket-ball; the very large ones, 
however, are considered of not nearly so good a quality as those of a 
more moderate size. The rind consists of a thin, pale green shell, 
which it requires considerable force to crack. The interior con¬ 
tains a soft, yellow substance of pease-pudding-like consistency, 
intermingled with a limpid kind of slime, of a very fragrant scent, 
and of a flavour very agreeable to those accustomed to it. The 
high reputation it hears for its medicinal properties induces many 
to partake of it, and those who do so usually become remarkably 
fond of it. It is in season principally during the months of 
January and February. 
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The tree may be propagated either by layers or by seed. I 
am not aware that any trouble is ever taken to improve it by 
cultivation. 

Citrus Aurantium. 

ORANGE. 

Kumlci neeboo. 

Xarungee — Sungtura. 

The Orange is a native of India, and grows in nearly all parts 
of the country except in Lower Bengal within a region about one 
or two hundred miles from Calcutta. Even as high as Purneah, 
I understand, though the tree bears fruit it never ripens it. 

In Europe the varieties of Orange are numerous, but in India 
there do not appear to be more than three or four varieties in 
ordinary cultivation. 

1. The Sylhet Orange : a round, plump, thin-skinned fruit, 
answering very much to the description of that so common in 
England, and known as the China Orange. This fruit is brought 
down during the cold months in great abundance to the Calcutta 
market from Sylhet, to which locality its growth seems in a great 
measure confined. 

2. An ill-shapen fruit, with a thick, deep-coloured rind, much 
larger than the pulp can fill out. This is the variety cultivated 
almost exclusively in the Upper Provinces and in the Deccan of 
India. 

3. A small Orange, not larger than a Plum, and bearing to 
other kinds much about the same relation that a crab does to an 
apple. The tree, however, in full bearing is a very pretty object, 
and the fruit, though fit for little else ? makes an excellent preserve. 

4 . A kind much resembling the sweet lime; an insipid and 
worthless fruit. 

5. The Seville Orange : 0. vulgaris. Mr. W. Stalkart has 
this variety in his garden at Gooseree, where he tells me it bears 
fruit abundantly. This kind, from wdiich in Europe the finest 
marmalade is made, appears to be the only one that does thrive 
and bear fruit in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

6. In addition to the above may be mentioned a variety to be 
seen growing in some of the gardens at Ferozepore ; a large, 
round, deep-coloured, handsome fruit, borne profusely on trees of 
a considerable size, but utterly uneatable. 
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The Orange may be propagated by layering, or which is far pre¬ 
ferable, by budding or grafting upon the Sweet-lime stock. 

Citrus decumana. 

PUMELO—POMPOLEON—POMPELNOSE. 

Batavee Neeloo — CJiuhotura . 

This fruit, which grows to such perfection in some parts of Lower 
Bengal, I do not remember to have seen at all in the north of India. 
Neither in the Shalemar Gardens near Lahore, nor in the Ram-bagh 
atUmritsur, so rich in trees of the Orange and Sweet Lime, was the 
tree to be found. In my garden at Ferozepore I had several young 
plants brought by a native nurseryman from Cawnpore, but they 
made during the 4wo or three years I possessed them but very 
slow growth. 

The fruit grown in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood 
that I have tasted has been mostly tough and dry and poor in 
flavour, but that from some of the gardens about Chinsurah and 
Hooghly has been pulpy and full of juice of the most agreeable 
flavour. The fruit is in perfection during the months of October 
and November. 

Dr. JIacfadyen in his c Flora of Jamaica 5 describes two varieties :* 

“ a. mallformis, of which the fruit is globose, with the pulp of 
a pale pink colour, approaching to a very light yellow. 

44 fi. pyriformis: of this the fruit is more or less pear-shaped, and 
the pulp of a crimson colour more or less intense. This variety is 
the most esteemed, being sweet and juicy, and having only in 
a slight and palatable degree the acidity which abounds in the first.” 

We have both varieties, that with red pulp and that with pale 
yellow, equally common here. But no such distinction exists 
between them as Dr. Macfadyen has above indicated, either as 
regards the form or merit of the fruits. The pear-shaped form, 
which some fruits take, seems merely an accident of growth, both 
that and the globose form being often found at the same time 
upon the same trees of either variety. The fruit has also been 
distinguished as,— 

1. Pompoleons or Ptjmelos, when ,of the largest size. 

2. Shaddocks, those of intermediate size; after the name of 
Captain Shaddock, who first introduced them into Europe from 
China. 

* Vol. i. p 131. 
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3. Forbidder-frijit, when of about the size of an Orange. 
This variety, often seen in the fruiterers 9 shops in England, I have 
never met with in India. 

Amoy-Pumelo is the name of a variety sent in the year 1851 
from China by Mr. Fortune to the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
and described by him as “ the finest fruit of the kind in China." 

Canton Pumelo is the name of another variety sent also about 
the same time by Mr. Fortune. Neither of these two varieties 
have hitherto (1862) fruited, but remain in an unthriving con¬ 
dition, as though the climate did not suit them. 

Except putting out the plant in the spot it is to occupy, no 
trouble, I believe, is ordinarily taken with the cultivation of the 
Pumelo, though the goodness perhaps of the fruit may depend 
much more on the soil in which the tree is grown than on the 
excellence supposed to belong to any particular variety. No 
doubt the opening of the roots in January and afterwards covering 
them with a rich soil would be as beneficial to this as it is to all 
other fruit-trees. 

A dressing of salt to the roots of the trees I have been told by 
a friend, who tried it upon several in his garden, has a surprising 
effect in improving the quality of the fruit, rendering it tender as 
an Orange, and all but bursting with juice. 

Plants are usually propagated by gootees, or by layers made 
in pots supported on high among the branches by a bamboo 
scaffolding. 

Any tree had better be spared from the garden than the 
Pumelo. Its fine foliage, the large and fragrant flowers it bears 
in February, and the noble fruit : hanging from its boughs long 
afterwards, render it a truly ornamental object. 

Citrus Japonica. 

KUMQUAT—OTAHEITE ORANGE. 

A small tree, native of China, of recent introduction into India. 
The fruit resembles a diminutive Orange, about the size of a 
Lichee, and is produced in great profusion during the Cold 
months, rendering the tree upon which it is borne an exceedingly 
ornamental object to the garden. A very fine, preserve is made 
from it by the Chinese. It may be propagated by layers or seed. 
But Mr.‘Fortune observes* “in order to succeed with it as well 
as the Chinese do, one little fact should be kept in view, viz., that 

o 
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all the plants of the Orange tribe which hear fruit in a small state 
are grafted.” * 

Citrus acida 
LIME. 

Neeboo. 

Of the Lime there are several varieties, hut it is hardly worth 
while, especially where the Lemon is also cultivated, to allow room 
for more than two or three of them in the garden. The trees are 
the least ornamental, and the flowers the meanest and least 
possessed of scent of any of the Citrus genus. 

1. Poke: a small, round fruit, esteemed by the natives highest 
of any. 

2. Kdghuzee: of the size and form of a hen’s egg ; ripens of a 
pale lemon colour, the one perhaps in most general cultivation of all. 

3. Gora: a small oval fruit, much cultivated. 

4. Chcenee Gora: a subvariety of the previous one, and reckoned 
superior to it; of the size of a large Orange, thin-skinned and 
fine flavoured. 

5. Kamuralee: a large handsome fruit, of pale lemon colour, 
and of about the size of a Cocoa-nut. 

Besides the above, Dr. Voigt describes the following three, 
with the merits of which I am unacquainted:— 

6. Rungpore ; a round, smooth-skinned fruit. 

7. Tala: a large, globose, spongy-skinned fruit. 

8. Arabian : a large thick-skinned sort. 

9. A very pretty variety, growing in Baboo Jibbon Kissen 
Paul’s garden at Hooghly, bears perfectly round lemon-coloured 
fruits in size little larger than a marble. 

10. A variety in the same garden bearing fruit of the form of 
a Nutmeg, and but little larger. These two varieties I understood 
were introduced originally by Mr. F. Pareira from China. 

The Lime is easily propagated by layers or by sowing the pips. 
Varieties, such as the two last, are perhaps best budded or grafted 
on stocks of some kind of stronger habit. 

Citrus Limetta. 
sweet lime. 

Meeta Neeboo, 

The fruit of the Sweet Lime is of the form and size of a mode- 
rate-sized Orange, with very smooth, pale-green rind. It has 

* ' Tea Districts/ p. 122. 
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scarcely any flavour perceptible besides that of sweetness, but 
being in season during the hot months of August and September, 
when Oranges are not procurable, it is found very refreshing and 
agreeable. 

Young plants are raised from sowing the pips, or those that come 
into bearing earlier by layering. 

Citrus Limonum. 

LEM<m 
Korna Neeboo. 

The varieties of Lemon grown for distribution in the Gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society are :— 

1. The Common Spanish so much used in England. This is 
not altogether similar in shape to the European fruit. The tree 
is very valuable for being in constant bearing all the year through. 

2. Burton’s: peculiar for the large beak with which the fruit 
terminates. 

3. The (so called) large Lemon. 

4. The Ningpo : plants and seeds of this were sent in the year 
1854 by Mr. Fortune, from China, with the following remarks:—* 

“ I draw your attention more particularly to the Ningpo Lemon, 
a fruit which is much esteemed by the Chinese on account of its 
fragrance. In the autumn, when this fruit ripens, it is met with in 
all the houses of the rich. An ornamental plate of old China, on 
a stand, is filled with the fruit piled one above another, and placed 
upon a table in the hall or reception-room ; here it remains for 
several weeks, and diffuses a delicious perfume throughout the 
house.” 

The plants sent by Mr. Fortune have never yet fruited since 
they have been introduced. 

Plants of all varieties of the Lemon may be raised from pips or 
by layering. 

Citrus medica. 

CITROST. 

Beg-Poor a. 

The fruit of this tree is well known for its great size, as well as 
for its dense spongy rind, from the external portion of which such 
excellent preserve or marmalade is made; the leaves are peculiar 
in not having, like most of the Citrus genus, winged footstalks. 

o 2 


* ‘ Agri-Hort. Soc. Journal/ ix. 100. 
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There are three well-distinguished varieties met with in this 
country, and possibly there may be more that I am unacquainted 
with. The fruits all terminate in a blunt-pointed beak. 

1. The Common Citron, of the size of an ostrich egg, or some¬ 
what larger, much knobbed and warted. 

2. A Citron of enormous size, full a foot or more long. This 
seemingly is the kind known in Europe as the Poncire. 

3. The Fingered Citron, a curious fruit, resembling a man’s 
hand with the fingers bent up with cramp; not uncommon in the 
North-West Provinces, but I have not seen it near Calcutta. It 
has been stated that the rind of this variety is very fragrant, and 
that the Chinese place it on dishes in their apartments to perfume 
the air. I perceived no very powerful fragrance in the fruits I 
bled to gather from my garden in Ferozepore. 

The Citron is usually propagated by layering; the plants in 
consequence remain dwarf, with a sprawling habit, and with their 
fruit hanging close to the ground. It would seem a far prefer¬ 
able plan to bud or graft it upon the Pumelo stock; a handsome 
tree would thus be obtained, which would produce its ornamental 
fruits up on high, well exposed to view. 


MELIACEiE. 

Lansium domesticum. 

LANGSAT OK LANSEH. 

Native of Java and of the Moluccas. 

Mr. Low in his work on Borneo describes the fruit of this tree 
as u pulpy, aromatic, and delicate, produced in bunches from the 
stem and branches of the tree.” Dr. Voigt mentions the plant 
as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but doubts whether 
it has ever flowered. I understood from the malees that two trees 
were growing there in Dr. Wallich’s time, which bore fruit abun¬ 
dantly, but that they died long since. 


ANACABDIACE2E. 
Mangifera Indica. 


MAHGO. 

Am. 

The Mango, in its uncultivated state, rises to become a forest- 
tree of stately growth, with wide-spreading, noble foliage. It is a 
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native of India, where it may commonly be seen, in the outskirts 
of villages, in large topes, under the sombre shade of which the 
traveller is wont to find shelter from the rays of the mid-day sun. 

The cultivated Mango, however,—that which has been propagated 
by cutting or graft, becomes altogether dwarfed in character, attain¬ 
ing then to a size not too large for it to find a place in the orchard 
or garden. 

The Mango tree blossoms about the middle of February, with 
sprays of small greenish flowers, which for a week or two scent 
the air for some distance around with rather a heavy but agreeable 
fragrance. The fruit of most kinds begins to come into season 
towards the middle of May. 

The fruit of the Mango is generally of an oval form, somewhat 
flattened, and with a kind of heel near the apex. There is no fruit 
of which the several varieties vary more in size, the smallest being 
no larger than a pullet’s egg, and the largest attaining to the size 
of a small Pumelo. They are equally distinct also in quality and 
flavour. The w r orst have been, not inaptly, likened, for flavour 
and consistency, to tow soaked in turpentine ; while the finest, 
having the soft bland consistency of blanc-mange, so as to admit 
of being eaten with a spoon, certainly rival, if not excel, any fruit 
in the world for deliciousness of flavour. 

It would be almost impossible to describe or even to enumerate 
the various kinds of Mango, found in India. Many, probably of 
exquisite flavour, are beyond access, existing only in private 
gardens, in remote parts of the country, known scarcely to any 
one but the owners, while the majority of those offered for sale, as 
well as of those frequently met with in gardens are of very inferior 
description and unworthy of notice. All I am enabled to do is to 
mention such as have come under my own observation, as being 
fruits of high character, and to state the localities where they are 
to be met with. 

The following are the kinds grown in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens:—- 

1. Alphonso: from the vicinity of Bombay '; a Mango of high 
repute. 

2. Arbuihnot: of the merit of this I have no knowledge. 

3. Bengalee: an ordinary kind, of little value, I believe. 

4. China : a small fruit, of little merit; remarkable principally 
for the tree bearing a second crop in October. 

5. Qopal Bhog: from Malda; in high estimation ; of moderate 
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size, of a deep amber and orange colour when ripe, the flesh of 
livery consistency, of peculiar flavour. 

6. Kysapatee: from Malda; a small fruit of rich exquisite flavour- 

7. Lcmgera: an excessively large fruit, of inferior quality. It 
remains upon the tree and ripens a month or more after the 
season of other kinds is past. Probably this is the one described 
by Dr. Lindley under the name of Dodol or Calappa as “ the 
largest variety, sometimes being as big as an infant’s head, or 
middling Shaddock, weighing more than two pounds ; called in Goa 
Barera” * 

8. Large Malda: a middling-sized fruit, of an olive-green 
colour when ripe, the Interior of a deep orange colour; about the 
finest, if not the very finest of all. To those who have not partaken 
of it no words can convey an idea of the merit of this exquisitely 
luscious fruit. It comes into season about the 20th of May. The 
Botanical Gardens are rather rich in the number of trees of this 
kind they contain. 

9. J.loorshedabad: I am unacquainted with. 

10. PcUr: a moderate-sized Mango, of roundish form, with a 
projecting heel on one s.de. It ripens of a dull russet colour with 
a reddish tinge, and may fairly be considered of first-rate merit, 
having a distinct taste of a ripe Gooseberry. 

11. Singapore ; a fruit of the largest size, ripening all over of 
an uniform greenish golden yellow; accounted by some a first-rate 
sort, but in my estimation of but secondary merit. 

12. Somdershaw: a large fruit, when ripe very gorgeous in 
colour, of bright orange and vermilion; in flavour only a second- 
rate fruit at best; those produced in the Botanical Gardens are 
not even that. 

The following are the several kinds grown for distribution in the 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society :— 

1. Bangalore . 

2. Goa: a fruit of no high merit. 

3. Bombay: this fruit is without doubt identical with the Large 
Malda of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens already described. 

4 Madrcm ; so called from having been introduced thence, but 
originally from Bombay ; a moderate-sized fruit, ripens of a straw 
colour, and Is of very fine flavour. 

5. Malda: the same as Bombay. 

Gropal BMg: already described. 

* ' Transactions of tlie London Horticultural Society,’ vol. v. p. 113. 
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7. Bindobunnee: a small egg-formed fruit of fine flavour; green 
when ripe. 

8. Chuckehulceea : from Malda ; a fair fruit, but of no high, merit. 

9. Bhutoora : a small fruit of loug and flattened form, ripens of 
a dark-green with vivid red streaks on the sunny side ; the interior 
of a straw colour, very delicious, having a spice of aniseed in 
its flavour. 

10. Feroghabunnee : from Malda; a very large fruit, seemingly 
of no great merit, possibly the locality being unfavourable for it. 

11. Arraean: a small valueless fruit, of turpentine flavour. 

12. Soondershaiv : before described. 

13. Be Cruzds Favorite : a Mango of moderate size; ripens of 
an orange colour; of ordinary merit. 

14. Kysapatee : already described. 

15. Lucknow . 

16. Ndgroo. 

17. j Davies. 

18. Tarse : from Mauritius. 

19. August : from Mauritius. 

20. Madame: from Mauritius. With the characters of these 
six last I am unacquainted. 

The garden of Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul, at Hooghly, contains 
a very choice selection of different kinds of Mango, of which, 
in addition to many already described, the following may be 
mentioned:— 

1. Arman: a very large handsome fruit, in colour resembling 
a Nectarine, but in point of flavour of inferior merit. 

2. Asmantarah: a second-rate fruit. 

3. Archaee (Bombay): a fruit of first-rate excellence, ripening 
some time after the season for other kinds is over. The tree which 
bears it is remarkable for the purple or inky colour of the young 
shoots. 

4. Bel Mango: a very peculiar and curious description of 
fruit, of a flavour in no way distinguishable from that of the fruit 
whose name it has; the leaf also of the tree has a strong parsley¬ 
like scent. 

5. Bdtdvee : a moderate-sized fruit of first-rate excellence, when 
ripe of a pale apricot colour, the flesh of a pale primrose colour; 
resembles closely in delicacy of flavour the 41 Madras ” of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens. 
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6. Bhooto: a large round fruit. 

7. Bogul: a very large cylindrical-formed fruit, of a pale-green 
colour when ripe, the flesh of a butter-like consistency and of a 
most delicious apricot-like flavour. 

8. Booree : a good ordinary country kind. 

9. Chchdeton Moora: a good country kind. 

10. KucJwhdee Meethea: a fruit remarkable for being sweet 
and eatable in its unripe state ; eaten pared like an Apple. 

11. Kola Pultar: a first-rate fruit. 

12. Kelood: a moderate-sized fruit, of orange colour, and fine 
gooseberry flavour. 

13. Kheercc Chota (Bombay): a first-rate fruit. 

14. Kdjmt Bunga: of moderate size ; in colour of a pale ashy- 
green, with a tinge of orange on the sunny side; a most delicious 
fruit, second only in merit to the Malda. 

15. Jlohun BJiog: a small red fruit of the very highest merit. 

16. MoitJch-Muchee. 

17. Ndret'ch (Bombay) : a very large whitish coloured fruit, ripe 
in August. 

18. Pheeta Khds: flesh of a pale straw colour, very sweet and 
luscious. 

19. Phreet (Bombay). 

20. Phoolee: a small fruit, red outside; flesh of primrose colour, 
of exquisite flavour. 

21. Pgdrd KJids. 

22. Shah-Pttsand: a very large fruit of a dull-green colour. 

23. Soonddleea : a small green fruit. 

24. Surees , or Surees-KJias: a long flat-formed fruit of moderate 
size; when ripe of a dark-green on one side with stripes of red on 
the sunny side; flesh of a deep orange colour, second only to 
Malda in fineness of flavour. 

25. Tdrdh: a fruit of moderate size, flesh orange-coloured; of a 
fine acid flavour. 

The Mango may he propagated readily enough from seed; but 
Mr. Ingledew, who seems to have bad much experience in the 
cultivation of this fruit in Mysore, maintains that— 

“ The produce of th6 seedling Mango is very uncertain, and less 
to he depended upon than that of most other seedlings in the quality 
of its fruit; and it is probable that not one in several thousands of 
those trees will hear good fruit in ordinary situations.” * 


* ‘Journal of AgrI-Horticultural Society, vol. i. p. 262 
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Opposed however to this, Dr. Jameson states respecting the 
Bombay kind that— 

u The seedling of the grafted tree gives fruit in five years, and 
is nearly equal to the grafted plant. It, too, will grow in many 
soils where the grafted plant will not succeed.” * 

Mr. P. Homfray likewise, in a communication to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, mentions, respecting a fine variety of Mango 
introduced from Java, that of several seeds sown in his garden at 
Howrah, the trees raised, all without exception, bore precisely the 
same kind of fruit in flavour, appearance, and quality, as that 
produced by the parent tree. He further adds :— 

“ Mr. J. Homfray has likewise in his garden a grafted tree, 
received from the Botanic Garden, of the Mazagon Mango, stones 
from the fruit of which he planted, and one or two of the trees 
raised therefrom produce fruit exactly alike, and fully equal in 
every respect to the fruit of the parent tree.” 

Major W. Stokes also states the same of a peculiar sort he 
found at Kyak Phyoo. 

In a conversation I had with Mr. P. Homfray, many years 
after he made the above communication, he told me that he had 
since sown the seeds of other kinds, but had not met with the 
same result from them. The seedlings did not yield fruit equal 
to that of the parent tree. The Java kind, however, always came 
true as a seedling. 

No doubt the statement of Mr. Ingledew may be accepted as 
correct in all cases where the stones sown are those of bad or 
ordinary fruit. 

The mode of propagation almost always resorted to is by in¬ 
arching. Stones are sown at the time the fruit is in season, and 
the plants raised from them are potted off into single pots to be 
inarched upon on the setting in of the Rains in the second year 
after. At the close of the Rains the union between the graft and 
the stock will be complete; and the plants, should then be 
separated and removed to some shady spot, where it is well to 
keep them till the following Rains, that they may become 
thoroughly established before planting out. Grafted Mangos come 
into regular bearing when about five years old. 

The Mango, like all other fruit-trees, is much benefited by 

* 4 Report of Botanic Gardens in N.-W. Provinces for 1854.’ 
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having the earth around it removed, and the roots left exposed for 
a space of two or three weeks. This should be done in November, 
and in December the roots should be well supplied with manure, 
and then covered in again with entirely fresh earth, and not that 
wMch had been previously removed. Likewise, when practicable, 
during the month of x4pril, when the fruit is swelling, copious 
drenchings of the soil around the stem with water or liquid manure 
would no doubt be of great advantage. The Mango usually makes 
tw r o growths in the course of the year, one about the end of 
February and another in July. It sometimes makes a third one 
in October; when it does so it may be pretty w r ell decided that 
the new wood then formed will produce no blossoms at the usual 
time in February. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, when the trees are in full 
blossom, nothing is considered so prejudicial as the morning fogs 
prevalent at that season. When they occur to any great extent, 
nearly all the flowers drop without setting fruit. 

The two principal localities in India where Mangos of the finest 
description are said to be produced are Mazagon at Bombay and 
Malda; but to what circumstances the superior merit of the fruits 
raised in those spots is attributable, whether to any peculiarity in 
the soil or climate, or to some particular mode of cultivation, it 
seems hardly possible to decide. 

Spondias dulcis. 

OTAHEITE APPLE. 

Bildetee Umra. 

A small tree, native of Otaheite and the Friendly Islands, with 
handsome foliage resembling that of the ornamental Sumach of the 
English gardens. It blossoms with sprays of small yellow flowers 
about the beginning of March, and ripens its fruit about the end 
of September. 

The fruit, which has a large fibre-covered stone in the centre, 
is of the size and form of a large hen’s egg, and of a deep amber 
colour, blotched for the most part with rusty russet like the colour 
of tarnished gold. Its appearance is very inviting, as is also its 
exquisite fragrance, resembling that of the Quince. To the taste, 
however, it is very acid, with a flavour like that of an exceedingly 
bad Mango. 
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Not much can be done with it in the way of cooking, either as 
a preserve or in a pudding. Don speaks of it notwithstanding In 
high commendation, and says that in its native locality it “is 
esteemed one of the most wholesome of fruits, and has almost the 
flavour of the Pine-apple; that it not only assuages thirst, but is 
given to the sick without distinction” He adds likewise that it 
has a “somewhat nauseous fetid smell.” Whence it would almost 
seem that the fruit grown with us cannot be that described under 
the same name by Don. 

I am told by those who say they have often sown them, that the 
stones never germinate. Young plants are usually obtained by 
grafting upon seedlings of S. mangifera, the common country 
Umra. 

Spondias mangifera. 

HOG-PLUM. 

Umra . 

A coarse-looking jungul tree, native of India, with leaves like 
those of the Walnut, which fall off in the Cold season, when the 
tree remains bare and unsightly for two or three months. 

The fruit, which ripens in October, when largest is of the size 
of a goose’s egg, of a rich olive green, mottled with yellow and 
black, with but a trifling degree of scent, and none of the quince¬ 
like odour of the other species. The inner part nearest the rind is 
rather acid, but that being removed, the part nearest the stone is 
sweet and eatable. But withal it is not an agreeable fruit. 

It is propagated readily by sowing the stones. 


OXALIDACEiE. 

Averrhoa Carambola. 

•Kumrunga. 

A small tree, native of Moluccas; common in the gardens 
about Calcutta; grows to the height of from fourteen to twenty 
feet;^ very beautiful and ornamental for its foliage alone, but 
especially so when in full blossom, with its crowded clusters of its 
small pale rose-coloured nbes-like flowers. Dr. Bruce states that 
Its leaves are sensitive a^d even its branches. 

The fruit is remarkably handsome, of the size of a Lemon, 
deeply ribbed or winged; when perfectly ripe, semi-transparent’ 
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and of a fine rich amber colour. Previous to becoming quite ripe 
it possesses a flavour somewhat between that of Sorrel and a green 
Gooseberry. When well ripened, it has a very strong and agree¬ 
able scent, as nearly as possible like that of the Quince, as well 
as a very fine and peculiar flavour. It has, however, even then a 
degree of acidity which renders it hardly fit to be eaten raw. It 
does not bear cooking well, as it then becomes tough and horny; 
but when the tough part of the fruit is removed the pulp affords a 
very delicious jelly. The fruit ripens towards the end of September, 
at which time the tree comes again into full blossom, and produces 
a second crop of fruit in January. 

It is propagated from seed. 

Cheenee Kamrunga. 

A variety of the above ; bears a fruit smaller by about half; 
when ripe of a deep-green colour, and not nearly so handsome a 
fruit; without the acidity of the ordinary kind, but also entirely 
without its fine flavour. This is always propagated by grafting 
upon stocks of the other. 

Averrhoa Bilimbi. 

BLIMBING—CUCUMBER TREE. 

Bilimbee. 

A small tree, native of Moluccas ; common in the Deccan, but 
not often met with in Bengal. It has rather a stout % trunk, and 
grows to about thirty feet in height. < It comes into blossom 
the middle of February with pretty ribes-like bunches of flowers; 
and continues to blossom and bear fruit till the Cold weather. 

The fruit is of the form and size of a Gherkin, with a smooth, 
thin, pale-green, translucent rind, like that of the White Grape. 
When ripe it is as soft as butter, and has somewhat of the flavour 
of an unripe Gooseberry, too acid to bh eaten, except when cooked 
or pickled. When laid by a short time it acquires the scent of 
Strawberries, without how ever possessing in the slightest degree 
their flavour. It makes a very agreeable preserve. The way in 
which the fruit is borne on the tree is very singular, hanging 
merely by slight thread-like footstalks, in clusters of eight or ten, 
from the oldest branches, but principally from the trunk itself. 

In the square within the cloisters of the Roman Catholic church 
at Bandel, near Hooghly, is a row of remarkably fine trees. Pro- 
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pagated easily from seed; but the young seedlings are very 
delicate, and in the locality of Calcutta, unless kept in some warm 
sheltered place during the first two or three Cold seasons, are all 
but sure to perish. 


POLY GONACE2E. 

Coccoloba uvifera. 

SEA-SIDE GRAPE. 

A stout shrub, with largish glossy round leaves; native of the 
West Indian Islands. Its fruit, sold in the markets there, is 
described as sweetish-acid, rather agreeable, but not valued much. 
A solitary plant or so is found in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
where Dr. Yoigt speaks of it as bearing in October. I have at 
that season observed a few scanty fruits upon the tree, resembling 
little, green, half-grown, hard Grapes,—mere worthless berries. 


PEBIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

LAUBACEJE. 

Persea gratissima. 

AVOCADO PEAR—ALLIGATOR PEAR. 

SUBALTERNS BUTTER. 

A native of the West Indies; in this country a moderate-sized 
tree ; but Humboldt states that near Caraccas he met with “ enor¬ 
mous trees 5 ’ of Persea, and that it may be watered with either 
fresh or salt water. Though now tolerably common in India, it 
does not appear to have been long introduced. The trees in the 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society flowered and bore 
fruit for the first time in 1854. It comes into blossom in the 
locality of Calcutta at the beginning of February, bearing sprays 
of very small pale yellow flowers; and bears ripe fruit from the 
end of August to the middle of September. 

The fruit in outward appearance bears the strongest resem¬ 
blance to a very large green Pear. In the centre is a stone of 
about the size of a walnut. The fleshy part of the fruit around 
the stone is of a bright yellow colour, of the consistency of firm 
butter, and of the fine flavour of a fresh Walnut; this eaten with 
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salt is very delicious. But Sir J. Paxton states that “ however 
excellent when ripe, the Avocado is very dangerous if pulled and 
eaten before maturity, being known to produce fever and 
dysentery.” * 

In this country it is usually propagated by seed. Sir J. Paxton 
says that it may be struck from cuttings of half-ripened wood, 
planted, without mutilating the leaves, in sand under glass. 


CHRYSOBALANACEJE. 

Chrysobalanus Xcaco. 

CALLIMATO-TREE, 

IOACO—COCOA-PLUM. 

The fruit of this tree is described by Don as— 

u About the size of a Plum, ovate, roundish, varying much in 
colour, either red, yellow, but commonly purple; the pulp white, 
adhering firmly to the stone; the taste sweet, with some austerity, 
but not unpleasant; eaten either raw or preserved; sold in the 
markets in the West Indies.” 

A large handsome shrub, with dense foliage of blackish-green 
leaves, has existed in a flourishing condition for many years past 
in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but has never 
yet fruited nor blossomed that I am aware of. Dr. Lindley states 
that it “ requires a cool moist soil to bring its fruit to perfection.” t 


EABACEiE. 

Tamarindus Indica. 

TAMARIND. 

Tmlee. 

This large tree, a native of India, and so common in all parts 
of the country, produces its small yellowish blossoms in May and 
matures its fruit in February. The varieties mentioned are:— 

1. The Sour-fruited. 

2. The Sweetish-fruited. 

3. The Bed-fruited. 

* ' Flower Garden,’ vol. ii. p. 54. 
t ‘ Transactions of the London Hort Soc.’ vol. y. p. 78, 
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The last of these having the pulp of its pod of a rose-colour, 
is of highest merit, and is that, which when obtainable, is always 
employed for preserving. 

Plants are always raised from seed, but whether the varieties 
may be depended upon to come true to their seed I am unable to 
say. To make certain, however, of a tree of the best sort, as well 
as to render it of a size conveniently small for the garden, un¬ 
questionably the best plan would be to propagate a plant by 
means of a gootee. The natives have an idea that the Tamarind- 
tree renders the neighbourhood of the spot where it grows un¬ 
wholesome. 


DEUPACE2E, 

Amygdalus Persica, 

PEACH. 

.A 

At oo. 

The varieties of Peach cultivated in this country seem to me to 
be very few. Indeed I know of only three, between the fruits of 
which there is any material difference. 

1. The Saharunpore Peach, cultivated generally in the North- 
West Provinces, is a very large, fine, sweet, and mellow fruit; but 
at the very best wanting, as it seemed to me, in the luscious and 
melting quality of the Peaches of Europe. 

2. The Flat China is a very curious fruit, resembling in form a 
man’s open hand without thumb and fingers, with a small round 
stone in the centre. I have not met with it in Bengal, though it 
is down in the list of the Agri-Horticultural Society, and is culti¬ 
vated in the North-West Provinces as commonly as the Saharun¬ 
pore, which in flavour and quality it closely resembles, though 
perhaps a little inferior. It has the merit of ripening better, and 
at times when the other often fails to do so at all. 

# The Calcutta Peach, of which the varieties mentioned hardly 
differ hut in name, is more of the cling-stonc description, and has 
much more of the melting quality of the Nectarine than the two 
preceding. . It is of a blood red colour next the stone, and has 
always a smack of bitterness in its flavour more than is quite 
agreeable. I may here state that I form my opinion of this fruit 
not merely from such as is usually sold in the bazar, but from 
the samples I have tasted of two or three so-called varieties in the 
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Agri-Horticultural Society’s Garden; but more particularly from 
a basket of remarkably fine Peaches presented to me by Mr. W. 
Stalkart from his garden at Gooseree. 

I strongly suspect this Bengal Peach is little else than the fruit 
as it is produced in its wild condition; an opinion in some degree 
confirmed by the statement of Mr. Hampton, on presenting some 
Peaches from his garden at Howrah, generally admired for their 
size and beauty, that they were the produce of trees not grafted 
but raised from seed.* 

4. Plants of the four several varieties, George IV., Cooledge’s 
Favourite, Lemon-ding, and Early Crawford, were brought in a 
ship laden with ice from America several years ago, and purchased 
by the Agri-Horticultural Society for their Garden. But these 
have never yet borne fruit, blossoming uniformly in the month of 
March, far too late to afford any hope of their being productive. 
Whether as yet they have been subjected to any judicious mode of 
treatment to promote earlier blossoming I am unable to say. 

In this country the Peach makes such vigorous growth of wood, 
that shortly after the close of the Rains some artificial plan is 
necessary to be adopted to assist in ripening it. For this purpose 
the earth should be removed from round the stem to the distance 
of perhaps a foot and a half, and the roots laid bare, and be 
allowed to continue so during five or six weeks. If the trees have 
made great growth during the season, pruning of the roots will 
conduce greatly to the ripening process. After this drying of the 
roots by exposure to the air is over, and not before, while the new 
wood is as yet full of sap, the trees should be pruned. The prun¬ 
ing of the Peach-tree consists merely in cutting out the wood 
according to the form in which it is desired to train the tree, and 
in shortening the bearing wood (which is that of the same year’s 
growth) to six or seven buds. 

After this it is the usual practice to cover the roots with some 
rich manure or compost. But the plan I have adopted, in my 
opinion preferable, has been to cover the roots again with dry 
earth, and so leave them without the application of anything wet 
or of an exciting nature till the trees have blossomed and set 
their fruit, which they generally have done by about the middle of 
February. I then immediately remove the earth again and apply 
new soil well-enriched with old stable or cow manure. At first a 

* See 4 Agu-Hort, Soc. Trans ’ vol. viu, p. 390. 
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sparing application of water is given, which should be increased 
in quantity as the fruit grows larger, and then be supplied in 
abundance continually till just before the fruit ripens, when it must 
he withholden entirely. 

In the North-West Provinces the expediting of ripeness in the 
hearing wood that it may blossom early is of the utmost im¬ 
portance ; for if the fruit be not formed sufficiently soon to become 
ripe before the hot winds set in, it never becomes so, but remains 
on the tree then quite hard till it drops. 

To propagate the Peach-tree the fruit-stones are sown in the 
open ground in September or October, and in February the young 
plants spring up, which according to Mr. Hampton would give as 
good fruit and produce it nearly as soon as grafted plants. 

However for certainty it is always usual either to bud or inarch, 
the former process being as uniformly adopted in the North-West 
as the latter is in Bengal. The plants raised in February will 
be ready for either process by June or July ; and the following 
Cold season they will be ready for planting in the spot where 
they are finally to remain. They come into bearing in two years’ 
time. 

It is a great point in the cultivation of the Peach-tree to keep 
the roots as little below the surface of the soil as possible. This is 
sometimes effected by placing tiles underneath where the trees are 
planted. But caution must be taken against the adoption of this 
plan in the North-West Provinces; or, as happened with ine, the 
strong winds, which uniformly follow two or three days of heavy 
rain, will be sure to uproot them. 

“ During my residence of more than forty years in India,” 
remarks Colonel Sleeman, “ I have never seen so had a place for 
Peaches as Lucknow. I have many trees in my own garden here, 
but not one of them produces a fruit that would bo tolerated at any 
other station in India, and those produced in the public garden arc 
not a bit better. The Grapes here are as bad as the Peaches.”* 

Mr. W. MTvor gives the following very interesting informa¬ 
tion respecting the cultivation of Peach-trees on the Nilgherrics. 

“ It was remarked in my previous reports that the introduction 
of the best varieties of Plums and Peaches had proved a failure, 
inasmuch as these could not be induced to produce fruit. 1 have 


* * Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society.’ 
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now much pleasure in being able to state that these are now more 
promising, some of the varieties having produced fiuit, such as the 
Barrington and the late admirable Peaches, the Golden Diop, and 
the Greengage Plum. This has been effected by placing the plants 
in partially shaded and damp situations, being quite the reverse of 
the site usually chosen for these trees in Europe.”* 

Amygdalus Persica var. Isevis. 

NECTAKINE. 

The Nectarine is generally considered to be nothing more than 
a variety of the Peach, All therefore that has been said regard¬ 
ing the cultivation of the on# will apply alike to the other. At 
Ferozepore I never saw the fruit growing, but it used occasionally 
to be brought about for sale, so there must have been productive 
trees somewhere in the neighbourhood. The tree grows in the 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, whence also young 
plants are distributed, but neither there nor elsewhere in the 
vicinity of Calcutta have I heard of fruit ever being produced. 

Prunus Armeniaca. 
apricot. 

Zurd Aroo. 

The cultivation of this fruit on the plains of India, has no¬ 
where, I believe, been attended with satisfaction. Nor has its 
introduction in the Nilgherries met with better success. Dr. 
Gibson states that it “ blossoms abundantly at the level of Poonah, 
but does not ripen fruit.” t The tree is found in some of the 
gardens about Calcutta, but not in a very thriving condition. 
Mention is made in the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
of “ an Apricot grown in his garden at Howrah, which Mr. P. 
Homfray considered a very good specimen of the fruit in point of 
size, being about four and a half inches in circumference.” J 

In the same Journal it is also stated that “ at the Horticultural 
Show r of April, 1850, Apricots from Mr. Stalkart’s garden showed 
satisfactorily to what perfection they may be brought.” I have 
seen the trees in Mr. Stalkart’s garden: they are small and not 
very thriving. The little fruit they produce, Mr. Stalkart told 
me, though answering tolerably well for preserving, never ripened 
sufficiently to be palatable, eaten uncooked. 

* 4 Report of the Ootacamund Gardens for 1858,’ p 18. 
t Spry’s 4 Plants for India,’ p. 63 % Vol. m p 56. 
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Primus dome€tica. 

PLUM. 

Afoocha. 

The Plum has been grown in the vicinity of Calcutta a great 
many years; but of what variety it is difficult to say, for the 
plants have hardly done more than just set their fruit, and then 
drop them. A rather small dark kind of Plum, however, seem¬ 
ingly the fruit in its original wild state, is met with in most parts 
of India, and even as near Calcutta as at Hooghly. The fruit is 
uneatable unless cooked, but in that condition is very delicious in 
tarts, preserves, and puddings. 

In the North-West Provinces plants of two or three varieties 
used to be issued from the Saharunpore Botanical Gardens; one 
in particular ripening of a fine amber colour. But these, too, 
were hardly palatable, except when cooked or preserved, and for 
this purpose they were equal to the finest European kinds. 

I was surprised to find on the Nilgherries that the Plums grown 
there, though large handsome fruits, were nearly as unfit for the 
dessert as those produced on the plains in the North of India. 

The general mode of cultivating the Plum in this country is as 
near as possible the same as that adopted with the Peach. 

Dr. Riddel states that he never succeeded in budding the Plum 
on the Peach. At Ferozepore I made many buddings of the 
Plum on the Peach-stock, and found not the least difficulty in 
doing so. The plants, however, made such prodigious growth as 
to become quite unmanageable. It seems far preferable to bud 
upon seedlings of the Plum itself as stocks. 

Prrnras Bokharensis. 

BOKHARA PLUM. 

Aroo BoJchdra. 

The fruit of this tree is well known in India from the quantities 
of it brought down annually in a dried state from Caubool. The 
tree itself thrives vigorously in the Upper Provinces; but I am 
unaware whether or not it is productive, as the plants I had in my 
garden there were too young to bear. 
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Cera*us vulgaris. 

CHEBEY. 

Every attempt to cultivate the Cherry in the plains of India has 
hitherto proved an utter failure. There seems not the remotest 
probability of its ever being brought to succeed in a climate so 
decidedly uncongenial to it. 


P0MACE2E. 

Cydonm vulgaris. 

QUINCE. 

Biltee. 

Though the Quince-tree is not uncommon in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, I am unable to say whether it produces fruit there, as the 
plants I had in my garden at Ferozepore were too young to bear 
before I left. Dr. Yoigt states that the tree has been in the 
Calcutta Botanic Gardens twenty years without blossoming. Dr. 
Riddel says that the fruit is plentiful at Sattara, and that he has 
met with it at Poonah, and that he has seen the tree blossom else¬ 
where, but not produce fruit. 

Pyrus Malus. 

APPLE. 

Seb. 

There are certain localities in India in which the Apple appears 
to be cultivated with complete success. 

In April, 1837, Major Moore sent some Apples to the Agri- 
ITorticultural Society from Hydrabad, remarking:— 

“ I have this day sent you a specimen of the Nonpareil Apples 
grown in my garden; and those which we have taken from the 
same tree have been fully as good as any I ever tasted in England. 
Some I have taken from the tree measured ten and a half inches 
in circumference,” * 

In Tirhoot, Mr. S. French is reported to have grown Apples of 
a superior kind in the year 1838. And at the Calcutta Horti¬ 
cultural Show in March, 1854, a few splendid, large, and well- 
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flavoured Apples from Mr. William Moran’s garden in Tirhoot, 
were placed on the table. 

In 1858 I tasted some very large specimens of an excellent 
Apple grown at Duronda in Chota Nagpore, sent to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society. These bore every resemblance to the 
Russet so valuable for cooking purposes in England. In our 
gardens at Ferozepore we had a small and very delicious Apple, 
like the White Joanneting, but superior to it in flavour, produced 
in great abundance during the month of April. It is difficult to 
tell where this Apple originally came from. It seems to have 
been not at all known lower down the country; as a visitor from 
Umballa, who was with me during the time it was in season, told 
me he had seen nothing of the kind there. 

Dr. Riddel enumerates as many as four varieties of Apple met 
with in the Deccan, namely, two English varieties. 

1. The Brown Russet (probably the kind before mentioned as 
sent from Duronda). 

2. A yellow striped Pippin. 

And two Persian sorts of a small description, commonly found 
in most native gardens in the Deccan. 

1. One sweet and luscious, grows in bunches. 

2. A larger, with a rough taste, better adapted for tarts. 

There are some localities, however, where it has been pretty 

well decided that this fruit cannot be grown with any degree of 
success. According to Dr. Gibson, 

“The Apple attains some size in the higher level of Ahmed- 
nuggar, but is not such as to be worthy of a rank with either 
English or tropical fruits.” * 

At Ootacamund, in the Nilgherries, where the Apple might very 
reasonably be expected to thrive to perfection, I met with nothing 
better than mere crabs, both as regards^ size and flavour. At 
Bangalore, too, another locality seemingly most favourable for the 
growth of this fruit, several varieties were brought me for sale 
when I was there in April, 1859. But nearly all were unsound, 
and a most exorbitant price was asked for them. 

At Calcutta the cultivation of this fruit has uniformly proved a 
failure. In the year 1850 some young Apple-trees were brought 
to Calcutta in a ship laden with ice from America. Being kept 
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dormant by the cold of the ice, on which they were laid, they arrived 
in full health and vigour. They were purchased by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, and have by this time become large thriving 
trees in their garden. They have blossomed often; but if they 
have set fruit it has been only to drop it immediately afterwards. 

Apple-trees in India are propagated by layering. 

Pyrus communis. 

PEAR. 

Nashpdtee. 

The Pear-tree thrives well in most parts of India. In the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of Calcutta it blossoms but never sets 
fruit. At a distance of somewhat more than a hundred miles 
northward, and higher up, a description of Pear is often met wi4fc 
in gardens, of moderate size, very hard, and unfit to be eaten raw, 
but excellent for baking and stewing. 

Any mellow and melting description of fruit I do not believe 
has ever been cultivated with success in the plains of India. 
Young plants of two or three varieties of this sort were brought a 
few years ago to Calcutta in a ship laden with ice from America. 
These were purchased by the Agri-Horticultural Society for their 
gardens, have grown vigorously, and are now fair-sized trees. 
They produce blossoms abundantly, but drop them without ever 
setting fruit. It is not, however, improbable that their cultivation 
might be attended with better success in a locality as far north¬ 
ward as Patna or perhaps Allahabad. 

The Pear-tree is easily propagated by layers. 

Eriobotrya Japonica. 
loquAt. 

A small tree with handsome foliage and large noble leaves; 
native of Japan and China, succeeds nearly everywhere on this side 
of India. The fruit, borne in clusters, resembles a very small Pear. 
Although there are no distinct varieties specially named, there is 
a great difference in the fruits produced from different trees. 

One sort is remarkable for its deep apricot colour, while an¬ 
other ripens of a light primrose colour. Others arc more or less 
distinguished by their acidity or sweetness, or the largeness of 
their stones, and by the size of the fruit itself. 
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It is probable, however, the merit of this most delicious fruit 
may depend much upon the cultivation bestowed upon it. The 
season is usually very dry when the fruit is swelling. Un¬ 
doubtedly an abundant supply of water at that period, as well as 
occasional drenches of liquid manure, would be highly beneficial. 
The late Captain Hollings * stated, that Loquats produced in the 
gardens at Lucknow weighed as much as three tolas each. 

The trees come into blossom twice in the year : first in August, 
when, however, they set no fruit; and again about the end of 
November. The flowers are borne in erect bunches, are of a 
dingy white colour, and emit a delightful fragrance, somewhat 
like that of the Hawthorn blossom. The fruit is in season from 
about the middle of March till the middle of April. Besides being 
so excellent for the dessert, a remarkably fine preserve may like¬ 
wise be made from it. 

Plants are usually propagated from seed; but to make certain 
of a good sort it is best to obtain grafts from some tree the merit 
of whose fruit has been already ascertained, and not to rely upon 
what a seedling may chance to produce. 

The Loquat rarely makes a superabundant growth of wood. 
Pruning, therefore, is perhaps best abstained from altogether, ex¬ 
cept it be the cutting in of the small branches that have just borne 
fruit. Care, however, should be taken not to shorten, on the 
approach of the Cold season, any of the young shoots of the past 
season’s growth, as it is from the extremities of these that flowers 
are always produced. 

Crat&gus Layi. 

The name of a species of Hawthorn, several plants of which 
were introduced by Mr. Fortune from China in 1854 ; desirable, he 
said, on account of the fine preserve that is made of the fruit. 
The plants were, however, seemingly unsuited to the climate, for 
all have perished. 


ROSAOEAD. 

Rubus Idseus. 

RASPBERRY. 

Dr. Spry states, in his c Plants for India/ that, “ some red 
Raspberry-trees at a garden belonging to a private Englishman in 

* ‘ Journal of tho Agri-Hort. Society,’ vol. iii. p. 72. 
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Calcutta produced ripe full-sized fruit in 1840.” As the scientific 
name of this Raspberry is not mentioned it is unknown whether or 
not it w^ the Rubus Idaeus, the common Raspberry of Europe. 
I question whether this has ever been, or can be, grown in the 
plains of India. 

Rubus rossefolius. 

MAURITIUS RASPBERRY. 

This plant, a variety of which produces double white flowers, 
very like roses, common in all gardens about Calcutta, is a native 
of Mauritius; whence plants bearing single flowers have been 
introduced some little time ago. These bear fruit about the 
middle of February, very similar in appearance to the English 
Raspberry, but filled with hard seeds, and having no better flavour 
than that of a bad Blackberry. 

Easily propagated by removal of suckers, or by seed. 

Rubus albescens. 

HILL OR MYSORE RASPBERRY. 

A large-growing straggling kind of Bramble, remarkable for 
the pure white kind of down with which the young shoots are 
entirely covered; native of the Nilgherry hills, where it grows 
wild everywhere in great abundance. 

The fruit, except in bearing a hoary appearance, is very similar 
to the common English Blackberry, but vastly superior in flavour. 
Indeed there is no fruit in the country from which more delicious 
tarts are made. 

Though rarely met with, the plant thrives well in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta. It blossoms in February, and bears fruit 
in March; and by judicious attention to the cultivation might, no 
doubt, be rendered very productive. 

The treatment it demands seems to be very similar to that 
bestowed upon the Raspberry in England The shoots that have 
once borne become afterwards barren, and should be cut away 
completely out of the plant. Otherwise, if they do not actually 
die, as is most commonly the case, they become aged and un¬ 
sightly, and draw the nutriment of the soil from the hearing canes 
to which it should be entirely directed. 

It requires a good rich soil, and a frequent renewal of it, or, 
perhaps better, a complete change of ground altogether. This is 
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best effected, by raising a fresh stock of plants by digging out 
suckers during the Rains. 


Fragaria vesca. 

STRAWBERRY. 

The produce of the Strawberry in India is generally very poor 
as to size. Occasionally some fine-flavoured handsome fruits are 
borne, not anything however like as large as are ordinarily met 
with in Europe. To what it is owing I am unable to say, whether 
to climate, or difference in the character or variety of the plants 
themselves; but, leaving the mode of cultivation out of the ques¬ 
tion, it is certain that the Strawberry is grown in some parts of 
India much more satisfactorily than in others. In Meerut espe¬ 
cially, I believe, and Saharunpore, the fruit is produced most 
abundantly ; and Cftptain Ilollings has stated that “ the Straw¬ 
berries produced at Lucknow are very fine, attaining to the weight 
of nearly a tolah each.” * The neighbourhood of Calcutta, on the 
other hand, appears evidently far from favourable to the growth 
of this delicious fruit. 

The Alpine Strawberry I have raised from seed, and cultivated 
in my garden at Chinsurah. I found it exceedingly vigorous in 
growth, and much more productive than the other kinds, to which, 
however, it is unquestionably very inferior. It is a long sugar-loaf- 
formed fruit. 

The time for planting out young Strawberry-plants is about the 
beginning of October. I have put them out a month earlier than 
this, but without advancing the growth of the plants in the 
slightest degree. The finest fruit in England is obtained from 
plants of two years old. But in this country it seems all but 
universally agreed that young plants only of the current year’s 
growth can be employed with success. 

Having chosen a piece of ground fully exposed to the sun, dig 
rows of holes in it eight inches in diameter and six inches deep, 
the holes a foot apart, and the rows also a foot asunder. Between 
each third row make a small raised path ten inches wide to give 
access to the plants. Fill the holes with a mixture of equal parts 
of old cow-manure, leaf mould, and common soil; and in each put 
down a Strawberry-plant. Water the plants at the time, and as 
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often afterwards as they seem to require it. When they have 
become well established, they will perhaps begin to send out 
runners. These it would be well to remove, though some persons 
are of opinion that the doing so causes a larger development of 
leaves than is favourable to the productiveness of the plants. By 
February they will have become good large plants, and may be 
expected then to be in full blossom. But at this period, in the 
vicinity of Calcutta at least, the cultivator often'meets with con¬ 
siderable disappointment. Sometimes the plants will expend them¬ 
selves only in leaves, and produce no flowers, or will exhaust 
themselves in putting forth flowers in unbounded profusion, and 
not set a single fruit. 

On first observing the flowers die off without being productive, 
I imagined they must be such as contained only stamens, or male 
organs, as it is well known often happens in Europe, and indeed 
always so with the Hautbois, which bears the male and female 
organs on distinct plants. But on examination I found the 
flowers to contain both sexual organs. Such plants as bore fruit 1 
noticed did so invariably only on footstalks which supported but 
one single flower. But to what to attribute the general barren¬ 
ness of the plants, that so often occurs, I have altogether failed in 
ascertaining. 

The Strawberry requires daily watering during the time of its 
growth and bearing. And afterwards likewise during the dry 
season it suffers severely, and is almost sure to perish if not fre¬ 
quently watered. On the other hand it is not at all injured by 
the Rains, particularly if planted on ground somewhat raised, so 
as to escape being flooded. The fruit requires to be covered with 
a net, or protected in some other way, when ripening, else it is 
sure to be devoured by birds. 


RHAMNACEJE. 

Zizyphus vulgaris. 

LONG PLUM—ROUND PLUM. 

Kool-Phul. 

A small thorny tree; native of Syria and the Levant: common 
about Calcutta. Comes into blossom towards the end of September, 
bearing small greenish-white flowers; and ripens its fruit towards 
the end of January. 
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The fruit has a thin pale-green smooth rind like that of an 
Apple, and bears a stone in the centre. Between the stone and 
the rind is a pleasant, crisp, refreshing substance like that of a 
juicy Apple, but with no very marked flavour. From it is made 
the confection sold by chemists under the name of Jujubes. 

There are two varieties; one of the form and size of a Swan’s- 
egg Plum, the other of the same size but round. The tree that 
bears the oval fruit has oval leaves, and the one that bears the 
round fruit round ones. The tree is of the most rapid growth; 
immediately after it has produced its crop of fruit, it is the custom 
of the malecs to prune it severely, and to cut in branches even, 
that are nearly as thick as a man’s wrist. 

Plants cannot be raised true from seed, but require to be 
propagated by grafting. 

Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Baer—Narikelee Kool. 

A small very thorny tree: native of India; blossoms in the 
Rains, and ripens its fruit at the beginning of the Cold season. 

The fruit, which is usually borne upon the tree in unbounded 
profusion, is perfectly round, of the size of a very large Cherry, 
smooth, shining, and of a tawny yellow colour; rather acid in 
flavour, and not altogether unlike a Siberian Crab-apple. It 
affords a very nice dish cooked with sugar. 

The tree of this likewise is of extraordinary rapid growth; cut 
down to the ground after fruiting it will spring up again to the 
height of fifteen feet, and be covered with an amazing crop of fruit 
the following season. 

Propagated from seed, and requires no care bestowed on its 
cultivation. 

Hovenia dulcis. 

A large tree ; native of China, Japan, and the hills of Northern 
India. 

Don and Dr. Lindley state that the peduncles of the fruit 
become extremely enlarged, and succulent, subcylindrical, smooth, 
and an inch long ; contain a sweet red pulp, having in flavour 
much the resemblance of a ripe Pear, and are in much esteem in 
China. 

The tree has been a great many years in the Calcutta Botanical 
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Gardens; but never, that 1 can learn, has produced anything 
there fit to be eaten in the way of fruit. 


SAPOTACE2E. 

Chrysophyllum Cainito. 

STAR-APPLE. 

This tree, which is a native of the West Indies, is described 
as bearing 

“ Flowers which grow in small purplish bunches, succeeded by a 
round, fleshy, smooth fruit, resembling a large Apple. In the 
inside it is divided into ten cells, each containing a black, shining, 
rhomboidal seed, and surrounded by a white or sometimes purplish 
gelatinous pulp, of a very sweet, agreeable flavour. When cut across, 
the seeds, which are regularly disposed round the axis of the fruit, 
present a stellate figure, from whence the name of Star-apple is 
derived.” * 

This is evidently not the tree which exists in the Government 
Botanic Garden under the above name, and which bears small 
yellowish-white flowers, and about the middle of February a fruit 
of the size, colour, and form of a Damson or ripe Kuronda, of a 
shining purplish-black colour, with a stone in the centre. It has a 
juicy insipid sweetness when fresh gathered from the tree; but 
when dried a short time in the sun it has a very agreeable flavour, 
much resembling that of dried Cherries. This seems to correspond 
in every respect with the species called Chrysophyllum oliviforme, 
“ The Damson Star-apple.” 

These trees are cultivated much for the beauty of their leaves, 
which have on their lower sides (as the name of the plant denotes) 
a bright golden metallic lustre. 

Lucurna mammosa. 

MAMMEE-SAPOTA—AMERICAN MARMALADE. 

Don says of this tree that it is a 

“Native of South America; bears a large oval or top-shaped 
fruit, covered with a brownish, rough skin, under which is a soft 


4 Penny Cyclopaedia/ 
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pulp of a russet colour, very luscious, which is called natural mar¬ 
malade, from its likeness to marmalade of Quinces. It is cultivated 
much in the West Indies and South America for its fruit.” 

Dr. Yoigt states that it was introduced from China into the 
Calcutta Botanical Garden in 1807, but had not flowered up to 
1814. It is not in existence there now. 

Achras Sapota. 

RAPOTA—SAPODILLA—BULLY-TREE. 

NAREBERRY OR NEESBERRY. 

A tree of moderate size; native of Jamaica ; with foliage of so 
ornamental a character as to render it on that account alone a 
desirable object for the garden. 

The fruit is of the size and form of an Orange, with a rough, 
brown, bark-looking, but thin and tender rind. The interior, 
containing black almond-formed seeds, consists of a pale-brown 
juicy pulp. A more luscious, cool, and agreeable fruit is not to 
be met with in this or perhaps any country in the world. 

The tree bears two crops in the year: one during August, of 
not much value; and one in all February and March. Two 
varieties of the fruit are mentioned, distinguished by the one being 
round, and called Zapotilla, and the other by being of the form of 
an egg. In point of flavour or merit I have discovered no differ¬ 
ence whatever between these so-called two varieties. The fruit, 
though common enough in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, does 
not seem to be much known in other parts of the country. The 
tree blossoms in bunches of small dingy flowers. 

Plants are propagated by grafting upon seedlings of the 
Mimusops Kauki for stocks. Young plants are likewise easily 
raised from seed; but these, the malees say, do not till after a 
long time come into bearing, nor are they considered suitable for 
grafting upon. 

Mimusops Kauki. 

Khirnee. 

Dr. Hooker states that a this tree is cultivated in China, Ma¬ 
nilla, and Malabar, for its esculent agreeably acid fruit.” In this 
part of India its produce, borne in the Hot season, is sometimes 
eaten by the natives; but otherwise it hardly deserves enume- 
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ration among the fruits of India. The tree is not a common one 
here; nor does it possess any merit to claim for it admittance into 
the garden, except perhaps for its foliage, which is very handsome, 
resembling somewhat that of the Camellia, but of a pale olive- 
green. 


EBENACEiE. 

Diospyros Kaki. 

DATE-PLUM. 

Bilaetee Grab . 

A large tree, native of China, with large-leaved handsome 
foliage; unsuited for gardens except of great extent; thrives well, 
and bears abundantly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

The fruit ripens during the month of August, and is about the 
size of a large Apple, with twin almond-like stones in the centre. 
The rind is of a rich ruddy crimson colour, in texture somewhat 
resembling, but rather rougher than, that of the Peach. It has 
rather a disagreeable odour. In flavour it is suggestive of an 
over-ripe and very mellow Apple, of which the flesh possesses 
something of the same consistency, with a little of the taste of a 
Melon. Though not unpalatable, it is a fruit which few perhaps 
would care to partake much of. A fine preserve is said to be 
made from it by the Chinese, for which indeed it seems well 
adapted. 

Easily propagated by sowing the stones. 


APOCYNACE2E. 

Carissa Carandas. 

Kuronda. 

A small shrub, with dark shining leaves, and most formidable 
thorns; native of India, and common in all parts of the country. 
Don describes it as a tree of fifteen to twenty feet high; but I 
have never met with it more than at most four or five feet high. 
It is in blossom in February, and the fruit is in season in August 
and September. A milky juice exudes from the wounded part of 
the fruit when gathered, which is very adhesive and difficult to 
remove if allowed to fall upon the hands. 
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The fruit when ripe, in shape, size, and colour bears a strong 
resemblance to a Damson; but bears within it a number of small 
seeds. It is of great value for making preserves of. In its un¬ 
ripe state, moreover, it may be used from about the middle of 
May to the middle of July for tarts and puddings, for which 
purpose no fruit of the country is preferable. It has when cooked 
much of the flavour of the green Gooseberry. The trifling tough¬ 
ness of its skin is the principal objection to it. 

Plants are propagated from seed. 

Carissa Chinensis. 

CHINESE KUUONDA. 

V 

This was introduced some years ago by Mr. Fortune into the 
gardens of the Agri-IIorticultural Society; but no plants of it 
exist there now. Probably the climate was unsuitable to it. Of 
the merit of the fruit I know nothing; but no doubt it must be 
considerable to have induced Mr. Fortune to send plants of it here 
from China. 

Arduina bispinosa. 

NATAL PLUM. 

A small thorny shrub, native of Natal; bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Kuronda, to which indeed it is so closely allied as in 
general aspect to appear but a superior variety of that plant; very 
handsome when in full blossom with its bright sparkling white 
flowers, and as may be seen at the Cape, with its dark rich fruit 
ripening upon it at the same time. 

The fruit is of the form and size of a small Egg-plum, and 
when ripe of a dark purple colour like a Damson or Kuronda. 
The gardener at the public gardens at Cape Town told me it was 
in great request there for. cooking purposes, and was held in high 
esteem. 

I raised plants from seed I brought with me from the Cape; 
but during the six years they were in my garden they were never 
productive. It has existed many years in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens; but I learnt that it has never produced more than a 
solitary fruit or two there. I was told by Mr. MTvor that it 
thrives well and bears fruit abundantly at Kulhuttee on the 
Nilgherries. 
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It would in all probability bear being grafted upon the 
Kuronda, and might possibly thus be rendered productive. 


OLEACE2E. 

Olea Europsea. 

OLIVE. 

The Olive-tree is a native of the south of Europe, and though 
introduced into this country a great many years ago, has never, as 
far as the bearing of fruit is concerned, been cultivated with suc¬ 
cess. The tree seems to thrive tolerably well; but is unproduc¬ 
tive. Dr. Voigt says that it "was introduced into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens in 1800, but had not flowered up to 1814; ” 
and that Dr. Graham states, “ the climate seems to suit it, and it 
may possibly hereafter become of some importance.” Trees, how¬ 
ever, exist in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens still; but, up to the 
present time, have never borne. 


SOLANACEiE. 

Physalis Peruviana. 

PERUVIAN CHERRY—CAPE GOOSEBERRY. 

Tipdree. 

An herbaceous perennial, native of Peru; naturalized at the 
Cape; and very generally cultivated in this country. 

The fruit, which exactly resembles that of the Winter-cherry of 
the English gardens, to which indeed it is closely allied, is con¬ 
cealed in a dry leafy appendage, is of a bright amber colour, of 
the precise size and form of a Cherry, and as delicious and 
serviceable as any the country produces. No fruit in the world 
perhaps affords a more excellent preserve. 

Seed should be sown in May or June, and the seedlings planted 
out in the open ground in rows four feet apart, and at the distance 
of two feet from each other. They will thrive in common garden 
soil; but better in that which has been somewhat enriched with 
manure. When about eight inches high the plants should be 
earthed up to half their height. When they come into blossom it 
will be of advantage to nip off the ends of the shoots, as this will 
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conduce towards keeping them less straggling, as well as towards 
throwing greater nourishment into the fruit. The fruit ripens in 
all January and February. Though perennial, in cultivation the 
plants must he treated as annuals; and the old ones, after they 
have once borne, be rooted up and thrown away; and in the 
proper season sowings be made for a fresh supply. 

The plant is of a tender nature, and will not endure much 
cold. I endeavoured to cultivate it several seasons at Ferozepore, 
but without success. It throve vigorously all the Hot season, but 
the cold destroyed the large crop of fruit before it could ripen. 


EPIGYNOIJS EXOGENS. 

MYBTACE2E. 

Punica Granatum. 

POMEGRANATE. 

Anar. 

The Pomegranate-tree is common in all parts of India; but 
never produces fruit at all to be compared with that brought down 
annually by the Afghan traders from Caubul. 

There are two kinds met with in the neighbourhood of Calcutta: 
the Desee, or country kind, a hard, dry, valueless fruit, and the 
so-called “Patna” kind, of much larger size, and in high estima¬ 
tion among the natives. 

The finest varieties of this fruit, however, seem to be quite un¬ 
known in India. Captain Burton describes three which he met 
with in Arabia. 

“ 1. The best is Skdrrti (Syrian); it is red outside, and very sweet. 
I never saw in the East, except at Meccah, a finer fruit than the 
Sbfimi; almost stoneless, like those of Muscat, they are deliciously 
perfumed, and as large as an infant’s head. 

“ 2. The TwU is large and of a white colour. 

u ,3. The Misri has a greenish rind, and a somewhat sub-acid and 
harsh flavour.” * 

Sir A. Barnes also mentions a " famous Pomegranate without 
seeds grown in gardens under the Snowy Hills near the Caubul 
river.” 


‘Pilgi image to El Medina and Meccah,’ vo3. i p 388 
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The Pomegranate will always maintain its place in an Indian 
garden, if it be only for the splendour of its brilliant scarlet 
blossoms, which no flower can surpass, and which it is pro¬ 
ducing more or less during all the Hot season and Rains. It 
bears its fruit principally during the Cold season, which if not 
protected in due time, is almost sure of being destroyed. An 
insect, which I have detected to be a certain hairy caterpillar, 
penetrates the hard rind when the fruit is a little more than a 
quarter grown, and by devouring part of the interior causes the 
remaining part to canker and rot. To obviate this, the fruit, 
when as yet small, should have the large fleshy calyx by which it is 
surmounted cut cleanly off, and then be tied up loosely in a piece 
of linen cloth. 

The native malees recommend a large proportion of soorkee 
(bricks broken fine), together with old decayed cow-dung, to be 
mixed with the soil in which the Pomegranate is grown. It is a 
tree that is apt to become very much crowded with its own 
wood, which should occasionally be well thinned out. The fruit is 
produced from the extremities of the young branches formed the 
same year, which after bearing it is well to cut closely in. 

Plants are propagated from seed. 

Psidium Guajava. 

GUAVA. 

Pyara — Unjeer . 

Umroot — Sufree-Am . 

The Guava-tree is said to be a native of South America, whence 
originally it was introduced into this country. It is, however, 
so thoroughly naturalized in all parts of India as to lead one to sup¬ 
pose it must be indigenous to this country ; a conclusion Dr. Wight 
seems to have come to, as he has included it in his Prodromus. 

It is a vigorous stout-growing shrub, rising sometimes to 
become a small tree of fifteen feet high or more. It commences 
to blossom during the Hot season, and continues to do so as well 
as to bear fruit during the Rains, up to the end of the Cold 
season. The finest fruit, however, is to be met with when the 
general season of bearing is over. About the end of January 
fruits of extraordinary size and beauty are usually exhibited at the 
Calcutta Horticultural Shows. 
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To preserve the fruit on ripening from being devoured by birds, 
bats, and squirrels, each one, at an early stage, must first have the 
calyx on its summit cut clean off, and then be tied up loosely in a 
piece of fine cloth. 

Young plants are easily raised from seed; but to make sure of 
a good kind, propagation by layers is usually resorted to. Rooted 
suckers, also, may be occasionally taken from the base of the main 
stem. 

PEAR GUAVA. 

Of this there are two varieties. 

1. The fruit of the best cultivated kind is of the size and form 
of a Lemon, with a perfectly smooth exterior, of a pale straw 
colour outside, and white within; soft as butter, with d very 
strong perfume. This is borne one only upon the footstalk. 

2. Oaffree, is the native name of a variety very distinct in 
appearance from the previous one. It is a large irregular-formed 
fruit, warted and furrowed not unlike a Citron. Of the two kinds 
this is considered somewhat the inferior, though the difference 
perhaps is trifling. Of this variety I have observed as many as 
three borne on the footstalk. 

APPLE OR RED GUAVA. 

The shrub that bears this variety is somewhat smaller, with 
smaller and darker leaves, and is distinguished also by bearing more 
than one flower on the footstalk. The fruit, which is red inside, is 
of a fuller and more strawberry-like flavour; but has generally 
the fault of being densely filled with seeds. 

Why the one variety should be denoted as the Pear and the 
other as the Apple it is difficult to tell; for in external appearance 
they are commonly so decidedly similar that, until cut open, it is 
impossible to distinguish the one from the other. 

Psidium Cattleianum. 

PURPLE-PRUITED GUAVA. 

Don describes this species of Guava as “ a tree of from ten to 
twenty feet in height; a native of China.” Sir J. Paxton makes 
it synonymous with P. Chinense ; but whether a distinct variety 
does not appear. It has been described as a fine foliaged plant, 
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whose thick, leathery, perfectly smooth obovate leaves somewhat 
resemble those of Camellia Japonica. Sir J. Paxton says of it:— 

“Not many plants have a greater claim on our attention. Its 
dark, shining foliage and pendulous branches make it a great orna¬ 
ment. ... It is, perhaps, the most peifect and graceful evergreen 
that an amateur of plants ought to desire, or even can possess.” * 

The fruit, according to the description given of it, is of the size 
and form of a large Plum, of a deep claret colour. 

Mr. Tillery says “he has six or seven varieties of Guava; but 
all are worthless compared with Cattley’s.” 

There seems a doubt whether this species, by all accounts so 
desirable, has ever been introduced into this country. Dr. Voigt 
enumerates it among the plants still wanting up to the year 1841. 
A solitary small tree exists in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
which the malees point out as having had the name assigned it by 
•Dr. Wallich, but is far from answering to the description of the 
plant given by Don and others. It has never yet yielded fruit. 
Another small plant, likewise of recent introduction, has been 
shown me there, which corresponds more nearly with the ordinary 
descriptions; but as it has not fruited or flowered, the matter is 
still uncertain. I notice, however, the Psidiurn Cattleianum is 
comprised in the list of Plants in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
recently given by Dr. Anderson. 

Psidium pumilum. 

A moderate-sized shrub, native of India; at once recognisable 
by the smallness of its leaves, resembling somewhat those of a 
Myrtle. Dr. Voigt states that it bears in the Rains, and that its 
fruit is of a delicious flavour. That, however, which I have 
gathered has been nothing better than a hard uneatable berry. 

Psidium Guiniense. 

GUINEA GUAYA. 

A shrub of the height of eight or twelve feet; native of 
Guinea; said by Don to bear a “ berry fulvous, rather pubescent, 
red inside, about the size of a Nutmeg, and of an exquisite 
taste.” 

There have been plants for a great many years past in the 
‘Magazine of Botany,’ vol. i. p. 118. 
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Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where, as Dr. Yoigt states, they bore 
fruit in the Rain season. They are, however, not known to bear 
fruit there now. 

Psidium polycarpon. 

MARY-FRUITED Q.UAVA. 

A moderate-sized shrub, said to be a native of Trinidad, and 
described by Don as bearing a fruit of delicious taste. The fruit 
produced by the plant to which the name is assigned in the 
gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society is a poor turpentine- 
flavoured berry, quite worthless; pale yellow, pear-shaped, and of 
the size of a plum. The plant blossoms at the end of March, and 
ripens its fruit at the beginning of July. 

Propagated by seed. 

Psidium sp. 

STRAWBERRY GUAVA, 

This species, the name of which I have been unable to ascertain, 
is met with in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, as 
well as in some few others in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It 
is a small, low shrub, with large, dark, pendulous, shining leaves, 
and ripens its crop about the end of September, after which it 
blossoms almost immediately again, and ripens fruit a second time 
in December. 

The fruit is of the size of a Nutmeg, pale yellow, contains a soft 
pulp, and possesses in a high degree the delicious fragrance and 
flavour of the Strawberry It has, however, the great fault of 
being densely full of small hard seeds. 

Propagated easily by seed* 

Myrtus tomentosa. 

HILL GUAVA—HILL GOOSEBERRY. 

This is a remarkably handsome shrub, with fine dark foliage, 
bearing numerous pretty pink blossoms, which resemble somewhat 
those of the Peach. 

From the fruit, which is a berry of a pale, dirty-yellow colour, 
a jelly is made, in flavour a little like apple-jelly. 

The plant is found in abundance amongst the jungul of the 
NilgherrieS. It has been introduced into the plains, where, how¬ 
ever, it does not appear to thrive. Dr. Yoigt states that for a 
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period of sixteen years, during which the plant was growing in the 
Government Botanical Gardens, it never flowered. I do not find 
that it even exists there now. 

Syzygium Jambolanum. 

Jarrmn . 

A large timber-tree with fine verdant foliage, very common in 
all parts of India ; blossoms at the beginning of the Hot season, 
and bears, about the beginning of the Rains, a juicy kind of fruit, 
with a stone in the centre, much resembling a Damson in appear¬ 
ance, with a flavour something like that of a Radish, scarcely fit to 
be eaten except by birds and boys. 

Propagated by sowing the stone. 

Eugenia Michelii. 

BRAZIL CHERRY—CHERRY OF CAYENNE. 

A large, handsome, bushy shrub, native of Brazil, bears small, 
pale-green, uninteresting flowers. Two or three large thriving 
plants are to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens which 
ripen their fruit in May. 

The fruit is of about the size of a button, round and ribbed, and 
is considered agreeable by the natives. 

It blossoms again in June, but does not yield a second crop 
of fruit. 

Fine large plants have been growing likewise for many years in 
the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but they have 
hitherto been unproductive. 

Jambosa vulgaris. 

ROSE-APPLE—JAMROSADE. 

Grooldb-Jdm . 

A tree of rather handsome growth, with verdant oleander-formed 
leaves, a native of India, where Dr. Voigt* states it belongs to 
both peninsulas. Dr. Riddel says that in the Madras presidency 
“ he has only met with the fruit at Hyderabad, and that he has 
made every attempt to introduce it elsewhere without success.” 
It blossoms with large greenish-white flowers in February, and 
bears fruit in the Rains and during the Cold season. The fruit 
is exceedingly handsome, being of the size and somewhat of the 
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form of a small Apple, of a fine opaque apricot colour with a 
beautiful blush of red upon it, and with a fine delicate rose-water 
perfume. It is, however, cultivated more for ornament than for 
use, as it can hardly be considered eatable, being of a poor flavour 
and of a dry, pithy consistency. 

Plants are propagated by seeds or by layers. 

Jambosa Malaceensis. 

MALAY APPLE—OTAHEITE CASHEW. 

Malaha Umrool. 

A remarkably handsome tree, with fine, large, laurel-formed, 
verdant, deep green foliage; native of Moluccas. It blossoms in 
the Hot season with large, beautiful, crimson flowers, and towards 
the end of ±he Rains and during the Cold season ripens its fruit. 
The fruit is of the size and form of a very small Apple, perfectly 
smooth, of a pure translucent white with a beautiful blush of 
crimson. Some persons eat it, but it is not worth eating. 

Plants may be propagated by seed or by layers. 

Jambosa alba. 

Jumrool. 

A moderate-sized tree, with large, dark, handsome foliage, 
native of the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, very ornamental 
when covered with its crop of fruit in the Rain season. 

The fruit is of the size of a small Apple, pure white, shining, 
and wax-like, has a raw, watery, insipid taste, and is hardly fit to 
be eaten. 

Propagated from seed. 

Jambosa aquea. 

Lai Jumrool. 

A tree of considerable size, native of India, with foliage of 
large, noble, lanceolate leaves, blossoms in March, and bears fruit 
in May and June, when, as Roxburgh truly says, it is “ conspicu¬ 
ously beautiful with the drooping branches of the full-grown 
brilliant-coloured fruit appearing through the dark deep-green 
leaves.” 

The fruit is of the size of a small Apple, of a waxy appearance, 
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and has a somewhat aromatic taste, but is hardly eatable. There 
are two varieties, the one perfectly white, and the other a beautiful 
lively pale rose colour. 

Propagated from seed. 


CACTACE2E. 

Opuntia vulgaris, 

PRICKLY PEAR—INDIAN FIG. 

A description of Cactus, with flat, succulent, oval, spinous 
leaves, which bears a large pear-like fruit, covered with sharp, 
needle-like spines. On cutting open the thick succulent rind of 
the fruit, a jelly-like pulp is found, which, though of little flavour, 
is cool and refreshing. It is sold in immense quantities in Egypt, 
where the poor almost live upon it. The plant is a native of 
South America, and has been introduced into Lower Bengal, 
where, however, Dr. Voigt states that it has never flowered. 
Probably it might prove productive if tried in the Upper 
Provinces. 

It may be propagated by seed, or by removing a leaf and in¬ 
serting the stalk-end an inch or so in sand. 

Pereskia aculeata. 

BARBADOES GOOSEBERRY. 

A Cactus kind of plant, with round, prickly, succulent stems; 
native of the West Indies, and not uncommon about Calcutta. 
Dr. Voigt states that it does not flower here; but that seemingly is 
a mistake. 

The fruit is said by Mackintosh to be less esteemed in point of 
flavour than most of the other Cactuses. In that case its un¬ 
productiveness here can be little matter for regret. 


GEOSSULABIACEiE. 

Bibes rubrum and E. nigrum. 

CURRANTS. 

The attempt to cultivate the Currant-tree in the plains of India 
has been frequently made, but always been attended with signal 
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failure. Plants have often been raised from seed, as well as on 
one or two occasions been imported in ships that have brought ice 
from America. There does not indeed seem the least probability 
of the plant ever being brought to succeed in any part of India. 
In Lower Bengal, more particularly, it has been found quite im¬ 
possible to keep it alive through the Hot and Bain seasons. On 
the Nilgherries Currant-trees manage to live, but do not thrive 
even there, and their cultivation is attended with very unsuccessful 
results. At Ferozepore I raised a plant of the Black Currant 
from seed in the Cold season, and managed to preserve it during 
the heat and Bains until the following Cold season. But it 
perished then, as often happens with delicate plants, upon the 
effort to start into growth at the approach of a season more con¬ 
genial to them. 

Ribes Grossularia. 

GOOSEBERRY. 

Every attempt to cultivate the Gooseberry in the plains of India 
has uniformly proved a failure. The climate is so utterly unsuited 
to it that it cannot even exist here. 


CINCHONACEiE. 

Vangueria edulis. 

VO A VANGA. 

A small tree, covered with formidable thorns; native of Mada¬ 
gascar ; produces what is said to be a good dessert fruit, eaten by 
the natives of Madagascar and the Mauritius. Plants have been 
in existence in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a great many 
years past, which seem in Dr. Voigt’s time not to have blossomed, 
but now bear fruit annually, about May. Of the merits of the 
fruit produced here I cannot speak from personal knowledge, not 
having tasted it It has a rather large stone in its centre, by the 
sowing of which the tree may be propagated. 


CAPRIFOLIACE2E. 

Sambucus nigra. 

ELDER. 

The Elder-tree I have never met with in India. Dr. Voigt 
states that it was to be found in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
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in 1814, and had been there fifteen years without having flowered. 
This may perhaps be taken as satisfactory assurance that in Lover 
Bengal, at least, its cultivation is not likely to be attended with 
success. No plants are in existence at present in the Botanical 
Gardens, nor can I find from those engaged there that they 
remember it to have been there during their time, a period of 
more than twenty years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EDIBLE NUTS. 

ENDOGENS. 

PALMACE2E. 

Cocos nucifera. 

COCOA-NUT. 

Nurikel . 

Besides the ordinary kind of Cocoa-nut tree met with so com¬ 
monly in lower Bengal there are several distinct varieties, of which 
may be mentioned in particular:— 

1. The King Cocoa-nut tree. This Mr. Robinson describes as 
“ very handsome, of a golden orange colour, and as never attain¬ 
ing to more than fifteen or twenty feet high.” This is a choice 
kind, native of Ceylon, where, Mr. Robinson observes, it is “ not 
easily procured, hem& confined to the gardens of the higher 
Cingalese, and a few European gentlemen.’ 7 

2. The Dwarf Cocoa-nut. This, Mr. Robinson states, “ attains 
to about fifteen feet, and is much sought after in Ceylon 
gardens.”* 

3. The Brahmin Cocoa-nut produces large handsome nuts of a 
clear deep golden colour, principally esteemed for the milk they 
contain, but considered inferior as regards the quality of the 
kernel. 

Sir E. Tennent thus describes the culture of the Cocoa-nut in 
Ceylon:— 

“ The further the Cocoa-nut Palm is removed from the shore and 
the influences of the sea, the more its growth is diminished, and 

the less abundant its fruit.. The Palms require constant 

irrigation during the earlier stages of their growth. 

“ The ripe nuts are put down in April, and covered an inch deep 


* Agn-IIort. Society’s Journal,’ vol. iii. p. 102. 
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with, sand and sea-weed, or soft mud from the beach, and Watered 
daily till they germinate. In September they are set in holes 
three feet deep and twenty to thirty feet apart. Before putting in 
the young plants it is customary to bed the roots with soft mud and 
sea-weed, and for the first two years they must be watered and 
protected from the glare of the sun by shades made of the plaited 
fronds of the Cocoa-nut Palm or leaves of the Palmyra. After the 
second year irrigation becomes unnecessary. Each alternate year 
the young Palms are dressed with sea-weed and salt manure. 
Towards the end of the fifth year, though sometimes not till the 
seventh, the flower-stalk may be expected to appear. Each nut 
requires a year to ripen.” * 

The natives consider it a point of great importance in the culti¬ 
vation of the Cocoa-nut in Bengal, that in the month of September 
the lower fronds of the Palms should be w r ell pruned away. They 
say that otherwise the trees are not nearly so productive. 


GYMNOGENS. 

TAXACEiE. 

Salisburia adiantifolia. 

GIN GKO—PAK-O. 

A tree of immense size, remarkable for its peculiar foliage, the 
leaves being of the size of a man’s hand, and resembling in form 
those of the Maiden-hair Pern, whence it derives its name, or 
more nearly perhaps those of Caryota urens. Humboldt says, 
“the original native country is unknown to us.”f It was in¬ 
troduced into the Calcutta gardens many years ago from China, 
and again very recently by Mr. Fortune. But it makes no growth 
whatever here, remaining year after year of much about the same 
size as when first brought. I saw it growing in the Public 
Gardens at Ootacamund on the Nilgherries; but no better success, 
I understand, has attended its introduction there. The fruits, 
it is said, are roasted and eaten in China as Chesnuts are in 
England. 


* Sir E. Tennent’s ‘ Ceylon,’ vol. xi p. 529. 
f 4 Aspects of Nature,’ vol li. p. 114. 
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DICLINOUS EXOGENS. 

ARTOCARPACE2E. 

Brosimum Alicastrum. 

JAMAICA BEEAD-NUT TEEE. 

Dr. Voigts quoting Swartz, says that the roasted nuts of this 
tree are used instead of bread, and have much the taste of Hazel¬ 
nuts. The tree was introduced, he says, in 1804 into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, but had not flowered up to 1814. 

Artocarpus incisus. 

BEEAD NET. 

The seeds of the Bread-Fruit, it is stated, when roasted, are as 
good as the best Chesnuts. They are about the size of large 
Peas. 

Artocarpus integrifolius. 

JACK-FEU IT NUT. 

Kuntul . 

Roxburgh says that the seeds of the Jack-Fruit, when roasted, 
are not inferior to the best Chesnuts. Those which I have roasted 
and eaten have had certainly the mealiness and consistency of 
roasted Chesnuts, but so far from having the fine flavour of the 
Spanish nut, had not, so far as I could discern, any flavour at all, 
and were perfectly insipid. They are about the size and form of 
a large Broad Bean. 

The natives use them in their curries, as well as eat them 
cooked in ghee. 


EUPHORBI ACEiE. 

Aleurites triloba. 

LUMBANG NUT—INDIAN WALNUT—BENCOOLEN NUT. 
CANDLE NUT OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

ATcrot . 

A tree of moderate size, with large round lobed leaves; native 
of India; produces a very inferior description of nut, possessing 
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somewhat of the flavour of the Walnut, but of a dense pithy con¬ 
sistency like that of a roasted Chesnut. The nut is of a roundish 
form, of the size of a Walnut, and is contained in a green husk, 
exactly resembling that of the Walnut. It breaks out into blossom 
in March with large bunches of small delicate white flowers, and 
ripens its crop towards the end of July, at which time it comes 
into full blossom again, but without yielding a second crop. 

Propagated by sowing the nuts. 


CORYLACEiE. 

Corylus Avellana. 

FILBERT. 

Neither the Filbert nor any variety of Hazel-nut is to be met 
with in this country. Numerous attempts have been made to raise 
plants by sowing the kernels, but Jbave invariably proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. Even if plants could be raised, in all probability they 
would never be productive, as has been found to be the case in the 
Mauritius. 

Castanea Chinensis. 

CHINESE CHESNUT, 

This tree Dr. Yoigt states was introduced from China into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1807, hut had not flowered up to 
1814. In'the year 1854 a hundred seedlings were introduced 
into the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune, 
who said that the tree produced a nut quite equal, if not superior, 
to the Spanish Chesnut. The climate of Calcutta seems however 
little suited to them, as they have made no growth, and still 
continue in an unthriving state. 

Castanea vesca. 

SPANISH CHESNUT. 

This tree, Dr. Voigt states, has been introduced into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and existed there for the space of 
fifteen years without flowering. I find by inquiry that it is not in 
existence there now. 
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JUGLANDACEiE. 

Juglans regia. 

WALNUT. 

The Walnut-tree is common on the hills of Northern India, and 
produces there its crops abundantly. It is not found on the 
Nilgherries; neither is any productive tree, that I am aware of, to 
he met with in the Plains. Plants arc however easily raised from 
seed; but these, both in the vicinity of Calcutta and in other parts 
of India, after reaching to a height of about two or three feet, 
make no further growth, and remain the same for some years, 
until they ultimately die off. 


HYPOGYNOUS ENOGENS. 

STERCULIACEEEL 
Southwellia Balanghas. 

CHINA CHESNUT. 

This tree is a native of India, and produces seeds which, Dr. 
Roxburgh states, when roasted are nearly as palatable as Chcs- 
nuts. In Dr. Roxburgh’s time trees of large size were In existence 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; but these have been removed, 
and only small plants are to be met with there now. 


NYMPH2EACE2E. 

Nelumbium speciosum. 

LOTUS—SACKED OK EGYPTIAN BEAN. 

This beautiful Water-Lily is a common plant in the tanks of 
Bengal, as well as in other parts of India. It displays its hand¬ 
some Pseony-like flowers during the Hot and Rain seasons; and 
at the beginning of the Cold season fipens its seeds in their 
curious, drooping, cone-shaped capsules. 

Sir E. Tennent says:— 

“ In China and some parts of India the black seeds of these plants, 
which are not unlike little acorns in shape, are served at table in 
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place of almonds, which, they are said to resemble, but with a 
superior delicacy of flavour. I tasted the seeds in Ceylon and 
found them delicately flavoured, not unlike the sweet kernel of the 
Pine cone of the Apennines. This has clearly no identity with the 
fruit, which Herodotus describes as the food of the Lotophagi of 
Egypt.”* 

On this point Dr. Lindley states:—“ The Lote-Bush, which 
gave its name to the ancient Lotophagi, is to this day collected 
for food by the Arabs of Barbary. It is the Zizyphus Lotus of 
botanists.” t 

In their unripe state the nuts of the Sacred Bean are eaten raw, 
when to me they seem to have much of the flavour and crispness 
of Filberts. On ripening they become hard, and are then roasted 
before eaten. 


ANACARDIACEiE. 

Pistacia vera. 

PISTACHIO HUT. 

Pista Badam . 

The well-known nut of this tree which, when fried in butter, 
forms so delicious an addition to the dessert, is obtainable in great 
abundance in the Cold weather in the bazars of most parts of India. 
It is not, however, the produce of this country. The tree is a 
native of Syria. Dr. Voigt states that it has been introduced into 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but is unaware whether it has 
ever flowered there. It is not to be met with there now; nor has 
been, as far as I can learn, for many years past. 

Dr. Riddel states that the nuts are brought from Bussorah in 
great abundance. The Afghan traders, who bring them about for 
sale, state that they obtain them from Balk, and that they are not 
produced in Caubul. 

Anacardium occidentale. 

CASHEW HUT. 

Eijlee Badam — Kdjoo. 

The Cashew-nut tree is a native of this country, as well as of 
the West Indies. Major Drury states, “ that it grows to a large 

* Tennent s «Ceylon,’ vol. 1 . p. 123. t ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ p. 582 
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size in the Deccan, is very ornamental in leaf, and bears sweet- 
smelling flowers/’ It is also, I am told, very abundant in Burmah, 
and is of quick growth, yielding annually, after the second year, 
an abundant crop. Dr. Roxburgh states, “ that it is found only 
in the vicinity of the sea, where the soil is almost perfect sand.” 
Two or three trees are to he met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, where, however, they seem to thrive indifferently, though 
they blossom and bear nuts. They produce their small, white, 
insignificant flowers in April, and their crop in the Rain season. 

Dr. Macfadyen states that “ the kernel of the roasted nut is not 
inferior to the Sweet Almond or Pistachio-nut;” and Don men¬ 
tions that “the broken kernels are sometimes used for mixing 
with old Madeira wines. It is also an ingredient in puddings.” 
The nuts are sold plentifully in the bazars. They are of the size 
and form of a small kidney, and have exceedingly thick, hard, 
polished shells. Between the shell and the kernel is an acrid 
brown oil, very difficult to remove, and which imparts to. the kernels, 
even when roasted, a pungent taste. 

Dr. Macfadyen states that the fruit, consisting of the pyriform 
fleshy peduncle on which the nut is seated, when stewed with 
sugar or syrup forms an excellent preserve. 

Mr. Dillwyn states that “ there is a considerable difference 
between the East and West India nuts, and that'they are probably 
of distinct species.” * And Mr. Bates, in his description of 
Santarem on the Amazons, says:— 

“ The Caju is very abundant; indeed some parts of the district 
might be called orchards of this tree, which seems to prefer sandy 
or gravelly soils. There appear to bo several distinct species of it 
growing in company, to judge by the differences in the colour, 
flavour, and size of the fruit. This, when ripe, has the colour and 
figure of a codlin apple, but it has a singular appearance, owing to 
the large kidney-shaped kernel growing outside the pulpy portion 
of the fruit.” f 

Buchanania latifolia. 

A large tree thirty feet high, native of the mountainous parts 
of Coromandel and Malabar. It produces fruit, the kernels of 
which are said to be a general substitute for Almonds, and are 

* Review of Rlieode’s * Hortus Malabaiicus,’ p. 12. 
t ‘ The Naturalist on the River Amazons,’ vol. ff. p. 22. 

11 
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eaten roasted with milk. Trees are to be met with in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, but they are not productive. 


PEKIGYNOXTS EXOGENS. 

THYMELACEJ3. 

Inocarpus edulis. 

OTAHEITE CHESNUT. 

A large tree, native of the Society and Friendly Islands, pro¬ 
ducing fruit, the kernels of which, Dr. Voigt remarks, are edible, 
but by no means pleasant to the taste. The tree exists in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where it yields nothing, however, but 
a dry uneatable seed. 


FABACE2E. 

Arachis hypog&a. 

EARTH NUT—MANILLA NUT—UNDERGROUND KIDNEY-BEAN. 

Cheenee Baddm—Mom phulee. 

An annual, native of South America, but naturalized in all parts 
of India, well known for its curious property of thrusting its seed- 
pods, as soon as formed, beneath the earth, to grow and ripen 
there. It flowers in June, and the crop is ready for digging up in 
January. The legumes contain two or three irregular-formed 
beans of nut-like flavour, somewhat resembling the Pistachio, but 
far inferior. They are eaten raw, hut are much better for being 
roasted. 

When the crop is dug up the old plants should be destroyed and 
a fresh piece of ground chosen for sowing the seed for crop of the 
succeeding season. The habit of the plant sufficiently indicates 
that it requires a loose light sandy soil. Plants are rather difficult 
to eradicate from a piece of ground where once grown. 

Castanospermum Australe. 

MORETON-BAY CHESNUT. 

A small tree, native of Moreton Bay in New Holland 5 pro¬ 
duces large pods containing two or three round seeds of the size 
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of a Chesnut. These when roasted, Don states, have somewhat 
the flavour of Chesnuts, and that Europeans have subsisted on 
them, when roasted, for two or three days without ill effect. 

Young plants have been recently introduced into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, though the tree seems to have been in exist¬ 
ence there in Dr. Voigt’s time. 

At Bangalore I was shown a fine tree in the Public Gardens, 
which, however, I found was more esteemed for its beautiful large 
crimson blossoms, than for the fruit it yields. The fruit, the 
gardener told me, no one ventured upon eating; and not even 
squirrels or birds attacked it. 

Bauhinia racemosa. 

A large scandent shrub of excessive growth, producing, it is 
said, branches from two to three hundred feet long, with leaves 
nearly a foot in diameter; bears festoons of white flowers in 
March and April. The seeds, Dr. Roxburgh states, eaten raw, 
when ripe, taste like Cashew-nuts. Large plants are met with in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but I cannot find, from the malees 
employed there, that the seeds are ever eaten. 


DRUPACE2E. 

Amygdalus communis. 

ALMOND. 

Baddm. 

Dr. Voigt states that the Almond has been tried repeatedly in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, but without success. And Dr. Roxburgh 
observes, “ it does not succeed in India, and requires much nursing 
to keep it alive.” In the North-West Provinces, however, it is 
found to thrive to a certain extent, and is rather a beautiful ac¬ 
quisition to the garden, as well for its flowers and peculiarity of 
foliage, as for its fruit. At Ferozepore I have sown the kernels, 
and two or three years afterwards gathered fruit from the plants 
raised from them. 

It is the better plan to crack the shells before sowing the seed, 
in order to remove as much as possible all impediment to the 
germination of the kernel. Immediately upon germinating, the 
seed begins to send a tap-root deep down into the earth, thus 

R 2 
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rendering the plant difficult to transplant without injury. It is 
therefore best to select the spot where each tree is designed to 
remain permanently, and after having prepared the soil, to sow 
three or four kernels, and if more than one germinate, to destroy 
all but one. 


EPIG-YNOUS EXOGENS. 

COMBBETAOEiE. 

Terminalia Catappa. 

INDIAN ALMOND. 

Desee Baddm. 

A large forest-tree, native of India, of handsome stately growth, 
with long branches spreading horizontally, and clothed with large, 
noble, dark-green, polished foliage; produces a nut of a fine 
filbert-like flavour, with a crispness like that of a fresh Walnut: 
beyond comparison the most delicious of any kind the country 
affords. The kernel resembles a small fold of white paper, and 
is contained in a large green* husk of the size and shape of the 
shell of an Almond, of remarkable toughness. The kernels, when 
extracted, are generally put on the table in a plate of water. 

It blossoms and bears its crop twice in the year. In the month 
of May it bears a crop, and at the same time comes into blossom 
with a profusion of small white flowers, closely crowded together 
upon long spikes, resembling somewhat those of Buddlea Neemda. 
The second crop comes into season at the beginning of the Cold 
season. 


HALOB AGAOEiE. 

Trapa bicornis. 

WATER CALTROPS—WATER CHESNUT. 

Singhara — Panee-phul . 

» * ♦ 

A common aquatic plant, native of the tanks in Bengal, and 

much cultivated in many parts of India for the nuts it bears. 
These are quite black, of very curious form, resembling a bul¬ 
lock’s head, with two large horns. Though much consumed by 
the natives, they are considered hardly worth eating by Europeans, 
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They are most agreeable when peeled and fried. The plant is 
rather an ornamental one, especially when in the Rain season it 
opens its pure white flowers towards the close of the day. It is 
said, however, by Colonel Sleeman, to be very injurious to the 
tanks in which it is suffered to grow, producing a great quantity 
of mud and soon filling up the tank. 


LECYTHIDAGEiE. 

Bertholletia excelsa, 

BRAZIL NUT. 

A tree of enormous size, native of the districts of the Orinoco 
and the River Amazons. At Tapaiunqufira, says Mr. Bates, may 
be seen “ grove after grove of Brazil-nut trees on the mainland. 
This is one of the chief collecting-grounds for this nut. The 
tree is one of the loftiest in the forest, towering far above its 
fellows; we could see the woody fruits, large and round as cannon¬ 
balls, dotted over the branches.” * 

Every one nearly must be familiar with these nuts so common 
in the fruiterers’ shops in London. Endeavours were made some 
years ago to raise plants in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, from nuts obtained from Europe, but unsuccessfully. The 
nuts being of a very oily nature, do not probably retain their 
vitality long. If plants, moreover, could be raised, it does not 
seem in the least degree likely they would be found suited to this 
climate. 


* 4 The Naturalist on the Rivci Amazons/ vol. i. p. 135. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 

Few persons, perhaps, who in this country care to cultivate a 
flower-garden at all, would be willing to dispense with Annuals. 
It is true they are but transitory, but while in blossom they recall, 
as few things else do so vividly, many pleasing recollections of 
home and its associations, independent of the enjoyment experienced 
in the contemplation of their beauty; and, from the time even of 
their first appearing above ground, through the whole period of 
their growth, are a never-failing source of interest and delight. 
Such, at least, I can affirm, has been my happy experience. 

For those who do not desire to cultivate more than a limited 
few, I subjoin a list of such as are never likely to cause disappoint¬ 
ment in flowering, if only the seed prove good and germinate. 

Acroclinium loseum. Delphinium. Mimulus. 

Ageratum Mexicanum. Dianthus Chinensis. Nemophila insignia. 

Aster Chinensis. Didxscus cseruleus. Petunia. 

Brachycomeiberidifolia. Gaura Lindheimeria. Phlox. 

Browallia elata. Iberis. Portulaca. 

Cacalea coccinea. Ipomoea limbata. Reseda odorata. 

Calendula pluvialis. Linaria. Rhodanthe Manglesii. 

Calliopsis, of sorts. Linum grandiflorum. Salpiglossis. 

Callirhoe digitata. Lobelia ramosa. Tagetes, of sorts. 

Centranthus macrosiphon Lupinus, of sorts. Tropoeolum, of sorts. 

Cuphea purpurea. Malcomia maritima, Whitlavia grandifloia. 

The following is a list of those the seeds of which should be 
sown in June and July:— 

Amaranthus tricolor. 

-caudatus. 

-hypochondriacus. 

Carthamus tmctorius. 

Celosia cristata, and 
varieties. 

Crotalaria juncea. 

Datura, of sorts. 

The Time for Sowing the Seed.— This, in the case of most 
Annuals, is when the rains are over, about tbe middle of October. 


Desmodium gyrans. 
Exacum tetragonum. 
Gomphrena globosa. 
Hibiscus giganteus. 

-Lmdleyi. 

Ipomoea ruhro-caerulea. 
Martynia diandra. 


Nicotiana, of sorts. 
Nicandra physaloides. 
Pentapetes phoemcea. 
Quamoclit vulgare. 
Sesamum Indicum. 
Spilanthes oleracea. 
Zinnia elegans. 
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In the Upper Provinces the sowing should take place as soon as 
the abatement of the heat will allow, in order that the seedlings 
may be well advanced before the weather sets in at its coldest, 
during which period they remain quite stationary, making little or 
no growth whatever. Nasturtiums, for instance, with the pretty 
Canary Creeper, must be sown in time to make a good growth 
before the frosty nights come, when they have to be carefully pro¬ 
tected from the cold. If the sowing be deferred till the Cold 
season is over, the plants will be killed by the approach of the 
Hot season before they have put forth a blossom. 

In Bengal again there are certain of the Annuals which take 
the whole of the time that the cold weather lasts to complete 
their growth, and only come into blossom just at its close. If the 
seeds of such kinds be not sown very early, it amounts almost to a 
certainty that the plants will die without flowering. Among these 
in particular may be mentioned-Cineraria, German Asters, Jacobsea, 
and Salpiglossis. 

Others, on the other hand, blossom within a much shorter 
period; of such it is advisable always to reserve a portion of the 
seed for sowing in November. Among these may be mentioned 
more especially Nemophila and Larkspurs, the seed of which will 
not germinate till the weather has become quite cold, and when 
sown early is liable to be lost before germinating. 

There are others, moreover, of which, if sowings be made much 
before the approach of the Cold weather, the seedlings will spring 
up so readily as to exhaust themselves by the rapidity of their 
growth, becoming so attenuated that it requires the greatest care 
to keep them from perishing. To this may be attributed, as often 
happens, the damping off of the whole batch of seedlings. 

Mode of Sowing. —Sowing in pots is, no doubt, the more sure 
and economical plan; for in that case the seeds are comparatively 
safe from the ravages of ants, of all things the most to be guarded 
against. 

It is essential that the soil used should be of a loose description, 
scf that there be as little risk as possible of breaking the tender 
thread-like roots of the seedlings in the process of what is called 
“ pricking out.” No better compost can be used than that recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Ross for the purpose, consisting of 

Leaf mould.8 parts. 

Common mould ... 8 parts. 

Sand.1 part. 
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The seeds when sown should be covered with nothing more than 
a mere sprinkling of soil, pressed down upon them gently with the 
hand. 

It is of the utmost importance that the seedlings should, from 
the very first, have, during the day, all the light and air that can 
possibly be given them short of absolute sunshine, and at night, 
when the weather will admit, be put out in the open to receive 
the dew. 

Another mode of raising Annuals, attended with far less trouble, 
is to sow the seed in a selected piece of ground well mellowed and 
lightened with vegetable mould, and marked off into small square 
divisions. This must be sheltered during the day, and in bad 
weather at night, with a covering of hoogla supported on a bamboo 
frame about three feet from the ground. 

The disadvantage of this plan, and nearly the only one, I 
believe, is that the greater portion of the seed is apt to be carried off 
by red ants; but this is of not so great importance if seed is abun¬ 
dant, as quite enough will probably be left to supply as many 
plants as required. The seedlings come up with far greater vigour 
and robustness than they do when raised in pots, and never damp 
off. On this subject I subjoin an extract from a report made by 
Mr. M c Meekin, the former head-gardener to the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society:— 

“ By way of experiment I tried a new mode of raising annuals 
this year, which was most successful, a biief description of which I 
beg to give. 

“ A bed ten feet square, and four inches deep, was formed of pre¬ 
pared soil; round this, and an inch higher than the soil, was placed 
over an edging of wet clay'or mud. In the inside of the edging was 
a trough for the purpose of laying the whole under water. In the 
bed the seed was sown, the trough filled with water, and then 
drained off, and the whole covered with two portable grass shades, 
which were removed an hour before sunrise, and replaced an hour 
after sunrise. It only required irrigating once, and continued damp 
enough till the plants were ready.” 

Transplanting,— “ Annuals,” says Sir J. Paxton, “ with the 
exception of a few particular sorts, all will derive great benefit 
from being transplanted. It will check the natural exuberance of 
their growth, and promote the production of flowers.” * I am 


* 4 Magazine of Botany,’ vol, vi. p. 96‘. 
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convinced,” says Mr. M 6 Meekin, “ that Annuals in this country 
are improved by transplanting.” 

It must be observed, however, that the season here is of so 
much shorter duration for Annuals to mature their growth in than 
it is in Europe, as well as the length of the day so much shorter, 
that many cannot allow of the check to their growth which a 
transplanting always more or less causes. As a general rule for 
guidance in this matter, I have observed, with regard to all herba¬ 
ceous plants, as well as annuals, that those which love a rich, damp 
soil, such as Mimulus, Nemophila, German Aster, Cineraria, 
Balsams, &c., in no way suffer, but are rather benefited by trans¬ 
plantation, while those plants, the natural locality of which is a 
dry, arid soil, such as Lupins, Portulaca, Poppy, Eschscholtzia, 
Mignonette, &c., suffer severely and often irrecoverably from the 
process. 

Seeds of Annuals, such as it has been stated suffer too great a 
check from being transplanted, may, especially when seed is plen¬ 
tiful, be ^ery advantageously sown at once in the border on the 
spot where they are to remain. The following excellent directions, 
given by Sir J. Paxton on the subject, apply equally well in this 
country as in Europe:— 

“ Make the soil fine with the hand. With the finger draw a cir¬ 
cular drill of about six inches in diameter, and one inch or less 
deep. Cover the seeds lightly with moist soil. Place an inverted 
fiower-pot over them, and allow it to remain till the seeds begin to 
grow. Then prop it on one side two or three inches high, until the 
plants are ablo to hear the weather. Afterwards remove it alto¬ 
gether.” * 

The seed must not be cast merely on the hard, dry soil of the 
border, but a little mellow leaf-mould or old well-decayed cow- 
manure be mixed up with the soil on the spots where the sowings 
are to be made. 

Annuals in the border require daily watering. The plan of 
flooding the border in the Upper Provinces is very prejudicial to 
some kinds, causing them to rot at the collar of the stem just 
previous to blossoming. With a little care this may be easily 
prevented. If the border be perfectly level, as it ought to be, 
water may be let in upon it just sufficient to crawl over the ground 
till it wets the whole surface. This is best done in the morning. 

* * Botanical Magazine,’ vol. i. p. 10. 
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If done in the afternoon the frost acting upon the damp soil will 
he far more likely to cause injury to the plants. 


ENDOGENS. 

GBAMINACEiE. 

GBASSES. 

Though the list of Annual Grasses put forth by seedsmen is 
rather considerable, there are few perhaps which, for their orna¬ 
mental character, are really worth cultivating in this country. 
Possibly the ones here given may be as many as are desirable, and 
even these, though succeeding well in the Upper Provinces, I have 
found thrive very unsatisfactorily in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

Briza. 

B. maxima and B. gracilis— Quaking Geass. —Very beautiful 
when bearing their heads of blossom, resembling little heart- 
shaped lockets suspended from delicate thread-like stems, and 
moving constantly with the slightest breeze. A pot of either 
species placed amongst other annuals affords pleasing variety. 

Stipa. 

S. pennata— Featheb Gkass. —A very beautiful Grass, its 
group of stems bearing resemblance, after blossoming, to a delicate 
tuft of whitish feathers, like the tail of the Bird of Paradise. The 
dried stems, when cut, form a pretty permanent indoor ornament. 


DICLINOUS EXOGENS. 

ETJPHOBBXACEiE. 

Acalypha. 

A genus of plants of low growth, ornamental only for their 
foliage, the leaves being of a neat form, with the under-surface 
of a bright red colour. Two or three are natives of this country 
and look pretty in the way of variety amongst other potted 
plants. 
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HYPOGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

yiolace5e. 

Viola. 

V. tricolor— Heartsease—Pansy. —Though a perennial, the 
Heartsease must, in this country, be cultivated as an annual, and 
raised fresh from seed each Cold season, for it is only in very rare 
cases that it can be preserved through the Hot and Rain seasons. 
The seed should be sown in October, and the young plants, when 
having formed about six leaves, be pricked out into small pots, 
one in each. They should be removed carefully, so as to disturb 
the soil as little as possible, for some of the seeds do not germinate 
till a long time after others. The Heartsease likes the shade and 
plenty of water, and a soil well enriched with old cow-manure. It 
is important, however, that the soil should be rendered of an open 
nature, or the plants are apt to turn yellow and sickly. 

The following mode of treating the plant is given by Sir J. 
Paxton:— 

“ When grown in pots, train the plant upon a single stem, until 
it has attained the height of one foot, or eighteen inches (which it 
will readily do), then pinch off the extreme points; it will throw out 
side branches in profusion, and will have a strikingly pleasing 
appearance.” * 

The Heartsease, however, is a florist’s flower, and plants raised 
from seed may probably, with all the trouble bestowed upon them, 
turn out worthless, particularly if care has not been taken to sow 
seed §avcd from the finest sorts. 


BRASSICACE2E. 

Matthiola. 

M. annua— Ten-week Stock. —Stocks thrive vigorously enough 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, till they are just about to blossom, 
when they all but invariably are infested with a minute kind of 
insect, assume a cankered appearance, and become utterly worth¬ 
less. I have raised numbers year after year, but never yet suc- 


‘ Magazine of Botany,’ vol. in. p. G. 
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ceeded in obtaining a single satisfactory spike of blossom, nor 
during several years that I have attended the horticultural shows 
in Calcutta have I seen one there. 

The seed should be sown in October, in the open ground, in a 
spot protected from the effect of both sun and rain ; when sown in 
pots the young seedlings are exceedingly apt to damp off. The 
soil should be sandy and light, and the young plants should be 
starved of water till about two inches high, when they should be 
transplanted into very rich soil. Sir J. Paxton remarks, " those 
which remain where sown will be the better plants, as Stocks are 
very much checked by transplanting. 5 ' This, indeed, accords with 
most persons’ experience. One thing moreover is certain, that 
the attempt to move a Stock when in blossom, or on the eve of 
blossoming, is at once to destroy it. 

Koniga. 

K. maritima— Sweet Alison or Alyssum.—A dwarf, pretty, 
unpretending annual, bearing small conical heads of little white 
flowers, that emit a pleasing honey-like fragrance. Sow in large 
patches in October. The plants will be in full blossom by the 
middle of December. 

Iberis. 

1. I. odorata— -White Candy Tuft.— Of easy culture, thriving 
well everywhere ; plants raised in clumps in the border present a 
large pleasing mass of white blossom. Sow in October. 

2 . I. umbellata— Purple Candy Tuft. —Of somewhat larger 
growth than the preceding; produces handsome showy masses of 
pale purple blossom, but sometimes rather shy of doing so. 

Malcomia. 

M. maritima— Vieginia Stock. —A dwarf, unpretending an¬ 
nual, well adapted for an edging or to be planted in clumps, pro¬ 
ducing then, in effective masses, its small lavender-coloured flowers. 
Sow in October in enriched soil. 

Erysimum, 

1. E. Perofskianum— Yellow Stock.— Resembles an orange- 
coloured Wallflower, but with much larger heads of blossom. Sow 
in the border in October; no care required in its culture. 
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2. E. Arkansanum.—Like the above, but with pale yellow heads 
of flowers, bearing rather too great a resemblance to those of the 
Turnip or Mustard. 

HeliopMla. 

H. arabioides.—A small plant, bearing small, brilliant blue, 
not very remarkable flowers, rather pretty; grown in pots. Sow 
in October. 

Schizopetalon. 

S. Walkeri.—A small plant bearing exceedingly pretty, pure 
white, deliciously-fragrant flowers, with the petals cut in a most 
curious way. It likes a light, sandy soil, and should be sown in 
the spot where it is to remain, as it bears transplanting very ill; it 
is of delicate habit, and in this country very apt to perish just as 
the flowers are about to expand. Sow in October; blossoms by 
the end of January. 


RESEDACE2E. 

Reseda. 

R. odorata— Mignonette. —No particular directions need be 
given for the culture of this familiar, sweet-scented plant, except 
that it bears transplanting ill, and that the seed should be sown 
in October thinly in patches where the plants are to remain. It 
may be kept alive and in blossom a very long time, if the flower- 
heads be cut off when they begin to form seed-vessels. It will 
succeed in nearly any soil, and in gardens where it has been grown 
one season it will come up self-sown the following. 

To form what is called the Tree-Mignonette, Mr. Cuthill directs 
as follows:— 

“ Sow in a four-inch pot. When up, clear off all tho plants but 
the one in the centre. As it grows, train it upwards to a stick, 
until it is a foot high, or two, if you please. Do not allow any side- 
shoots to grow on tho stem, and remove all leaves to within a few 
inches of its top. When the plant gets as high as you wish, top it; 
and then it will throw out side branches. As they advance, pinch 
off their tops, till you have formed a nico bushy head to your plant; 
and, above all, do not allow any bloom to appear until it has 
become strong. 

cc Mignonette delights in a sandy loam, not too light; but being a 
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gross feeder, a little diluted manure-water may be given it once 
a week with advantage. If this is contemplated, the mould need 
not be made so rich in the first instance.”* 


CAPPARIDACEiE. 

Cleome. 

C. viscosa*—Grows with an erect stem, two feet high, bearing 
rose-coloured flowers, curious for the immense distance the pistil 
with the seed-vessel at the end projects out from among the 
stamens. The flowers, poor in themselves, form a pretty object 
clumped several together in a tuft-like head on the summit of the 
plant. Sow the seed in October. 


BYTTNERIACE2E. 

Pentapetes. 

P. phcenicea— Doopahdrya .—A native of India and a common 
weed of the rice-fields, but well deserving a place in the garden. 
It has an erect stem about two feet high, bearing a spike of 
middle-sized beautiful flowers, unrivalled for their deep carmine 
colour. There is also a white variety. Sow the seeds in July. 
The plant blossoms in September and October. 


TROPiEOLACEiE. 

Tropseolum. 

1. T. majus— Nasturtium—Indian Cress.— -A more beautiful 
and showy annual than the Nasturtium is not to be met with. In 
Lower Bengal scarcely any iiore care is required in its cultivation 
than having first enriched the soil with a little old manure, to 
drop a few seeds in the places where the plants are intended to 
remain, and to keep the earth moist by daily watering The seed 
may be sown in the middle of October, and the plants will be in 
full bloom by the middle of December, and continue so till the 
hot weather sets in. But in the North-West Provinces the plants 
must be covered over at night, or they will be sure to be destroyed 
by the frost. Nor will it answer to delay the sowing till the frosty 
* 4 Gardener’s Chronicle,’ No. 21, for 1860. 
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nights are over, as in that case the plants will perish by the heat 
before coming into bloom. 

The number of varieties is very great, producing flowers of a 
pale straw colour, orange, scarlet, dark rich crimson brown, and of 
every intermediate hue, spotted and striped. The dwarf varieties, 
called Tom Thumb, grow compact little plants, without the ten¬ 
dency to send out runners, as is so much the habit of the larger 
kinds. They yield seed in abundance, which, when gathered, should 
be thoroughly dried and kept till sowing time in well-closed bottles. 

2. T. peregrinum — Canary Creeper. — A pretty slender 
creeper, bearing small canary - coloured flowers, growing in 
course of time to a considerable height, and requiring a trellis for 
its support. It cannot endure heat; and the seeds must not be 
sown till the cold weather is well set in, or the young plants will 
be sure to die off. 

Limnantkes. 

L. Douglasi.—A low trailing plant, producing poor miserable 
flowers, not equal to those of a common Buttercup, which they 
somewhat resemble. Sow the seeds where the plants are to remain, 
in a moist shady situation. 


MALYACE2E. 

Malope. 

M. trifida, var. grandiflora.—A high-growing, tolerably showy 
annual; bears large, dull-red, mallow-like flowers: sow the seeds 
ip October in the spot where the plants are to remain, as they 
suffer severely from transplanting. In the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta I have often found this plant thrive well till just when 
about to blossom on the approach of the hot weather, and then die 
off without opening a single flower. There is a variety with white 
flowers. 


Althaea. 

A. rosea— Hollyhock. —By nature a perennial, the Hollyhock 
can only be cultivated satisfactorily in this country as an annual. 
The seed should be sown in October in the open ground, for 
young plants raised in gumlahs are not only very apt to damp off, 
but suffer much also from transplanting. The best plan is to have 
some bed of good light rich soil, set apart exclusively for this 
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plant. In poor soil it makes no growth and produces no flowers. 
The best flowers, however, that I have ever seen the Hollyhock 
produce in this country have invariably been very poor, single, 
and of one colour only, pale pink. 

Callirhoe. 

C. digitata.—A most delightful annual; thrives well in gardens 
about Calcutta, and bears, in great profusion, moderate-sized, 
bright pink blossoms: sow the seed (which may be saved from 
year to year) in October, and put out the plants, where wanted, 
three in a patch. 

Hibiscus. 

1. Africanus.—An annual of trailing growth; bears beautiful 
cream-coloured flowers with deep puce-coloured eye ; likes a light 
sandy soil; sow in October: the plants come early into blossom, 
and produce seed abundantly, which should he saved from year to 
year. 

2 . H. calisureus—A plant of more erect growth, and with 
flowers somewhat larger than those of the preceding, otherwise 
very similar. 

3. H. Lindleyi.—A large shrub-like plant, bears during the 
Rain season, in constant succession, a profusion of large, rich, 
crimson, very showy blossoms: sow the seed in July. 

4. H. giganteus.—A very large plant, producing during the 
Eains great, showy, primrose-coloured flowers of the size of a 
cheese-plate, with puce-coloured centre. 


SAPINDAOE2E. 

Cgtdiospermum. 

C. Halicacabum— Heart-seed — Balloon-vine.—A creeping 
plant, a common weed of this country; produces insignificant 
flowers, but is sometimes cultivated for its graceful foliage and the 
numerous singular inflated seed-vessels it bears: seed may be 
sown at any season. 


RANUNOULACE2E. 

Adonis. 

A. autumnalis-— Flos Adonis—Pheasant’s Eye.—A cheerful 
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little plant, with dense foliage of deep-green, finely-divided, leaves, 
out of which peer forth its small vivid crimson flowers 5 thrives best 
in a moist and shady situation: sow in October. 

Nigella. 

N. Hispanica— Devil-in-a-Bush—Fennel - Flower. —A not 
very pleasing annual; interesting principally for the curious way 
in which the largish blue flowers are surrounded by the fennel-like 
foliage. Sow in October: it requires shade and moisture. 

Delphinium. 

1. D. Ajacis—R ocket Larkspur. 

2. D. Consolida — Branching Larkspur. — The Larkspur,’ 
generally met with in Indian gardens, is a naturalized degenerate,*, 
variety of D. Consolida, a poor, weedy, worthless thing. Imported 
seed of European sorts seems to lose its vitality very soon, as I 
have sown it for many years in succession, but never yet, except on 
one occasion, found it germinate. In Mr. Stalkart’s garden at 
Gooseree, a remarkably fine kind of Rocket Larkspur has been 
cultivated for more than twenty years past: the seed has been 
saved year after year, and the plants, while in blossom, have 
been quite the glory of the garden, with flowers very double, and 
of colours varying from deep purple, through azure blue and pale 
pink striped and mottled, to pure white, produced upon the stems 
in dense hyacinth-like spikes. 

It is not worth while in the vicinity of Calcutta to sow the seed 
before the beginning of December, as that sown earlier only lies 
in the ground, and will not germinate before the Cold season is 
thoroughly set in. If the ground where Larkspurs have grown 
one season be left undisturbed, an ttmndant crop* of self-sown 
plants will spring up the following November and December. 


PAPAVERACEdEL 

Argemone. 

A. Mexicana — Gamboge Thistle — Devil’s Fig — Bhur - 
bhand .—A plant with variegated thistle-like leaves; bears large, 
expanded, bright-yellow flowers: so thoroughly established as a 
troublesome weed in all parts of India, that in most gardens some 

s 
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little difficulty is found in eradicating it. The curious seed-pod it 
bears seems to have suggested one of the English names given it; 
and the yellow juice, which exudes from it when wounded, the 
other. There is a variety with white flowers. 

Papaver. 

1. P. somniferum— Poppy. —The varieties of Poppy, both as re¬ 
gards size and colour, are very numerous, hearing the names severally 
of Paeony, Ranunculus, and Carnation-flowered. The seed should 
he sown in October in the open ground, in light rich soil, where 
the plants are to remain, as they do not bear transplantation. 
Seed procured from Europe cannot often be depended upon to 
. germinate; hence when a good kind has once been raised, care 
should be taken to save the seed of it from year to year. 

2. P. Rhaeas— French Poppy. —A smaller plant than the pre¬ 
ceding, and distinguished from it by its much divided leaves and 
hairy flower-stalks. 

Eschseholtzia, 

E. Califomica— Californian Poppy. —A very showy plant, 
with hoary-green, much divided foliage; bears a profusion of 
large, expanded, bright-yellow flowers. In the gardens of Upper 
India it is always to be counted on as a splendid ornament 
during the Cold months; but in the vicinity of Calcutta, though 
it grows vigorously, and in some seasons affords a tolerable dis¬ 
play of flowers, more commonly fails of yielding a single blossom, 
nor becomes at all the more disposed to do so from being preserved, 
as it may be, till the following Cold season. The seed should be 
sown in October, where the plants are to remain, as “ when trans¬ 
planted/’ Sir J. Paxton observes, “they are a very long time 
before they commence growing again.” 

Hunnemannia. 

H. fumariasfolia.—A new annual, in many respects very similar to 
the preceding: blossoms freely in the middle of April. 

Platystemon. 

P. Californicum—A small delicate plant of trailing habit, with 
grass-like foliage of ash-green tint; hears beautiful little snowdrop- 
hke flowers of a pale lemon colour. The plants are attached to 
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the soil by such a slender thread-like stem, that they cannot be 
transplanted without being greatly injured, if not destroyed. I 
have not found it succeed well in Bengal. 


LINAGES. 

Linnm. 

L. grandiftorum var. kermesinnm —Scarlet Flax. —A delight¬ 
ful annual; bears in great profusion largish, expanded, bright- 
crimson flowers; thrives and blossoms in great beauty in India, 
and yields seed abundantly, which may be saved from year to 
year: sow in October. The young plants require to be trans¬ 
planted cautiously or are likely to suffer. I have never found them 
answer in pots so well as in manured soil in the border. 


OXALID ACEiE. 

Oxalis. 

0 . rosea.—A very pretty little unpretending annual; bears 
numerous small rose-coloured flowers. 


BALSAMXNACEiE. 

Impatiens. 

I. Balsamina — Balsams — Gool-Mehndee. — Native of India. 
In a garden where plants have once been grown, seedlings will 
be sure to come up self-sown each succeeding season; but these 
will be weedy worthless plants, and should be pulled up and 
thrown away. The finer kinds, raised from imported seed, pro¬ 
duce immense double flowers, resembling full-blown Camellias, 
of various colours—white, rose, scarlet, purple, and variegated— 
and are about the most lovely of all annuals. 

A very great mistake, I believe, is usually made in regard to 
the time of sowing the seed. Sometimes it is sown in July, and 
the consequence is that many of the young plants perish from the 
wet, while those that manage to survive come into blossom only 
to have their flowers destroyed or damaged by th$ heavy rains. 
Again, the seed is often sown in October, with that of the other 

s 2 
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annuals, but the Balsam requires more warmth than it meets with 
at that season to make much growth. I have found that by 
sowing the seed about the beginning of September in pots, large 
well-grown plants may be obtained by the close of the Rains. 
If at that time the plants thus raised be put out in the border in 
well-enriched soil, they will blossom in perfection and preserve 
their beauty unimpaired for a very long time. In planting out 
the Balsam the stem should be sunk up to the leaves. 


CARY OPH YLL ACEiE. 

Diantkus. 

D. Chinensis— China Pink.—A perennial plant, best treated as 
an annual in this country; most easy of cultivation ; best grown 
in large clumps, so as to produce a large expanse of blossom, with 
flowers of endless variety, scarcely two alike. To keep up a suc¬ 
cession of bloom the flowers should be cut off as soon as they fade, 
and not be allowed to run to seed. Sow in October. 

Saponaria. 

S. Calabrica— Calabrian Soapwort. —A dwarf annual; bears 
deep rose-coloured flowers of the size of the Forget-me-not: when 
blossoming profusely has at a distance an effect like that of bright 
Heather. Sow in October. 


Gypsophila. 

G. elegans.—A dwarf annual; bears small pink flowers. 

Silene. 

catchfly. 

A genus of annuals bearing small pink flowers; ornamental 
only when blossoming in great profusion. 

1. S. Armeria— Lobel’s Catchfly.— Bears its flowers in com¬ 
pact heads, and for that reason one of the most desirable of the 
genus. 

2. S. pseudo-Atocion.—Pleasing for the freshness of its leaves, 
but in this country bears its flowers too scantily to be very attrac¬ 
tive. Sow in October. 
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Viscaria. 

1. V. rosa ccBli—■ Eose of Heaven. 

2. V. oculata.—Bear pretty pink flowers, but require to be grown 
in large clumps, as the flowers are only effective when produced in 
large numbers. 


PORTULACACE2B. 

Portulaca. 

P. Thellusoni. —A bed of this plant when in full blossom I have 
heard aptly likened, for the brilliancy and variety of colour in the 
flowers, to a stained-glass window. Nothing in the garden can 
equal it in dazzling beauty of effect. The beauty of the bed, 
however, is of short duration, as the flowers do not open till ten 
o’clock and close again by about two in the afternoon. 

The seed should be sown where the plants are to remain, as 
they bear transplanting very ill. They do better in the open 
ground than in flowerpots. If sown in the ground in October 
the seed will germinate, and the plants become of strong, large, 
healthy growth, before requiring to be watered; whereas in pots 
the soil soon dries, and the young plants on first germinating are 
either destroyed by drought from being left unwatered, or if 
watered, by the force of the water as it issues from the watering- 
pot. The best way of growing this delightful annual is to make one 
or more small circular beds of a fine mellow soil, in a conspicuous 
and sunny situation; and having well watered them with a water¬ 
ing-pot shortly afterwards sow the seed; cover the beds with a 
jhamp or matting till the seeds germinate, and then remove it. 
To distribute the seed evenly I have found it an excellent plan 
to mix a pinch of it well in a teacupful of dry silver sand, and 
sprinkle the mixture by throwing pinch after pinch over the ground; 
by this means it is made certain that the seed will not be sown too 
thickly, nor more of it fall upon one part of the bed than on 
another. After this a slight sprinkling of pure sand may be 
made, and the sowing then covered over with the jhamp. 

To save seed, gather the seed-vessels a little before ripe ; for if 
left to ripen on the plant the cap of the seed-vessel drops off and 
the seed falls out and is lost. If the ground in which Portulaca 
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has grown he left undisturbed plants commonly come up self-sown 
the following season. 

Calandrinia, 

1. C. discolor.—An annual of little merit; produces small, bright, 
rose-coloured flowers, but only opens them in the full sunshine. 

2. C. umbellata.—A beautiful annual; produces crowded umbels 
of crimson flowers of the size of a four-anna piece, which open only 
in the sunshine; does not bear transplanting well, but succeeds 
best with the treatment recommended for Portulaca. To have fine 
flowers Sir J. Paxton directs that it should be watered once or twice 
with liquid manure. 

Claytonia. 

I have never seen any annual of this genus in India: Mrs. 
Loudon says of them that they are “ succulent plants with small 
flowers, not worth cultivating for their beauty.” 


NYCTAGINACE2E. 

Abronia. 

A. umbellata.—A very beautiful trailing annual; bears globular 
heads of lilac fragrant flowers, in character much resembling those 
of a Verbena. The seed should be sown in October, and the 
plants will be in full blossom in February, and will die off on the 
first approach of the Hot weather. The young seedlings require 
great attention, as being of a succulent nature they are very apt to 
damp off, as well as to be devoured by birds. They are best 
planted out in wide pans about eight inches deep. 


AMARANTHAOEiE. 

Gomphrena. 

G. globosa— Globe Amaranth— G-ool-Mukrrwl .—One of the 
most valuable annuals of our Indian gardens, which it enlivens 
with a perpetual profusion of its ball-formed, purple, orange, and 
white’ blossoms, throughout the whole Rain season. Sow the seed 
in June. 

Amaranthus. 

1. A. tricolor.—An annual remarkable for some of its leaves 
being blotched with red, and others of them entirely of that colour. 
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Sow the seed in July. A single patch of two or three plants is 
pretty enough; but many of them present rather a weedy appear¬ 
ance. 

2. A. caudatus— Love Lies Bleeding. —A well known old 
plant of the English gardens, with drooping taiWike flower-stems 
of crimson flowers. Sow in July. 

3. A. hypoehondriacus —Prince’s Feather. —The leaves and 
stems of this beautiful annual are of a rich crimson entirely, as 
well as are the flowers and upright plume-like branchlets. Sow 
the seed in July. 

Celosia. 

C. cristata— Cockscomb — Moorgha — Grool-Kesh .—Five or six 
varieties of this very handsome annual are met with in the gardens 
of India. The seed of each should be sown in July, and the 
plants will be in full beauty of bloom in December. They love a 
rich soil; and if grown in pots frequent shifting is recommended. 

Variety cl is about two feet and a half high, and bears nume¬ 
rous heads of bloom resembling so many golden sponges. 

Variety /3 differs from the last in having its heads of flowers 
bright crimson. 

Variety y differs from (3 in having leaves as well as flower-heads 
of bright crimson. 

Variety S. A dwarf variety, about a foot high, having very large 
sponge-like heads of tawny-orange coloured flowers. A very 
curious and interesting plant. 

Variety s. A variety in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens from 
Burmah, differing little from variety a. 


PEBIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

MESEMBBYACEiE. 

Mesembryanthemum. 

EIG-MARYGOLD. 

M. tricolor.—Perhaps about the only annual species worth culti¬ 
vating : a dwarf succulent plant; bears somewhat small daisy- 
formed crimson and white flowers of dazzling beauty, which open 
only in full sunshine. Sow the seed in October in wide shallow 
pans filled with good soil below, but very sandy just on the sur- 
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face. A* pane of glass laid on the pan will tend to keep the soil 
moist till the seeds germinate. 


P APILION ACEiE. 

Lnpinus. 

lupins. 

Of these annuals there are a great many species and varieties, 
all more or less beautiful. The seeds should be sown in October 
in the spots where tfye plants are to blossom, as they bear trans¬ 
planting very indifferently. 

1. L. hirsutus.—The old familiar blue Lupin with large rough 
seeds. Sow in October, having first thrown the seeds into a basin 
of water and rejectee^ those that floated. Sow the sound ones by 
threes in a spot, eight inches apart. The plants require scarcely 
any water, grow fast, and blossom considerably earlier than any of 
the dwarfer kinds. To save seeds, when the pods on the lower 
part of the flower-stalk have grown to nearly their full size, the 
tops of the stalks should be pinched off, and the plants carefully 
taken up and potted, and placed in some shady place, where the 
seeds will ripen gradually and remain plump. If the plants are 
left exposed to the sun in the open ground the seeds are apt to 
dry and shrivel up instead of ripening. 

2. ^L. luteus.—The well-known old yellow Lupin with speckled 
seeds. The seeds are very hard, and should be soaked in hot 
water to soften them before being sown. Those, however, im¬ 
ported from England more commonly than not fail of germinating: 
care should therefore be taken when plants have been once raised 
to save seeds from them for sowing the following season ; or seeds 
might with advantage be obtained from the Nilgherries, where in 
neglected gardens I have seen this as well as other species of 
Lupin growing like, a weed in great profusion, and ripening seed 
in abundance in September. 

3. L. Menziezi.—Also a yellow Lupin, and spoken of as one of 
the handsomest, I have not seen the plant in this country; the 
seed I have procured having failed of germinating. 

4. L. pilosus.—T he White Lupin.— Perhaps the least orna¬ 
mental of any; though the variety with rose-coloured flowers is very 
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delicate and pretty. Culture the same as recommended for L. 
hirsutus. 

5, L. Hartwegi.—Its varieties, and 

6 . L. hybridus.—Very beautiful, with foliage of more delicate 
character than that of the common kinds mentioned above. 

Crotalaria. 

RATTLEWORT. 

There are many species natives of this country, for the most part 
weedy-looking plants, bearing yellow lupin-like flowers. 

C. juncea.—From which the common fibre called Sun is manu¬ 
factured : is one of the prettiest, and when in bloom in the Cold 
weather much resembles the Broom of the English gardens. 

Lathy rus. 

1. L. odoratus— Sweet Pea. —In the .Upper Provinces the 
Sweet Pea, raised from imported seed, blossoms freely ; but in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, though the plants continue to flourish vigor¬ 
ously till the approach of the Hot season, they die off then, with¬ 
out having produced a single blossom. This 1 have experienced 
again and again. In the latter locality, therefore, none but accli¬ 
mated seed, when procurable, should be sown, as this never fails of 
flowering abundantly. The seed should be sown in October in the 
places in the border where the plants are to blossom. Draw a 
circular drill with the forefinger about ten inches in diameter, in 
which drop the seeds an inch apart. When the plants are half a 
foot high sticks must be stuck in the ground for their support. A 
writer in the 4 Gardener’s Chronicle ’ states: 

“ There are several varieties of Sweet Pea: many years of observa¬ 
tion have shown that the white-flowered Sweet Peas seldom, if ever, 
vary; but that in proportion as the flower becomes darker in colour, 
so is the liability to vary greater.” * 

And Mr. Darwin says : 

“ To keep up a mixed stock of even such extremely close varieties 
as tiie variously coloured Sweet Pea, they must be each year har¬ 
vested separately, and the seed mixed in due proportions, otherwise 
the weaker kinds will steadily decrease in numbeis and disappear. 

* ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ No. 21, for 1860. 
t * Origin of Species/ p. 76. 
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In this country plants from acclimated seed produce scarcely 
any but pink and white blossoms. And if it be true, as stated in 
seedsmen’s lists, that the black and purple varieties are natives of 
Sicily, and the light-coloured ones of Ceylon; it may be easily 
conceived how those congenial to the climate are preserved, and 
others die out. 

In my garden at Chinsurah the Sweet Pea came up each season 
abundantly, self-sown. 

2. L. Magellanicus— Lord Anson’s Pea. —Between this and a 
common weed in Bengal, which bears small bright blue flowers, 
there seems to be scarcely a perceptible difference. 

3. L. Tingitanus—{T angier Pea.—I have often raised plants 
of this in my garden, but they never produced flowers. 

Hedysarum. 

H. coronarium— French Honeysuckle. —A pretty little bushy 
plant, with neat dark foliage: bears curled spikes of dull-red 
vetch-like flowers. Sow in October; but in the vicinity of Calcutta 
‘it rarely flowers. 


LYTHRACEiE. 

Cuphea. 

C. purpurea.—When grown in good rich soil, a beautiful little 
annual: bears its pretty fringed pink, purple, and crimson flowers, 
somewhat like those of Lagerstromia, three or four weeks from 
the time of sowing. As the plants decay, fresh ones from self- 
sown seeds almost immediately supply their place in continued 
succession for a great length of time. 


GENTIANACEiE. 

Exacuro. 

E. tetragonum.—A native of swampy fields in Bengal: bears, 
during the Rains, large beautiful azure-coloured flowers, with 
golden anthers; well deserving a place in the garden, though I 
have never yet met with it there. 
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SOLANACEiE. 

Petunia. 

1. P. nyctaginiflora.—With white sweet-scented flowers, and 

2. P- phcenicea.—With bright crimson flowers, together with 
their numerous hybrids, producing flowers of every shade of colour 
intermediate between the two, and in particular one with a 
green border, are, while in full beauty of bloom, about the most 
brilliant ornaments of the garden. By nature a perennial, the 
Petunia can in this country be cultivated only as an annual; but 
in gardens where it has been once grown, it thoroughly establishes 
itself, coming up self-sown on the approach bf each Cold season. 
These self-sown plants blossom in January, are rampant in their 
growth, and generally lose their hybrid peculiarities and resume 
their original type. It is best therefore to procure fresh seed from 
Europe annually. Sow in October in pans, and put out the plants 
when two or three inches high ; these will not come into blossom 
much before April, from which time to the Rains they will afford 
a delightful display of flowers. The Petunia likes a rich soil. 

Nicotiana. 

TOBACCO. 

N. Tabacum.—Bears pretty delicately pink flowers. This and 
other species of Tobacco, though not usually met with in Indian 
gardens, are by no means wanting in ornamental character, and a 
plant or two well deserve a place there. Sow the seed in 
October. 

Datura. 

THORN APPLE. 

Dhootura . 

1. D. alba.—A common wayside weed, conspicuous for its large 
handsome white flowers ; but inadmissible into the garden. 

2. D. fastuosa. fl. pi, — Hose-in-Hose. — Produces immense 
white blossoms, tinged with purple, remarkably handsome, and 
resembling in form three or four great extinguishers projecting 
one a little out of the other. Sow the seed in July. 

3. D. chlorantha. fl. pi. — Produces great handsome sweet- 
scented double yellow flowers. The plants will live on after 
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flowering till the following season; but it is best to destroy them, 
as they take up much room and look unsightly, and to save the 
seed for sowing in July. 

Hyoscyamus. 

H. niger— Henbane. —Bears large bell-formed buff-coloured 
flowers, prettily pencilled with purple; an ornamental plant when 
in blossom, though rather unpleasant for its exceedingly rank 
smell. Sow in October. 

Nicandra. 

N. physaloides— Alkekengi—Kite-flower. —An annual of 
large weedy growth; bears large pale sky-blue flowers of a cupped 
form, the bottom of the cup being white, and dotted with five dark 
spots. Sow the seed in common garden soil in October. 


CONY QL VUL ACEiE. 

Convolvulus. 

C. tricolor— Convolvulus Minor. —This beautiful and well- 
known trailing annual I have not found succeed at all satisfactorily 
in the vicinity of Calcutta: some seasons it will put forth a flower 
or two; but more commonly completes its growth and perishes on 
the approach of the Hot season without having produced a single 
blossom. Sow in October in a light rich soil. 

Calonyction. 

traveller’s midnight lilies. 

1. C. muricatum—A plant with thick succulent stems, of very 
luxuriant growth, and wide-spreading habit; bears large, hand¬ 
some, pale-purple Convolvulus-like flowers, which only open after 
dark, and fade away shortly after dawn the next morning. Sow 
in October. The plants require a strong trellis for their support. 

2. C. grandiflorum— Moon-flower.— Similar in nearly all re¬ 
spects to the preceding, except that the flowers are of more ex¬ 
panded form, pure white, and fragrant. 

Ipomoea. 

1. I. ruhro-ccerulea.—Native of Mexico; though of perennial 
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duration, becomes worn out, after one season, and therefore can 
be only cultivated successfully as an annual. A creeper of ex¬ 
tensive growth, requiring a large trellis for its support; with fine 
dense foliage of large, smooth, heart-shaped, dark-green leaves; 
blossoms in the Cold season, opening its large clear azure-blue 
flowers each morning early in countless numbers, and presenting 
then as splendid an object as the -eye could possibly rest upon. 
The flowers fade in the after part of the day, turning first to a 
reddish tint. It is essential that the seed be sown quite as early 
as July for the plants to grow to perfection by the Cold season; 
they do not require a rich soil, but a change of locality each 
year I have found to be all but indispensable to them. There is a 
variety with white flowers, but not nearly so beautiful. 

2. I. hederacea. — A remarkably beautiful Ipomoea, bearing 
very large pale-blue flowers. By sowings in succession it may be 
had in blossom nearly all the year through. 

3. I. purpurea— Convolvulus Major—Morning Glory.— 
Nothing imaginable can rival in beauty a patch of this familiar 
-old creeper, producing each morning a profusion of flowers of 
every shade of colour, ranging from white through blue and 
crimson to dark purple. 

Quamoclit. 

1. Q. pennatum.—A very pretty creeper of slender growth: 
native of India; produces small vivid scarlet flowers, relieved 
beautifully by the finely-divided deep-green foliage. When 
trained up a pole the plant, as seen from the distance, has some¬ 
what of the effect of a cypress. Sow the seed in August. There 
is a variety with white flowers. 

2. Q. phoenicemn.—A pretty creeper, with small heart-shaped 
leaves; produces pale red flowers of the size of a four-anna piece. 

Pharbitis. 

1. P. limb at a.—A native of Java; described in the seedsman’s 
catalogue as producing flowers with a “ fine pointed star of intense 
violet-blue, with a broad margin of white.” In the plants raised 
in my garden I have not found the white of the flower so pure and 
defined as one might, from the description, expect it to be; but 
the flowers are of wonderful beauty still. May be had nearly 
always in blossom by successive sowings. 
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2. P. Nil. —Kdla ddnd of the natives; a creeper bearing a 
beautiful flower of the purest azure blue; a native of India. Its 
commonness as a weed alone excludes it from the garden. 


PQLEMONXAOEJE. 

Phlox. 

P. Drummondi.—A delightful annual, with numerous varieties, 
bearing lovely trusses of flowers, varying through each shade of 
colour from white to scarlet and rose colour; one of the indis¬ 
pensable ornaments of an Indian garden. Sow the seed in 
October in gumlahs; and when the plants are two inches high put 
them out into the ground. They love a very rich soil, and look 
best in small beds by themselves. They come early into bloom, 
and continue in their beauty till the middle of May. Where the 
soil is left undisturbed, they come up again self-sown the following 
Cold season; but SfrfJ. Paxton states, “ they do not luxuriate 
long in the same soil.” The self-sown plants should be carefully 
preserved, as, though not equal to those raised from seed fresh 
from Europe, they may supply their place should the European 
seed, as is often the case, fail to germinate. 

If seed be sown in January, and the plants be kept in pots in 
the verandah, they will blossom very prettily there during the 
months of June and July. 


Collomia. 

C. coccinea.—A rather dwarf annual: bears erect dense heads 
of small, vivid, metallic, pale-red flowers; but as produced in this 
country not very effective. Sow in October; blossoms in March. 

Gilia. 

1. G. tricolor.—A dwarf annual: bears phlox-like trusses of 
numerous sparkling flowers of the size of a four-anna piece, 
pinkish, with dark spots ; a charming plant., Sow in October. 

2. G. capitata.—A straggling plant, bearing* little resemblance 
in any respect to the last; produces dense tuft-like heads of azure- 
blue flowers. 

3. G. achillesefolia. — Bears dense heads of pink-coloured 
flowers. 
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Leptosiphon. 

L. densiflorns.—A dwarf annual; bears pretty heads of rather 
large bluish-white flowers. Sow in October. 

Ipomopsis. 

I. elegans.—A biennial; but usually cultivated here with the 
annuals. A small plant with finely-divided foliage: very beauti¬ 
ful when in blossom, with its bright scarlet flowers, which it does 
not produce till the Cold season after. I have had it in blossom 
at Ferozepore ; but at Chinsurah, though I have managed to keep 
it through the Hot and Rain season, it perished just at the com¬ 
mencement of the Cold season, as often happens with plants start¬ 
ing into growth at that period. 


HYDROPJHYLLACEiE. 

Nemophila. 

1. N. insignis.—A delightful little annual; the first introduced, 
and by far the prettiest of the species; bears numerous bright 
azure-blue flowers of the size of an eight-anna piece. It throve 
well and blossomed beautifully exposed to the full sun in my 
garden at Ferozepore; but, to be cultivated to perfection, it 
should be grown in a shady spot in a light rich soil of leaf-mould, 
if obtainable ; the roots should always be kept moist, and the 
collar of the plant always dry. In the vicinity of Calcutta I have 
found it best to reserve the larger portion of the seed of this 
annual till late in November before sowing, as it will not germi¬ 
nate readily till the Cold weather is quite set in: much, if not 
the whole of the seed that is sown earlier, either in gumlahs or 
in the open ground, is almost sure to perish. 

2. N. discoidalis.—Bears small, dark-puce, not very showy 
flowers. 

3. N. atomaria.—Bears small white flowers, dotted all over; 
not very interesting. 

4. N. maculata.—Little inferior to N. insignis in beauty; bears 
rather large white flowers, with a purple blotch on each petal. 
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Eutoca. 

1. Eu. viscida.—A handsome annual; bears numerous bunches 
of crowded bright-blue moderate-sized flowers; said to thrive best 
in a poor gravelly soil, and that branches of it continue growing 
and flowering two or three weeks after gathered. 

2. Eu. Wrangeliana.—An annual of straggling untidy growth; 
produces crowded bunches of lavender-coloured, not very showy 
flowers. Sow in October. 


Phacelia. 

P. tanacetifolia.—An annual of remarkably beautiful foliage, 
somewhat resembling in manner of growth a very handsome Fern. 
The flowers small, blue, and of not much merit, are borne curi¬ 
ously upon a long curled spike like that of the Heliotrope. If 
much wet is allowed to lie upon the collar of the stem, the plants 
are very apt to rot off, particularly when just about to blossom. 
Sow seed in October. 

Whitlavia. 

W. grandiflora —An annual of recent introduction, and of great 
beauty; thrives and blossoms well in our Indian gardens; bears 
numerous bright, pure-blue, small, bell-shaped flowers. Sow in 
October. 


NOLANACE2E. 

Nolana. 

1. K. atriplicifolia-—A trailing plant, with fleshy succulent 
stems and leaves, which, unless protected, are very apt to be 
devoured by sparrows wherever they abound; bears exceedingly 
beautiful large flowers, much like those of Convolvulus minor 
bright blue, yellow, and white; having a very pleasing effect on 
the stems as they hang down over the sides of the pot. Sow in 
October where the plants are to remain, as they bear transplanting 
very ill. 

2. N. paradoxa.—-Bears flowers of a dull heavy pale-blue, not 
attractive in the border, but very beautiful when seen close, being 
delicately pencilled with dark lines. 
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3. N. prostraia.— Has pale-blue flowers, with white centre, 
prettily marked with dark lines. 


BORAGINAOEiE. 

Cerinthe. 

C. major— Honeywort.— Bears small pale-yellow flowers of 
little beauty. 

Echium. 

viper’s bugloss. 

Plants with disagreeable-looking foliage, attractive only for the 
bright blue of their flowers. 

Myosotis. 

M. palustris— Forget-me-not. —Universally known and loved 
for its beautiful little gem-like blue flowers, with golden eye. A 
perennial plant; but will not survive the Hot weather, and must 
therefore be cultivated as an annual. Being an aquatic, it should 
always have the pot in which it grows standing in a pan of water. 
Sow the seed in October. 

Bor ago. 

B. officinalis— Borage. —A plant with very coarse, unpleasant- 
looking leaves; only attractive for the intense blue of its flowers* 
Sow where the plants are to remain, as they suffer greatly from 
transplanting. 

LAMIACEiE. 

Perilla. 

P. Nankinensis.—An unattractive annual with dull-red leaves 
and insignificant flowers. 

Salvia. 

None of the annuals of this genus are worth cultivating, 
having for the most part coarse-looking leaves, and producing 
small uninteresting flowers. 

Dracocephalum. 

D. Moldavicum.—An unpretending annual, bears small blue 
and white flowers. To be at all effective the plants must be grown 
crowded in patches. Sow in October. 


T 
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VERBENACE^E3. 

Verbena. 

All the fine kinds of Verbena are perennials; the seeds are 
sown at the same time with the annuals in October. 


PEDALIAOE2E. 

Martynia. 

1. M. diandra.—A native of Mexico, but naturalized in this 
country; bears in great profusion very large, handsome, gape¬ 
mouthed, rose-coloured flowers, of a heavy, rather disagreeable 
odour; grows to between three or four feet high, and forms quite a 
little bush, with large coarse leaves, of so rampant growth as hardly 
to be admissible in a garden but of large extent. The seeds are 
sown in July, and the plants continue in blossom during the Rains. 
The seed-pods are very curious, being about the size of an 
almond, black, with two long horns proceeding from one end, of 
so hard horny a nature that the seeds can only be removed with 
great difficulty; it is best, therefore, to sow the seed-pod entire, 
and separate the young seedlings afterwards. 

2. M. fragrans.—Bears flowers very similar to those of the pre¬ 
ceding, and of the same rank, unpleasant odour, but is a plant of 
much smaller habit, with much smaller foliage. Sir J. Paxton 
gives some very particular directions for the cultivation of this 
annual in England,* but here nothing more is required than to 
sow the seed in well-enriched soil in October, and about seven 
weeks after the young plants will come into flower, and continue 
blossoming and growing till about two feet high. 

3. M. lutea.—A plant in every respect similar to the last, except 
in bearing pale yellow flowers. 

Sesamum. 

S. Indicum— Til —A native of this country, and grown in great 
quantities for the sake of the seed, from which an oil is extracted; 
but still a pretty annual, bearing large, tubular, white, and rose- 
coloured flowers, and well deserving a place in the garden. Sow 
the seeds in July. 


‘Magazine of Botany,’ vol. i p, 118, 
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GESNERACE2E. 

Klugia. 

K. Notoniana.—A native of Ceylon, and abundant in the Nil- 
gherries; a small plant remarkable for the curious snail-like twist 
of its leaves, and the bright smalt-blue of its small flowers. 
Blossoms in the Cold season, and loves a moist soil. 


AC ANTH ACEiE. 

Thmibergia. 

T. alata.—A very beautiful small climbing annual, all but 
naturalized in this country ; bears round, flat flowers of moderate 
size, and of a great variety of shades of colour, white, yellow, buff, 
and orange, with and without a dark purple eye. Sow the seed in 
October. Some attention should be given to the gathering of the 
seed-pods, otherwise when quite ripe they fly open suddenly and 
the seed becomes lost 


SCROPHULARIACE2E. 

Browallia. 

B. elata.—A small annual of upright growth, comes into blossom 
seven or eight weeks from the time of sowing, and produces a pro¬ 
fusion of small bright-blue flowers, which last a very long time. 
To be effective several plants must be grown together in a group. 
Sow the seed in October. 


Salpiglossis. 

S. sinuata.—A tall, erect-growing annual, of exquisite beauty 
when in full blossom, with its numerous delicately-pencilled, vel¬ 
vety flowers, of the size and form of a thimbRS, and of various 
shades of colour. Sir J. Paxton says it is a native of Chili, 
“ where it grows on dry clay banks, which are baked by the sun 
till they are little less hard than flints.” * Sow the seed in October 
and prick out the plants when about an inch or so high to the 
places where they are to remain. They come into blossom very 

* ‘ Flower Garden,’ vol 11 . p, 167. 

T 2 
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late—not before the end of April, but thrive well in the border 
and continue in flower till the Rains set in and destroy them. 

Schizanthus. 

Annuals of rather straggling, untidy habit, but very pretty when 
in full blossom, with their numberless, curiously-formed, somewhat 
small flowers of various colours. I have never seen them blossom 
freely enough in this country to make amends for their loose 
weedy appearance. Sow in October in a light, rich, sandy soil, 
where the plants are to remain. 

Calceolaria. 

C. pinnata.—A pretty, dwarf annual, with ash-green foliage; 
bears numerous small, pure, sulphur-coloured flowers; grown in 
pots in good soil it forms, when in blossom, a delightful contrast 
with the pretty blue Lobelias. For this purpose, however, it must 
be sown late, as seed sown in October produces plants which 
come into blossom long before the Lobelias,—as early as in the 
beginning of January. Once grown in the border the plants will 
generally come up self-sown the following season. 

Verbascum. 

MULLEIN. 

Erect, high-growing, coarse, weedy-looking plants, producing 
numerous yellow flowers of moderate size, of little ornament to 
the garden. Sow the seed in October, 

Alonsoa. 

A. incisifolia— Mask-flowek. —A small, not very attractive 
plant, with ragged leaves; produces small, vivid-scarlet flowers. 
Sow in October. 

Nemesia. 

N. florihunda.—A dwarf annual, bearing small flowers differing 
in no marked degree from those of Linaria. Sow in October. 

Linaria. 

TOAD-FLAX. 

Several species; bearing pretty, unpretending, small, frog¬ 
mouthed flowers, in vast profusion. Sow in October. To be 
effective several plants should be grown together in a group. 
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Antirrhinum. 

A. majus— Snapdragon —A perennial by nature, but usually 
cultivated as an annual in this country; the seed is sown in 
October. It comprises a vast number of most beautiful varieties, 
which blossom often the same season that the seed is sown, but 
more beautifully, as it appeared to me, when kept over till the 
following Cold season, at the commencement of which they should 
be taken up and planted in fresh soil, well enriched. 

Collinsia. 

C. bicolor.—An annual of loose, untidy habit, about a foot and 
a half high, rather pretty and effective in the border when in full 
blossom, with its profusion of blue and white flowers borne in a 
succession of whorls up the stem. Sow the seed in October, it 
will be -in flower by the end of January. 

Chsenostoma. 

C. polyanthum.—Bears small, insignificant, pink flowers; in my 
opinion little better than a mere weed. 

Mimulus. 

M. speciosus— Monkey-flower. —A plant of prostrate growth; 
bears large, handsome, gape-mouthed, golden-yellow flowers, 
blotched with chesnut colour; never should be omitted from a 
collection of annuals in an Indian garden. The seed is very 
minute, and the best way to sow it is to mix it first largely with 
pure silver-sand, and then cast pinches of the mixture upon broad 
pans filled with a light soil, in which sand is an abundant ingre¬ 
dient. The seed-pans should not be watered from above, but be 
put, when the soil in them is becoming dry, into larger pans filled 
with water, until the whole earth has become moistened by the 
water passing through the holes below. Prick out the seedlings, 
when large enough, into single pots; they are benefited by fre¬ 
quent repotting. They require a rich soil, in which a large pro¬ 
portion of silver sand is incorporated. The plants are all but 
aquatics, and do best with the pots in which they grow, kept con¬ 
tinually standing in pan-feeders. 
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EPIGYNOLS EXOGENS. 

CAMPANTJLACE2E. 

Campanula. 

BELL-ELOWEK. 

All plants of this genus of much merit are perennials. 

C. Speculum — Venus's Looking-glass. —An old, familiar, 
dwarf annual; bears an abundance of small, blue, pink and white 
flowers. Sow in October. 


LOBELIACE2E. 

Clintonia. 

C. pulchella.—A dwarf annual, suited only for growing in pots ; 
bears little, dazzling, gem-like blue flowers, with yellow and white 
eye; a truly lovely object when in full perfection of bloom. The 
seeds are exceedingly small, and to distribute them more evenly 
it is best to mix them in silver-sand, and throw the mixture pinch 
by pinch over the soil. Sow in October. The following is the 
substance of directions given by Sir J. Paxton :— 

“ Sow thinly in light sandy soil, as thick sowing is very in¬ 
jurious. Shift continually. Plant three in a pot, the soil of which 
is comprised of leaf-mould, sand, and well-decomposed manure. In 
proportion to the richness of the.soil, the larger the flowers and the 
finer the bloom. Well stop by pinching off the tops; and they will 
flower in a manner altogether surpassing belief.”* 

They require abundance of water, and are best kept with the 
pots standing in water. In the vicinity of Calcutta I have met 
but with little success in the cultivation of this annual. 

Lobelia. 

Lovely little pot-annuals; continue in blossom a great length of 
time; thrive well in India, cultivated in the same way precisely 
as directed for Clintonia. 

1. L. speciosa.—Bears small flowers of intense smalt-blue with a 
bright white spot. 

2. L. ramosa—Bears larger flowers, but of not so brilliant a 
blue; the variety of this with so-called red, but in reality pale, 
dull, reddish-while flowers, has little beauty to recommend it. 

* ‘Magazine of Botany,’ vol. iv. p. 146. 
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VALERIANACE2E. 

Centranthus. 

C. macrosiphon — Red Valerian. —A plant about two feet 
high, with ovate, much-toothed leaves; bears large, dense heads 
of small pale-red flowers; a showy annual. Sow in October, and 
put out the plants in the border when two or three inches high. 


DIPSACE2E. 

Scabiosa. 

S. atropurpurea—ScABrous— Devil’s Bit. —Bears large, hand¬ 
some, globose heads of dark-purple blossoms. Sow in October; 
the plants will not always flower the same season, but if kept over 
till the following Cold season, will blossom early then. A variety 
has been produced with scarlet flowers. 


ASTERACE2E. 

Ageratum. 

A. Mexicanum.—An exceedingly handsome plant when in the 
full height of bloom in the Cold weather, and bearing its number¬ 
less small tassel-like flowers of a very pure, pale-lavender colour. 
Sow the seed in August, and prick out the young plants into pots, 
one in each; in October transfer them to the open ground, only 
one in one spot, as they are very extensively-growing plants. 

Aster. 

A. Chinensis — Chinese or German Aster. — Comprises 
several distinct varieties, such as the Quilled, Globe-flowered, 
Pyramidal, &c., of nearly every colour; nothing can be more 
beautiful than a group of these in full bloom. The seed should 
be sown early in October, and the young plants pricked out 
to two inches apart, and afterwards potted off singly into small 
pots, shifted from time to time to larger ones, with a very 
rich soil, and watered occasionally with liquid manure. Some 
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will come into blossom in January, and others later in suc¬ 
cession. 

Brachycome. 

B. iberidifolia— Swan Rivee Daisy.—A dwarf plant, with 
finely divided foliage; presents a most cheerful appearance when 
in full bloom with its single daisy-like blue and white flowers, 
which it produces in great profusion. Sow in October, and put 
out in the border the young plants, three in a spot, a foot apart. 

Zinnia. 

1. Z. elegans.—A most beautiful and valuable annual, with 
varieties bearing severally large gay, crimson, scarlet, and straw- 
coloured flowers, and forming quite a garden of themselves for a 
very long season. The double variety is of late introduction, and 
appears to have originated in this country. It is only met with 
having the flower of one colour,—crimson. The seed should be 
sown in pots in July, and the young plants put out in the borders 
by threes; they soon come into blossom. Those of the double 
variety give poor flowers at first, but as the season advances the 
plants keep on growing and flowering, till they are two or three 
feet high, and produce flowers then nearly as large as those of the 
Dahlia, retaining their full beauty a great length of time. In a 
spot where once grown Zinnia plants are sure to come self-sown 
the following season. 

2. Z. pauciflora.—A tall-growing plant; produces flowers very 
inferior to those of the last; not very ornamental. 

Calliopsis.. 

1. C. tinctoria—An old familiar annual, with many beautiful 
varieties? of which those with deep chesnut-coloured and golden- 
yellow flowers look exceedingly splendid intermixed; requires 
no particular care in its cultivation. Sow the seed in October 
and put out the plants in the border when two or three inches 
high. It comes into bloom in March, and by carefully removing 
the seed-vessels as they form, may he had in flower continually all 
the Hot season. 

2. C. filifolia, var. Burridgi.—A species with finely-divided foliage 

bears very handsome flowers with brilliant golden-yellow rays 
and large centre of rich crimson-maroon. J 
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Helianthus. 

EL annuus— Sunflower — Sooruj Mulchee .—This well-known 
annual thrives well in India, some of the varieties growing eight 
feet or more high, and producing flowers of enormous size. The 
seeds should be sown in July. 


Cosmos. 

C. bipinnatus.—Bears pretty, pink, daisy-like flowers on stems 
two feet high. Sow in October, and plant out in the border in a 
rich soil. 

Spilanthes. 

S. oleracea.—An interesting dwarf plant with rich green leaves; 
bears numerous curious yellow button-like flowers, with dark- 
brown tops ; very pretty either in pots or in the border. Sow the 
seed in July. 

Ximenesia. 

X. exicelioides.-— A weedy-looking plant with bright yellow dan- 
delion-like flowers of not much beauty. 

Tagetes. 

1- T. erecta— African Marygold— G-enda .—Well known for 
its handsome, showy, yellow flowers, held in universal esteem 
by the natives of India; there are several varieties, some with 
flowers as large and as double as ordinary-sized Dahlias. Sow 
the seed in August, and the plants will be in blossom all the Cold 
season. 

2. T. patula— French Marigold. —A much dwarfer plant, 
with comparatively small flowers; the seed may be sown at nearly 
any season; the plants, where once grown, continually reproduce 
themselves by self-sown seed. 

Callichroa. 

C. platyglossa.—Bears large yellow flowers, with dark purple 
eye, much like those of Calliopsis. 

Sphenogyne. 

S. speciosa.—A very beautiful annual, with finely cut, graceful 
foliage; bears flowers like those of a single Marygold, with pale 
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straw-coloured rays, contrasting vividly with the large, shining, 
black centre. Sow the seed in October in good soil, and put out 
the plants by threes in the border, a foot apart. I have cultivated 
this annual with success in the Upper Provinces, but not so in 
Bengal. 

Madia. 

M. elegans.—A coarse-growing plant, with large, woolly leaves; 
bears numerous largish, daisy-formed, white flowers, with a brown 
ring round the base of the rays. 

Cladanthus. 

C. Arabicus— Arabian Chamomile. —Produces small flowers 
bearing some Resemblance to those of Chamomile. 

Lasthenia. 

L. glabrata.—A poor, weedy plant, producing bright yellow 
sow-thibtle-like flowers. 


Chrysanthemum. 

C. carinatum.—With its two or three varieties, one of the most 
showy annuals of the garden; bears daisy-like flowers as large as 
a watch, with white or yellow rays and dark-brown eye. The 
seed is sown in October, and the young plants are put out by 
threes, a foot apart, in good enriched soil in the border. 

Cenia. 

C. turbinata.—A dwarf annual; bears small, knob-like yellow 
flowers of no interest whatever. 

Rhodanthe. 

R. Manglesii.—A very lovely little pot-plant, deserving of all 
possible care that can be bestowed in the cultivation of it; bears 
numerous small, delicate-looking, rose-coloured, everlasting flowers. 
Sow the seed in October in a light, leaf-mould soil, and prick out 
the plants into small pots. Shift several times as the plants in¬ 
crease in size, using at the last decayed manure abundantly. All 
cultivators insist on the great advantage of frequent shiftings of 
this plant. 
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Acroclinium. 

A. roseum.—Bears dry or everlasting flowers, very similar to 
those of the preceding, hut very much larger; grows to about three 
feet high, and is a very ornamental object when in full bloom, as 
it usually is by the beginning of February. Sow the seeds in 
October, and put out the plants in the border in a good soil. 

Podolepis. 

P. gracilis.—In all respects very like Rhodanthe, and requiring 
the same kind of treatment; bears pale lilac flowers. 

Helichrysum. 

EVERLASTINGS. 

Curious for the rather large, dry, husky flowers they bear, but 
of no very ornamental character in the garden. The flowers re¬ 
main unchanged for many months, and are often used as an 
indoor ornament. The plants grow to two or three feet high, 
and require no particular care in their cultivation. There are 
varieties with white, yellow, and rose-coloured flowers. Sow in 
October. 

Cineraria. 

The plants of this genus, of which there are many varieties, 
are perennial, but as they will not bear the heat of this country 
can only be treated as annuals. They bear daisy-like fragrant 
flowers of lovely hues of colour, and if the seed be sown 
early in October, plants may be raised which will often be ad¬ 
vanced enough to blossom before the Hot season sets in, though 
not with the beauty they do in England. They are benefited by 
repeated shiftings, and require a rich soil and shade. 

Cacalia, 

C. coccinea— Tassel Flower. —Bears pretty, small, scarlet, 
tassel-like flowers; a very common plant in Indian gardens, where 
it reproduces itself like a weed by the seed it casts about. Always 
in blossom. 

Senecio. 

S. elegans— Jacoiuea. —A rather straggling and untidy annual, 
but very handsome when in full blossom with its numerQus large 
heads of groundsel-like flowers of great brilliancy and variety of 
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colour. In the Upper Provinces I have had it blossom freely 
enough, but in the neighbourhood of Calcutta the plants I have 
raised have for the most part only completed their growth but to 
perish on the approach of the Hot season without having produced 
a single flower. Sow in October; the plants require a good soil, 
and do best in the open border, planted by threes, a foot apart. 

Calendula. 

C. officinalis— Marygold. —This old familiar plant of English 
gardens should not be omitted from among our winter annuals. 
It may be had of many varieties of colour from pale straw to 
c|eep orange, single and double. If the seed to be sown is from 
Europe, it had better not be put in the ground till the Cold 
season is quite set in, otherwise the young plants raised under 
cover are almost sure to damp off and perish; it is also a most 
difficult plant to transplant without injury. It is best therefore to 
sow the seed in the border, where the plants are to remain. It 
does not require very rich soil, and when full grown rejoices in the 
full blaze of the sun. As English seed cannot be depended upon 
always to germinate, where plants have once been raised, it is 
well to save seed for a future season. To do this, as soon as the 
.flowers have dropped and the seed heads formed, cover them over 
with a small piece of muslin and tie round the stalk, otherwise the 
seeds on ripening will drop and be lost. 

Venidium. 

V. calendulaceum.—A plant of low growth, with large, coarse, 
weedy-looking foliage; produces flowers which might be easily 
mistaken for those of the Marygold. Sow in October, and put out 
the plants singly in the border. 

Centaurea. 

1. C. moschata— Sweet Sultan.— A well-known old annual; 
bears heads of thistle-like purple flowers, showy but of no great 
beauty. 

2. C. suaveolens— Yellow Sultan.— Bears yellow sow-thistle¬ 
like flowers, 

3. C. Cyanus— Corn-bluebottle. —A common weed in Eng¬ 
land, as it has almost become in gardens in India; pretty when 
grown in patches for the pure azure-blue of its flowers. 
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4. C. Americana.—A tall-growing plant; bears very large heads 
of lilac flowers. The seeds of all the species should be sown in 
October, and the plants put out in the border in rich soil. 

Carthamus. 

C. tinctorius— Safflower — Koosoom .—Though an agricultural 
plant, this may be admitted to a place in the garden for the 
numerous showy yellow flowers it produces. Sow in July. 

Tolpis. 

T. barbata— Bearded Hawkweed. —Rather a bright and 
showy little annual; bears large yellow and white daisy-lik^ 
flowers. Sow in October. 


Kaulfussia. 

K. amelloides.—A small annual; bears very pretty daisy-like 
flowers of two colours, blue and white. Sow in October, and put 
out the plants by threes, when about two inches high, in good soil 
in the border. 


ONAGRACE2E. 

(Enothera. 

EVENING- PRIMROSE. 

The most beautiful plants of this genus are perennials. 

1. (EL tetraptera.—A plant of prostrate growth, pleasing for the 
profusion of large white blossoms it opens in the evening. Sow 
the seed in October; it reproduces itself by dropping its seed. 

2. (E. bistorta.—A weedy plant; bears small, yellow flowers. 

Godetia, 

1. G. Lindleyana.—Bears pretty pink flowers of moderate size, 
with crimson spots on the petals, in shape and size much like 
those of the foregoing. 

2. G. vinosa.—Bears pretty pink flowers. 

Glarkia. 

1. C. elegans.—An annual in very general cultivation, of sprawl¬ 
ing, untidy habit, but ornamental when in full blossom with its 
pretty fringe-like pink flowers. In the vicinity of Calcutta I have 
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never seen it blossom satisfactorily. There is a variety with white 
flowers. Sow in October in good soil. 

2. C. pulchella.—A much smaller and neater plant than the 
last, and produces a prettier flower. There are varieties with 
pink and white flowers. 

Eucharidium. 

Eu. concinnum.—A pretty, unpretending plant; bears pink 
flowers very similar to those of Claarkia. Sow in October. 

Lopezia. 

L. cororata.—A neat little annual; bears rose-coloured flowers 
like those of the last. 

Gaura, 

G. Lindhermeria.—When first in blossom a very pretty annual, 
bearing spikes of rather large milk-white flowers; on becoming 
older the plant loses much of its beauty by the spikes becoming 
longer and the flowers more scattered upon it. Sow in October, 
and plant out in the border in good soil. 


LOASACEJE. 

Bartonia. 

B. aurea— Golden Bartonia.—A very beautiful annual, open¬ 
ing its large, yellow buttercup-like flowers in a situation where 
fully exposed to the sunshine. It requires a very rich soil and 
abundance of water, in the administering of which caution must be 
taken that too much moisture do not lie round the collar of the 
stem, or the plants are very apt to rot off just when about coming 
into bloom. Sow the seed in October, and put out the plants in 
the border when two inches high. 

Loasa. 

Creepers; having leaves which when touched sting like nettles; 
the flowers they bear are very beautiful. 

1. L. aurantiaca.—Bears orange-coloured flowers. 

2* L. nitida.—Bears yellow and red flowers. 
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APIACE2E. 

Didiscus. 

D. cceruleus.—Singular as being the only annual of the vast 
number of plants this order contains that is of an ornamental cha¬ 
racter ; bears umbels of beautiful azure dowers, dat at first, and 
becoming semi-spherical afterwards. Sow the seed in October, 
and put out the plants when two inches high in a good soil in the 
border. If grown in pots it is benefited by frequent shiftings; 
blossoms in April. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIALS. 

The plants I have here described comprise, I believe, as near as 
may be, all with any pretensions to an ornamental character, of 
which up to the present time we have any knowledge in our 
gardens in India. Several, it will be seen, are as yet only to be 
found in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and some few of these, 
possibly, it is not likely will ever be met with elsewhere; notwith¬ 
standing I considered it would render my description less com¬ 
plete not to include them. 

The mode of cultivation best adapted for the choicer kinds of 
plants, as well as for the more common favourites of the garden, I 
have given at length, but to have done the same with every plant 
would have been both wasting space and wearisome; as the treat¬ 
ment directed for one of a genus, or sometimes of a whole order, 
applies equally well, in most cases, to all the species it contains. 

The same may be observed likewise with regard to the propaga¬ 
tion of plants, effected, as the case may be, by one or other of the 
following means :■—by sowing of the seed when the plants mature 
seed, in which way the largest and healthiest plants are obtained, 
but not those that blossom so soon or always so finely, as such as 
have been multiplied by other means: many plants, however, in 
Bengal especially, produce no seed at all, in which case they are 
increased either by “ division,” which consists in merely taking up 
the plant and pulling it asunder by the roots, when it is of a nature 
to admit of such treatment; or by cuttings; or by layering; or by 
gootee; or, as is necessary in some rare instances, by inarching, 
—processes already fully described elsewhere. 

The lists here first submitted are for the convenience of those 
who wish to make a selection of plants for either of the proper* 
ties specified at the heading of each. The plants will be found 
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described in full at their proper places afterwards. When a 
generic name is given only, as for example in the instance of 
Begonia, Bletia, &c., it is to be understood that more than one of 
the species are suited for the purpose. 

1. Plants suited to be grown in pots to decorate the 
Verandah :— 


Abutilon Bedfordiamim 
Aloysia citnodora. 
Arum pictum. 
Asystasia formosa. 
Begonia. 

Bletia. 

Chrysanthemum. 
Cissus discolor. 
Euphorbia jacquini- 
flora. 

Ferns. 


Eianciscea. 

Geranium. 

Gesnera Douglas!. 
Habrothamnus fascicu- 
latus. 

Hoya. 

Hydrangea. 

Jatropha panduraefolia. 
Jasmmum. 

Lemoma spectabilis. 
Magnolia pumila. 


Olea fragrans. 
Orchids. 

Pentas carnea. 
Rondeletia punicea. 
Roses. 

Salvia splendens. 
Solanum argenteum. 
Tetranema Mexicana. 
Torema. 

Verbena. 


2. Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants suitable for pots:— 


Achimenes. 

Arum pictum. 

Cipura. 

Crmum. 

Dahlia. 

Eucharis Amazonica. 

3. Climbing Plants 

iEschynanthus. 

Cissus discolor. 
Clerodendron splendens. 
Clitona. 

Cobasa scandens. 1 


Eunkia subcordata. 
Gladiolus. 

Gloxinia. 

Hippeastrum. 

Iris. 

suitable for pots :— 

Hoya. 

Lophospermum scan¬ 
dens. 

Manettia cordifolia. 
Maurandya. 


4. Scandent and Twining Shrubs:— 


Abras precatorius. 
Akebia quinata. 
Allamanda. 

Aniseia media. 

Argyreia splendens. 
Anstolochia. 

Asparagus racemosus. 
Bannisteria laurifolia. 
Batatas paniculata. 
Bauhmia. 

Beaumontia grandiflora. 
Bignoma. 

Bugamvillea spectabilis. 
Centrosema Plumleri, 
Cereus nyctocallus. 
Chtoria. 

CobEea scandens. 
Combretum. 


Congea azurea. 
Convolvulus pentanthes. 
Cryptostegia grandiflora. 
Dalbergia. 

Dipladenia. 

Echites. 

Gloriosa superba. 
Henfreya scandens. 
Hexacentris coccinea. 
Hiptage madablota. 
Ipomcea. 

Jasminum. 

Lonicera. 

Melodmus monogynus. 
Murucuja ocellata. 
Paideria footida. 
Parsonsia corymbosa. 


Ixia. 

Lilium longifolium. 
Oxalis. 

Pancratium. 
Richardia Ethiopica. 


Meyenia Hawtayneana. 
Passiflora. 

Stephanotis floribunda. 
Thunbergia. 


Passiflora. 

Pentalmon suberectum. 
Pergularia odoratissima. 
Petrseaigtapelia. 

Poivrea coccinea. 

Porana paniculata. 
Quisqualis Indica. 
Rhyncospermum iasmi- 
noides. 

Roupellia grata. 

Rivea bona nox. 
Securidaca. 

Spathodea uncinata. 
Stephanotis floribunda. 
Tecoma. 

Thunbergia. 

Wistaria Sinensis. 

U 
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5. Plants remarkable for the fragrance of their leaves:— 


Aloysia citriodora. 
Andropogon Martini. 
Artemisia Abrotanum. 
Omnamomnm. 

Citrus. 

Clausena heptaphylla. 
Crossostephium arte- 


misioides. 

Dracoceplialura canari- 
ense. 

Lantana. 

Lavandula spicata. 
Lemonia spectabihs. 
Myrtus communis. 


Ocimum. 

Pimenta vulgaris. 
Plcctianttius aromaticus. 
Pogostemon. 

Ruta. 

Yitex. 


6. Trees and Shrubs remarkable for the strong fragrance of 
their blossoms:— 


Acacia. 

Aglaia odorata. 
Aitabotrys odoratis- 
simus. 

Artemisia lactifolia. 
Cmsalpinia coriaria. 
Chimonanthus fragrans. 
Citrus. 

Clerodendron fragrans. 
Dalbergia Sissoo. 
Dombeya, 

Eupatonum odoratum. 
Pianciscea. 

Gardenia flonda. 
Hamiltoma. 


Hedycbium. 

Heliotropium. 

Hoya. 

Ixora. 

Jasmmum. 

Lawsoma alba. 

Lomcera. 

Magnolia fuscata. 

Mesua ferrea. 

Micbelia Cbampaca 
Micromelum lntegem- 
mum. 

Mimusops Elengi. 
Murraya exotica. 
Nenum Oleander. 


Nyctantbes Arbor-tris- 
tis. 

Olea fiagians. 

Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Peigulana odoratissima. 
Pbotmia dubia 
Plunueiia acuminata. 
Polianthcs tubeiosa. 
Poitlandia grandiflora. 
Psyclirotia undata 
Rbyncospermum jasmi- 
noides. 

Rosa. 

Stylocoryne Webera. 
Talauma pumila. 


7. Trees and Shrubs of ornamental foliage ;— 


Acacia. 

Araucaria. 

Asparagus. 

Caliistemon. 

Celastrus scandens. 

Cbrysopbyllum. 

Cissus discolor. 

Coleus. 

Croton. 

Cupressus. 

Dacrydium. 


Dracama. 

Ecbites picta. 
Ebeagnus. 

Excsecana. 

Filicium decipiens. 
Grevillea robusta. 
Graptopbyllum. 
Junipeius. 

Lourea Yespertilionis. 
Mimosa brevipenna. 
Nandma domestica. 


Nepenthes. 

Panax. 

Pavetta divcrsi folia 

Pisonia mormdifolia. 

Pittosporum. 

Podocarpus. 

Pterospermum. 

Ruellia maculata. 

Thuja. 

Urtica. 

Nylophylla 


ACEOQ-ElSrS. 

L Y COPODIACE2E. 

CLTJB-MOSSES. 

An order of small plants of great delicacy and beauty, some 
having much of the aspect of Ferns, while others, as the name 
denotes, are of a club-like form with imbricating leaves, some 
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erect, and some drooping prettily in the manner of a watch-guard. 
Two or three of the latter kind may occasionally be met with in 
Calcutta, but do not, I believe, last long in that locality in a 
thriving state. They are much in request in England for growing 
in glass cases, the close confined atmosphere of which is most 
congenial to' them, as they are mainly natives of hot moist 
climates. 


Lycopodium. 

L. caesium.—A fern-like plant, trailing with its stems over a 
considerable space; when in a healthy condition, during the Rains 
in particular, of astonishing beauty; the finely-divided fronds, like 
expanded plumes, assuming then colours of strange metallic lustre, 
in which dark-blue, bronze, orange, and pale-green, are exquisitely 
blended. A very common plant in the gardens about Calcutta, 
growing most vigorously in situations of the deepest shade. It 
does best planted among large pieces of broken brick, the intervals 
filled up with leaf-mould. Propagated easily by cuttings in silver- 
sand during the Rains. 


POLYPODIACE2E. 

FERNS. 

The number of Ferns met with in the gardens of Calcutta is 
but scanty. There seems, however, every reason to believe that a 
vast many more might be cultivated with perfect success, were it 
thought worth the trouble and expense to introduce them. In my 
opinion nothing can surpass in beauty a choice assortment of these 
plants tastefully arranged and in a healthy condition ; and it 
seems strange that the ornamental glass Fern-cases, now so com¬ 
mon in England, have not been introduced generally into the halls 
and drawing-rooms of Calcutta, to which they would be admirably 
adapted. 

The soil in which, according to my experience, Ferns thrive 
best is a mixture of Cocoa-nut fibre and leaf-mould with sand. 

They are usually grown in pots. Place three or four large 
pieces of brick at the bottom of the pot, so as to fill it more than a 
third way up. Upon these lay the Cocoa-nut fibre, scattering it 

u 2 
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over with leaf-mould as the pot is gradually filled to the top. The 
Fern may then be planted, and a few large pieces of brick should 
be laid on the surface of the soil to keep it fixed and steady. 
Multiplied easily by division. 

Ferns may also be raised from seed. The plan perhaps best to be 
pursued is to fill a shallow pot with the materials and in the manner 
just described, finishing with a smooth layer* of sandy leaf-mould 
within an inch of the top. Lower the pot into water to the rim, 
till the water, rising through the hole at the bottom of the pot, 
soaks the whole of the contents. Then take it out, scatter the 
spores lightly over the surface, and cover with a piece of glass. 
When the soil appears to be getting dry, dip the pot again into 
water as before. 

Besides the following species about some half-dozen, with no 
names assigned to them, are to be seen in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 


Hemionitis. 

H. cordifolia. 

Notkochlsena. 

N, piloselloides,—These two, according to Dr. Voigt, grow wild 
about Serampore. 

Polypodium. 

I. P. lanceolatum.—In the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gaidens 
has long, simple, lance-formed, rich green fronds. 

2. P. quercifolium. 

3. P. glabrum.—These two, Dr. Voigt states, grow wild about 
Serampore: the latter a large Fern with broad, strap-formed, pale 
livid-green fronds, branching out from their margins on each 
side. 

4. P. proliferum.-AHas bipinnate fronds, and is a common 
weed in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

Adiantum. 

MAIDEN-HAIR FERN. 

A genus of most beautiful plants, said to comprise upwards of 
a hundred species, though not more than three or four are met 
with here. Their slender stipes resemble black horse-hair, to 
which the delicate green pinnae are prettily attached. 
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1. A. lunulatum.—Found everywhere about Calcutta growing 
out of old walls ; a lovely species. Sterile fronds a foot or more 
long, with the pinnae sessile, form loops over the spot where they 
grow by inserting their ends and taking root in crevices. The 
plant with fertile fronds has much larger pinnae, borne upon long 
shining black petioles, and might easily be mistaken for a distinct 
species. 

2. A. procerum is met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
as well as an unnamed species in the Agri-Hor ticultural Society’s 
Gardens. 

3. A. formosum. 


Pteris. 

BRAKE F$RN. 

1. P. amplectens.—A common weed about Calcutta; fronds 
pinnate, with the pinnae five or six inches long, of the form of a 
blade of grass. A spare dark corner in the garden should always 
be assigned to this handsome Fern, as a frond or two inserted in a 
bouquet has a delightful effect. 

2. P. Cretica.—A smaller plant, and of more slender habit than 
the last; a favourite Fern ; met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 

OnycMum. 

0. lucidum,—Native of Nepal; thrives well in Calcutta gardens; 
a Fern of exceeding beauty, with pinnatifid spray-like fronds. 

Lastrsea. 

L. cochleata. 

Aspidium. 

1. A. proliferum.—A beautiful species, with large, finely-divided, 
plume-like fronds; thrives well in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

2. A. squalens.—A common Fern, tolerably pretty, the frond 
consisting of the midrib with a row of green teeth on each side. 

Bavallia. 

hare’s-foot fern. 

The species of this genus are accounted among the very handsomest 
of all the order; with proper care they seem to thrive well in the 
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locality of Calcutta, as about three species from Port Blair are 
seen in the Agri-Horticultural Society's Gardens, where they have 
been for some years past. These have white woolly stems about 
the thickness of a man’s little finger, which lie flat upon the ground 
and from them spring up, in delightful contrast, the elegant, 
verdant, plume-like fronds. 

D. parallels—Dr. Voigt states is wild about Serampore. 

Alsophila. 

A. longifolia.—Has handsome, dark-green, simple hart’s-tongue- 
like leaves two feet long; thrives well in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, both in pots and in the border under shade of trees. 

Ceratopteris. 

C. thalictroides. 

Lygodium. 

L. soandens— Climbing Pern. —A native of Mysore; thrives 
well in the locality of Calcutta; a slender, graceful, climbing plant, 
with exquisite filigree-like fronds. 


ENDOGENS. 

GRAMINACEiE. 

GRASSES. 

Very few plants of this order are suited for the garden; and 
most that are worth cultivation are best kept in pots, as when 
grown in the border they present a wild weedy appearance. All 
propagated easily by division. 

Arundo, 

A. versicolor— Ribbon Grass—Gardener's Garters. —This 
pretty striped grass, so useful for giving beautiful effect in a 
bouquet, is a common plant in gardens in most parts of India. 

B ambus a. 

BAMBOO. 

Bans . 

In those parts of India where Bamboos are less common than 
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in Bengal, a small clump is a very ornamental object in gardens 
that have room for it. There are several species. 

B. nana.—A dwarf species which, as Dr. Roxburgh observes, 
makes a beautiful hedge. Propagated by cuttings. 

Apluda, 

A. aristata.—A pretty plant when grown in a pot, resembling a 
diminutive Bamboo, about a foot and a half high. 

Andropogon. 

1. A. Sh&nanthus— Lemon Grass. —Common in gardens in all 
parts of India; cultivated for the fine fragrance of the leaves, 
which are often used for flavouring custard. 

2. A. Martini— Ronsa Grass. —Native of the hilly parts of the 
Deccan; famous for the fragrance of its leaves, from which a 
fine-scented essential oil is extracted, considered a specific for 
rheumatism. 


ARACEiE. 

Arum. 

1. A. pictum.—Grown in a pot is a beautiful plant for the 
decoration of a verandah. The central portion of the large, arrow- 
headed, smooth leaves, is of a pure pale rose-colour, losing itself 
gradually into the dark verdant green of the edges. The leaves 
die down in the Cold weather. It puts forth its flowering spathe 
in April, which is of a pallid-green colour, and of no interest. 
To develop the leaves to their full perfection of beauty, it requires 
a good light soil, rather rich, and an abundance of water and 
shade. Easily propagated by offsets of its roots. 

2. A. Dracunculus.—A Cape rhizomatous plant, the principal 
beauty of which consists in its smooth, upright, bright-green stem, 
strangely spotted and mottled with white like a snake; bears in 
March a large chocolate-red spathed flower, emitting an intoler¬ 
ably offensive smell. It has blossomed with me the first year of its 
being brought from the Cape ; and the rhizomes have produced 
fine plants a second season, but after that perished. 

The leaves die down in April; and the same mode of cultiva- 
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tion, in every respect, is suited to this plant as that recommended 
below for the Richardia. 


Golocasia. 

C. odorata.—A native of Pegu; described as growing with a 
caudex of three to six feet high, and from four to six inches in 
diameter, crowned with a head of large narrowly-cordate leaves on 
stout footstalks : a plant of truly noble aspect. The fragrance of this 
species renders it very desirable. The diffused odour resembles 
that of Mignonette, but on nearer contact that of some Orchids. 
Under the name of Arum odorum it is met with here, but only 
in a dwarf unthriving state. 


Caladium. 

A genus of plants, many remarkable for the beautiful manner 
in which their arrow-headed rich green leaves are spotted and 
blotched with white, or white and red. The following two have, 
I believe, been introduced into Calcutta, but I am not aware with 
what success. 

1. C. Argyritis.—With vivid spots of pure white on the leaf. 

2. G> Wightii.—Has leaves spotted with red and white. 

Richardia. 

R. Ethiopica— Pig Lily. — A most noble object when in 
blossom, with its large, pure white, wash-leather-like spathe, sur¬ 
mounting its great luxuriant, dark-green, arrow-headed leaves. 
A native of the salt-marshes at the Cape. Quite naturalized 
seemingly at Ootacamund, but very rarely seen in blossom in 
Calcutta. I have raised plants in abundance from seed from the 
Cape, and been so fortunate as to have the plant in blossom two 
years from the time of sowing. Sir J. Paxton's directions for the 
cultivation of it in Europe apply equally well to this country. 

“ In potted plants the leaves generally begin to decay about May, 
when move the pot into open air, and give plenty of solar light, 
and only sufficient of water to prevent the leaves from dying off 
suddenly. When the leaves are completely withered, remove to 
where it can be preserved from wet. Sprinkle the soil occasionally 
to*prevent it from becoming dust-dry. In November pot it, and 
water more liberally. Soil, sandy loam, with slight admixture of 
leaf-mould and rotten manure.” 
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While in vigorous growth put the pots in pan-feeders, continu¬ 
ally supplied with water, in a situation where the plant may have 
as much light as possible, short of absolute sunshine, which would 
turn the leaves brown. It blossoms at the end of March. Dur¬ 
ing the Rains the dormant rhizomes are very apt to rot, there¬ 
fore, if they are kept wet at all, they are*- better preserved perhaps 
by being exposed continually to the rain, than by being subject to 
the stale moisture of any covered place. It is said to “ grow as 
an aquatic, placed in its pot at the bottom of a pond not deeper 
than three feet.” Propagated easily by division in October when 
the plants are repotted. 


PANDANACEiE. 

Pandanus. 

P. odoratissimus— Screw Pine —Keora Ketukee . — A large 
shrub, ten or twelve feet high, native of Bengal, and very common; 
named, in reference to the curious screw-like arrangement of 
its long, spine-edged, sedge-like leaves on the summit of the 
stems. It extends over a large space by sending down aerial 
roots from its branches. Blossoms during the Rain season with 
panicles of large, white, sheath-like leaves, enclosing spongy-look- 
ing bundles of closely-packed minute dowers. Dr. Roxburgh 
says:— 

4 4 It is the tender white leaves of the flowers, chiefly those of the 
male, that yield that most delightful fragrance, for which they are 
so universally and deservedly esteemed. For of all perfumes in the 
world it must be the richest and most powerful.” 

It appears to thrive best in low swampy ground. Where a 
garden is of extent large enough to admit it, the exquisite sandal- 
wood-like perfume of its flowers renders it very desirable. Pro¬ 
pagated readily by cuttings. 


PALMACE2E. 

PALMS. 

The Palms, with few exceptions, are not well suited for 
the garden. When arrived at maturity they take up far too 
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much room, and, in my opinion, are not then very ornamental 
objects there. It is in their young condition that they are so 
graceful, when the leaves are situated only a short distance from 
the ground; for in the full-grown trees the long pole-like naked 
stems, it must be owned, are exceedingly ugly, so much so indeed 
as to detract altogether from the beauty of the handsome head of 
fronds by which they are surmounted. 

They are propagated by seed, which may be sown in pots. 
The young plants are put out in the situations intended for them 
when about a foot and a half high. 

The following appear about the only ones admissible in a 
garden. 

Areca. 

1. A. oleracea— Cabbage Palm. —Is, as I think, when about 
eight or ten feet high, the handsomest far of all the Palms. 
Nothing indeed can surpass it in stateliness and elegance, the only 
part of the stem visible above the earth being the long, smooth, 
bright-green, gracefully-formed portion just below the fronds. 
When the trunk grows up and displays itself at its full height, the 
beauty of the Palm is mainly gone. 

2. A. Catechu— Betel-nut Palm— Shop&ra .—This by many 
is considered the most graceful and elegant of all our Palms. It 
has the merit of being one of the smallest, and may therefore be 
admitted into gardens of but moderate extent. Mr. Markham 
observes: — 

“ I have seen palm-trees in the South-Sea Islands, many kinds in 
the forests of South America, and in India; but of the whole tribe 
the Betel-nut Palm is certainly the most elegant and beautiful. 
Dr. Hooker likens it to an arrow shot from heaven, raising its 
graceful head and feathery crown in luxuriance and beauty above 
the verdant slopes.” * 


Arenga. 

A. saccharifera.—A beautiful and magnificent Palm, throwing up 
erect from the sides of the trunk its enormous shining black-green 
leaves, which take a graceful plume-like curve towards the summit. 
This has a fine ornamental effect when grown by the entrance-gate 
to a garden. 


* * Travels m Peru and India/ p. 349. 
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Caryota. 

C. sobolifera.—Grows with a group of stems in the manner of a 
Bamboo, and bears curious leaves of the size of a man’s hand, 
which have been aptly likened to a fish’s tail. A small clump 
kept within bounds would, no doubt, have an ornamental effect. 

Calamus. 

RATAN. 

Bit. 

Some of the different kinds of Cane are pretty when young, 
but are of far too rambling a habit to be adapted to a garden. 

Livistona. 

L, Mauritiana.—A beautiful Palm, and a truly delightful orna¬ 
ment when, as it is occasionally seen, grown as a young plant in a 
large flowerpot. The way in which the broad, graceful, plume-like 
leaves overlap one another and dispose themselves, renders it 
eminently handsome. 


Chamssrops. 

C. Martiana.—Very beautiful for its leaves, which are borne on 
long footstalks, and are fan-formed, with the ribs projecting like 
spikes to a great distance all round from the body of the leaf. 


BKOMELIACEiE. 

Ananassa. 

A. sativa: var: striatifolia— The Stripe-leaved Pine-Apple. 
•*—Native of Malacca: rarely, if ever, known to blossom here; 
but a most beautiful plant for its leaves, which are marked 
longitudinally with stripes of primrose, red, and deep green. It 
looks most handsome when cultivated in a pot. The soil for it 
I consider best is a mixture of leaf-mould and sand in which an 
abundance of Cocoa-nut fibre is incorporated. Propagated by 
division. 
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JSchmea. 

A genus of plants with strap-formed, undulating, clasping 
leaves, bearing, in August and September, compound spikes of 
crimson bead-like buds, surmounted by small unpretending flowers. 
Cultivation the same as for the last. The two following are to be 
seen in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

1. M. fulgens.—With broad thick leaves and flower-stems, and 
buds of a coral-crimson throughout. 

2. M. discolor.—A more slender description of plant, with the 
flower-buds tipped with dark purple. 

Billbergia. 

Plants with thick succulent aloe-like leaves; should be grown 
in pots, with the same mode of culture as the foregoing. The 
following are met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

1. B. bicolor.—Bears in April middling-sized white flowers; of 
little merit. 

2. B. tricolor. 

3. B. vittata. 

4. B. melanantha.—With the flowers of these three I am un¬ 
acquainted. 

5. B. pyramidalis.—Bears in February bright pink flowers. 

6. B. zonata.—Bears in the Hot months small white insig¬ 
nificant flowers; but is ornamental for the curious ash-coloured 
zigzag bands upon its leaves. 

Pitcairnia. 

A genus of plants with sedge-like leaves, bearing during the 
Hot and Rain seasons handsome racemes of large tubular brilliant 
crimson flowers. Not particular as to soil, though probably that 
recommended for the preceding plants of this order would suit 
them best. Multiplied to any extent by division. 

1. P. bromeliaefolia—The largest growing plant of all, and best 
adapted to the open border; conspicuous for the white mealy 
appearance of the under-surface of the leaves. 

2. P. Olfersii.—Has broad leaves, and is in most respects similar 
to the preceding. 

3. P. punicea.—A much smaller plant, and preferable to all 
perhaps for the size of the flowers and the compactness of the 
racemes. 
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4. P* integrifolia.—Has narrow leaves without spines on their 
edge as those of other species have. The racemes of flowers are 
long, lax, and diffuse, and consequently not so handsome as in 
some other species. 

5. P. fruticosa. 

6. P. latifolia. 

7. P. Allensteini.—Of these three I do not remember to have 
seen flowers. 


AMARYLLID ACE2E. 

A very numerous order of bulbous plants, most of which at 
different periods appear to have been introduced into this country; 
though but a very limited number have long survived. Some 
have proved unsuited to the climate, and soon perished. Some 
have continued to thrive for many years, but without ever pro¬ 
ducing a flower, and so at last have become neglected and lost. 
Some few are indigenous to this country, and these blossom beau¬ 
tifully each season without any especial care being required in 
their cultivation. Those that are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope almost all fail of blossoming here; and the trouble and 
expense of importing them to grow near Calcutta is uniformly 
attended with ill-success and disappointment. Possibly, however, 
many might succeed in the North-West Provinces. 

Galanthus. 

Gr. nivalis— Snowdrop. —Is only mentioned to state, that though 
the corms may easily be procured in a perfectly sound condition 
from Europe, there is not the remotest chance of their ever pro¬ 
ducing flowers here. 

Leucojum. 

L. sestivum— Snow-elake. —Bears flowers very similar to those 
of the Snowdrop. Dr. Voigt mentions that it blossoms here in the 
Hot season. I have not seen it. 

Amaryllis. 

1. A. Belladonna— The Belladonna Lily.— A native of the 
Cape; bears flowers much like those of anriHippeastrum, but never 
produces any here. 
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2. A. Josephine.—A large Cape bulbous plant, cultivated with 
no success here. 


Zephryanthes. 

SWAMP-LILY. 

Small plants bearing, when in full leaf, during the Eains, beau¬ 
tiful lily-like flowers, one on a scape. A mark should be set in 
the border where they are grown, or they are liable to be destroyed 
on the ground being dug up when they are out of leaf. 

1. Z. carinata—Has narrow grass-like leaves, and bears large 
rose-coloured flowers. 

2. Z. rosea—Has flowers very similar to, but smaller than, the 
last. 

3. Z. tubispatha.—Bears pure white flowers, not unlike those of 
a Crocus. 


Habranthus. 

A genus of plants producing flowers very similar to those of the 
preceding, and seemingly succeeding well here, as Dr. Voigt 
enumerates as many as seven species, which blossom during the 
Rains. 


Sprekelia. 

1. S. formosissima— Jacobaa Lily.— Produces large, beauti¬ 
ful, curiously-formed brilliant crimson flowers, without tube, borne 
vertically upon the scape in the manner of a cockade; a very 
common plant in the gardens at Ootacamund, and not uncommon 
grown in pots in Calcutta, where it blossoms in the Hot and Rain 
seasons. On the hills it loses its leaves in the Cold weather, as it 
does in Europe; but here it retains them all the year through. 
The plants, however, would possibly blossom better if, by with¬ 
holding water and by exposure to the sun, they were brought for 
some time into a dormant state. Mrs. Loudon says that the bulbs 
will flower beautifully merely covered with damp moss and 
suspended. 

2. S. Dalhousiese—Has much broader leaves than the last, and 
bears in April pure white flowers with long narrow petals; of not 
much beauty. 
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Hippeastrum. 
knight’s star-lily. 

Large bulbous plants (often set down in catalogues under the 
name of Amaryllis) with long strap-formed leaves, which die down 
in the Cold weather, and do not appear again till after the plants 
have flowered in March. The flowers, borne generally five in an 
umbel, on a scape about fourteen inches long, are large, of Lily 
form, with the jointed divisions of the corolla deeply coloured in 
such a way as when looked into to present the appearance of a 
star. The difference between many of them is very trifling. 
Nearly all thrive to perfection in this country. Dr. Voigt states 
that in Dr. Carey’s garden at. Serampore there were formerly as 
many as seventy-four crosses and hybrids, appearing in all their 
beauty during the Hot and first part of the Rain season. They 
may be grown in very large pots; but are the better for being 
planted out in beds devoted entirely to them. They require little 
care in their cultivation ; but no doubt, removal into a fresh situa¬ 
tion every two or three years would be beneficial. 

1. H. fulgidum. 

2. H. reticulatum. 

3. H. equestre majus. 

4. H. stylo sum.—Are common in the Calcutta gardens, and 
bear flowers very similar to each other, with the limb of the 
corolla scarlet upon a greenish-white tube. 

5. H. ambiguum.—With flowers nearly white. 

6. H. Johnsoni.—A very handsome and distinct hybrid, with 
the segments of the corolla deep crimson, and the tube white. 

Vallota. 

V. purpurea.—A Cape bulb; bears, when the plant is in full 
leaf, flowers of a brilliant scarlet, similar in form to those of the 
Hippeastrum ; but will not blossom here. 

Lycoris. 

1. L. aurea.—Native of China; bears an umbel of several large 
golden-yellow flowers, somewhat of a Lily form, in August and 
September. 

2. L. radiata_Native of Japan; produces in August and 

September large dull crimson flowers. 
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Nerine. 

A large genus of Cape bulbs, including N. Sarniensis, the 
Guernsey Lily, bearing umbels of beautiful flowers, with their 
corollas divided into narrow wavy segments. None, I believe, 
have been found to blossom in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

Crinum. 

Dr. Yoigt in his catalogue enumerates as many as thirty-three 
species of this genus, exclusive of varieties, besides thirty hybrids 
and crosses, as cultivated in the gardens at Serampore, and nearly 
all blossoming in the Rain season. A large portion probably of 
these are not to be met with now either there or in any other 
garden about Calcutta. Indeed, between most of them there is 
so great a similarity that all but a limited few may be dispensed 
with in any but a botanical garden. 

1. C. amoenum. — Native of Sylhet, in muddy creeks ; has 
narrow leaves a foot or two long; bears in April and May, a 
scape about a foot long, with an umbel of four to six large white 
flowers. 

2. C. defixum— SooTc-durshun .—Has very narrow leaves, from 
one to three feet long. Scape with umbel of six to sixteen large 
white flowers, very fragrant, especially at night 

3. G. brevifolium. — Native of Mauritius; leaves lanceolar, 
broad; bears in Hot and Rain seasons scapes with ten or twelve 
large white faintly fragrant flowers. 

4. C. longifolium.—Native of Bengal swamps; leaves two to 
three feet long; scapes with eight to twelve large white fragrant 
flowers. A common species, found in nearly every garden; 
blossoms during the Rains. If, when the first flower of the umbel 
opens, the scape be cut and brought into the house and put into 
a glass of water, the remaining flowers will continue opening in 
succession for several days, scenting the rooms, particularly at 
night, with their most delicious odour. 

5. C. lorifolium.—Native of Pegu; bears at close of the Rains 
umbels of twenty large white fragrant flowers. 

6. C. Sumatranum.—Bears at various seasons scapes with umbels 
of from ten to twenty large white fragrant flowers. 

7. C. canaliculatum.—Leaves from three to five feet long, and 
three to four inches broad; scapes about two feet long, bearing 
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umbels of about forty middling-sized, pure white, long-pedicled, 
sweetly fragrant flowers. 

8. C. latifolium—Native of Bengal; leaves one to three feet 
long, and three to five inches broad ; bears a scape one to two 
feet long, with large pale-rose faintly fragrant flowers, in the 
Rains. A plant of immense size, with nothing corresponding to 
recommend it. 

9. C. Zeylanicum.—Bears flowers almost exactly the same as 
the last. 

10. C. superbum.—Native of Sumatra; root of many fleshy 
ramous fibres, with scarcely any appearance of a bulb. Stem 
short, from twelve to eighteen inches high, and as thick as’ a 
man’s leg or more; scape about three or four feet long, bearing 
umbels of from twenty to thirty very long pedicled, rose- 
coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. Dr. Roxburgh says:— 

4f It thrives luxuriantly in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and 
is the largest and by far the most beautiful species of Crinum I have 
yet met with; and if the fragrance of its numerous large flowers is 
taken into account, it is probably the most desirable of all the tribe.” 

11. C. Asiaticum toxiearium.—Leaves from three to four feet 
long, and from five to seven inches broad; scape bears umbels of 
as many as fifty large white nearly scentless flowers. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh says: “ Its immense, large, beautiful, smooth, deep-green 
leaves make it conspicuous and desirable in the flower-garden.” 

12. C. augustum.— Dr. Roxburgh states :— 

44 This magnificent plant from the Mauritius has been introduced 
into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where it blossoms at various 
times throughout the year, hut with the greatest luxuriance during 
the Bains; the scapes are as thick as a child’s wrist, above three 
feet long, and of a dark reddish-purple colour. The umbels bear 
about thirty, sweetly fragrant, rosy flowers, on pedicles from one to 
two inches long, and coloured like the scape.” 

13. C. scabram.—A small plant; bears in March umbels of 
about five erect dingy-white flowers. 

Haemantlms. 

The several species of this genus are natives of the Cape; and 
Mrs. Loudon states that the only really beautiful one is H. multi- 
florus. Dr. Voigt enumerates four species introduced into this 
country, which he says had not flowered. 


x 
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H. virescens: var. albiflos. — Mrs. Loudon says : “ This cer¬ 
tainly has no pretensions to be considered ornamental at all.” 
But, in my opinion, its small size and neat ciliated leaves render it 
a far more desirable plant than many of the Crmums, the flowers 
of which its own much resemble. A most hardy plant, outliving 
almost any treatment. Two bulbs I brought from the Cape, and 
had in my possession six years, only blossomed once during the 
time, and that was in August, after exposure to very heavy rain. 
Mr. Yillet states that it requires a moist light soil. No doubt it 
should be encouraged to become dormant in the Cold months. 


Cyrtanthus. 

A genus of very handsome Cape bulbs; rarely, if over, blossom 
here. 

Eurycles. 

E. Amboinensis.—A large bulbous plant; native of Amboyna, 
not uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta. Grown in a large pot, 
its principal point of ornament is its large, handsome, roundish, 
cordate folding leaves. B^ars in May and June, scapes with a head 
of several white middling-sized flowers. Mrs. Loudon says: “It 
possesses the curious property of the seeds germinating in the 
capsule, and even producing small bulbs there, which protrude 
themselves as soon as the capsule becomes sufficiently ripe to 
burst.” In small or weakly plants the leaves die down in the 
Cold season, and do not appear again till late the following Hot 
season. In repotting the bulb care should be taken not to injure 
the large thick fibrous roots, or it will be much retarded in its 
after growth. 

Pancratium. 


SEA DAFFODIL. 

A genus of bulbous plants, bearing large white bell-form 
fugitive flowers. 

1. P. Zeylanicum—A common plant; grows in the border of 
most gardens; bears solitary flowers of feeble but agreeable 
fragrance, which generally open in the evening after heavy rain. 

2. P. fragrans—Differs little from the preceding. 

3. P. maritimum—Well known as a native of the sands on 
the shores of the Mediterranean; is mentioned by Dr. Voigt as 
blossoming here in the Rains. 
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Hymenocallis. 

H. speciosa.—An elegant plant, with handsome foliage of thick 
wide leaves; flowers borne upon short scapes in large dense heads, 
pleasingly fragrant, like those of the Petunia; blossoms in 
December. 

Xsmene. 

I. calathina— Peruvian Daffodil. —A plant of no great 
merit; bears in May flowers similar to those of Pancratium, white, 
solitary, very fragrant. Like Eurycles, said to have the property 
of producing bulbs in the capsules. 

Narcissus. 

The numerous species and varieties of this well-known genus I 
have found thrive and blossom to perfection in the North-West 
Provinces. But in the vicinity of Calcutta their cultivation is 
rarely, if ever, attended with satisfaction. Dr. Voigt states, that 
out of thirty-five species which had been introduced into the 
Serampore Garden during a period of seventeen years, only one 
had flowered, and continued to do so. When residing at Howrah 
I procured from England a large quantity of bulbs of the different 
sorts, and, though they reached me in the seasonable month of 
October inbound and excellent condition, few blossomed at all, 
and those that did produced but the very poorest flowers. No 
better success, I have understood, has attended the cultivation of 
those which have been brought down from the Hills. 

They require a light soil of vegetable mould and decayed cow- 
manure loosened with sand. The bulbs should be planted three 
inches deep; the larger ones singly, and the smaller, such as 
Jonquils and Hoop-petticoats, three in a pot. They need little or 
no water till they have weft started, and if they do not start as 
soon as might be expected they must not be impatiently watered 
to induce them to do so, or they will be very likely to rot. Once 
in vigorous growth they require to be well watered continually till 
the leaves turning colour show that the bulbs are about returning 
to rest again. Water must then be gradually withholden, and, 
when the leaves are dead, discontinued altogether. 

1. N. Jonquilla— Jonquil.— This is the only species I have had 
anv success with near Calcutta. I procured bulbs from England 

x 2 
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some years ago, and they have thriven and blossomed well every 
Cold season since, with their small pretty bright-yellow flowers. 

2. N. Tazetta—Has white flowers with pale-yellow cup. Dr. 
Voigt states that this flowered and continued to do so in the 
Serampore Garden. 

Alstromeria. 

A genus of curious and interesting plants, distinct from any of 
the preceding of this order in having, for the most part, fibrous 
roots, without bulbs. Their leaves have the peculiarity of taking 
a twist just at their footstalks, and always presenting their under 
surface upwards. They are said to do best planted as deep as 
eight or ten inches in the soil. 

A. psittacina.—Has clusters of bulb-like roots, and sends up 
stems about fourteen inches high, which produce in March flowers 
with their lower part of a vivid crimson and the ends of the petals 
of leaf-green colour I brought down plants of this species from 
Ootacamund, which have thriven well and blossomed yearly ever 
since. 

Agave. 

Plants with large, fleshy, thorny-edged leaves, producing 
greenish unattractive flowers; none of sufficient interest for 
admittance into the garden except perhaps— 

A. Americana variegata— American Aloe. — Leaves creamy 
white, striped with green; has a noble aspect grown on a lawn 
where there is plenty of room; delights in brick rubbish in which 
abundance of leaf-mould is incorporated. 

Littsea. 

L. geminiflora.—A curious plant, with large porcupine-quill-like 
leaves covered with whitish hairs; throws up an immensely long 
spike of rather large greenish flowers: not blossomed here that I 
am aware of. 

Fourcroya. 

F. Cantala.— Often employed as hedge, its thorny leaves render¬ 
ing it an impenetrable barrier; being of comparatively low growth 
it has the advantage of not impeding the view or screening off the 
air. 
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IRIDACE2E. 

Nearly all of this order are bulbous or rhizomatous plants; 
many natives of the Cape of Good Hope, the cultivation of which 
in Bengal is for the most part rarely attended with success. It is 
not worth while to mention many more than what are known to 
thrive and blossom satisfactorily here. 

Cipura, syn. Marica. 

Plants much resembling the Iris in regard to both flowers and 
leaves. The fugitiveness of their flowers is their great detraction. 

1. C. Northiana.—Bears in the Hot months large delicate yellow 
flowers. After flowering the flower-stem bends downwards till its 
summit touches the ground, where it rests, and eventually throws 
out roots, thus forming an independent plant. When grown in a 
pot it is easily propagated by placing a pot by the side filled with 
light sandy soil, into which the flower-stalk may be bent down. 

2. C. humilis.—A small pot-plant; bears in March pretty 
middling-sized flowers with blue petals, yellow in the centre. 

3. C. plicata.—A small plant with grass-like leaves ; does well 
planted out in the border. Upon the sun going down during the 
Hot months, it bursts into a profusion of blossom with surprising 
suddenness, and looks remarkably pretty, bearing white flowers of 
the size of a shilling. 

Iris. 

Dr. Yoigt enumerates as many as thirty-six species introduced 
into Bengal, a very small number of which probably are in exist¬ 
ence here now. Not more than two or three are worth cultivating, 
as the rest seldom if ever blossom. 

1. I. Chinensis.—Bears in # February and March large, pale, violet- 
blue flowers, pencilled with yellow; a common plant in gardens in 
all parts of India, but seems to blossom far more freely in the 
North-West Provinces than in the locality of Bengal. 

2. I. Nepalensis.—Bears in February bright azure-blue flowers. 

3. I. Susiana—O halcedonian or Widow Iris. — “ Whose 
large flowers/" Mr. Delamer remarks, “ marbled or veined with a 
dull-greyish purple-brown suggest the idea of the hues of mourn¬ 
ing.” When at Ferozepore I procured from England rhizomes of 
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this plant, which throve and blossomed beautifully. I obtained 
plants also at Howrah, but had no success with them there. Re¬ 
quires a light and rich soil, but much moisture is said to be 
injurious to it. 

4. I. Persica— Persian Iris. —A small bulbous plant, said to 
bear pale blue flowers of delightful fragrance; requires a light 
sandy soil, and is impatient of wet. I have imported bulbs of this 
plant, but had no success with them. 

5. I. Xiphium— Spanish Iris : and 

6. I. Xiphioides— English Iris. —Bulbous plants with grass¬ 
like leaves. Of these there is a vast number of varieties cultivated 
in the gardens in England. They do not bear being kept long 
out of the ground. Of a large assortment I procured when at 
Ferozepore, though apparently perfectly sound, not a single one 
started, but remained for months in their pots, till they eventually 
perished. Of a collection I imported at Howrah all came up 
pretty well, and many flowered, but not at all satisfactorily. 

Tigridia. 

T. Pavonia— Tiger-flower. —A large bulbous plant; bears 
great gorgeous but most fugitive flowers, with bright scarlet petals, 
and the centre spotted like a Leopard’s skin. Dr. Yoigt states 
that it blossoms here in July and August, but I found no success 
whatever with the bulbs I brought down from Ootacamund, where 
it thrives well and is met with in abundance. 

Pardanthus. 

P. Chinensis— Leopard-flower.— An herbaceous plant with 
iris-like leaves; bears, during the Rains, an upright stalk two 
feet high, and upon its summit several middling-sized dull orange- 
coloured flowers with scarlet spots; a common plant in all gardens 
in India. 


Babiana. 

A numerous genus of Cape small bulbous plants, bearing 
middling-sized beautiful flowers, but not cultivated here, I believe, 
with any success. 
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Gladiolus. 

SWORD-FLAG. 

Of this genus of bulbous plants the number of hybrids and 
varieties that have been raised by cultivators in Europe is almost 
endless. It is one of the few Cape bulbs of the order which 
thrive to satisfaction in this country; and a selection of good 
varieties once procured may be preserved with little difficulty 
from year to year. They may be planted either in pots or in the 
open ground towards the end of October. They require a soil prin¬ 
cipally of sandy leaf-mould. They should be planted as much as 
six inches deep, otherwise the new corm which forms above the old 
one is apt to push above ground. It is recommended to put a 
layer of sand over the corm, when planted, an inch thick. They 
blossom in March. After flowering the leaves gradually die down, 
and then the pots with the dormant corms should be put in some 
place where they may remain dry till the time comes round to pot 
them afresh. 

Sparaxis. 

A genus of Cape bulbous plants of small size, bearing abundant 
flowers of great beauty. Some fotir or five are mentioned by 
Dr. Voigt as succeeding in this country and blossoming in 
February and March. The cultivation of them is much the same 
as that of the Gladiolus. The following are given as the finest. 

1. S. lineata.—Flowers white with pale-green eye, clouded with 
black. 

2. S. grandifiora.—Flowers purple with white rim; of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty. 

3. S. tricolor.—Flowers very large ; orange and yellow. 

Xxia. 

Cape bulbous plants, between which and the last there is but a 
slight botanical difference. The cultivation is the same. Some 
succeed and flower well in this country. Those considered finest 
are:— 

1. I. Helleni. 

2. I, flexuosa.—Flowers white, rosy-striped. 

3. I. viridiflora.—Flowers green, star-formed, with purple eye. 

4. I. Trichonema rosea. 
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Crocus, 

The cultivation of the English Crocus has never,, that I am 
aware of, been attended with success in this country. 

C. sativus— Saffron.— Of this very beautiful species I obtained 
bulbs from a friend brought from Cashmir, which blossomed to 
perfection in my garden at Ferozepore. 


MTJSACEiE. 

Heliconia. 

H. buccinata. — Native of Amboyna; has something of the 
appearance of a Plantain; leaves three or four feet long and a 
foot broad, very rigid and erect in their growth, with large pale 
protuberant ribs, and footstalks four or five feet long, clasping each 
other in the lower part of the plant whence they spring: a plant 
of most noble aspect, but requires much room and to be grown in 
an open situation where no part of it is concealed. 

Strelitzia. 

Described as a genus of magnificent plants, with singular flowers, 
which have been likened to the head of some gay bird coloured 
with orange and blue. I am not aware of the existence of but one 
species in this country. 

S. angustifolia.—A single small plant grown in a pot; is to be 
met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens: not a very interest¬ 
ing plant: about two feet high. I have not seen it in flower. 

Urania. 

U. speciosa, syn. Bavenala Madagascarensis — Traveller's 
Tree. —The following is a condensed description of this plant as 
given by Mr. Ellis:— 

“ The tree rises from the ground with a thick succulent stem, 
from the centre of which it sends out long, broad leaves like those of 
the Plantain, only less fragile, and rising not round the stalk, but in 
two lines on opposite sides. The tree presents the appearance of a 
large open fan. Many of the trees aie at least thirty feet from the 
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ground to the lowest leaves. I frequently counted from twenty to 
twenty-four leaves on a single tree, the stalk of each, leaf being six 
or eight feet long, and the broad leaf itself four or six feet more. 

This tree has been most celebrated for containing, even during 
the most arid season, a large quantity of pure fresh water in the 
thick firm ends of the stalks of the leaves, supplying to the traveller 
the place of wells in the desert” * 

Small plants, four or five feet high, are not uncommon in 
gardens about Calcutta. Easily propagated by division; but 
bears too great resemblance to a Plantain to be regarded as 
ornamental in this country. 


ZINGIBERAOEHS. 

Grlobba. 

Few of the species of this genus are of much importance in a 
decorative point of view. 

1. Gr. subulata.—Native of Chittagong,— 

“ Blossoms,” Dr. Roxburgh says, “ during the Hot season, with a 
constant succession of flowers from the extremities of the lengthen¬ 
ing branches of the panicles for nearly two months; which renders 
this lovely plant one of the most charming of the whole order I have 
yet met with. Flowers small, beautifully purple, with the lip deep 
orange yellow.” 

2. Gr. spathulata.—Native of Sylhet; described by Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh as a beautiful species, with large azure-coloured radical 
inflorescence; blossoms in April when the foliage appears. At 
the beginning of the Cold season it perishes down to the root. 

Curcuma. 

TURMERIC. 

A numerous genus of plants with ginger-like roots, sending up 
naked from the ground, about nine or ten inches high, thick spikes 
of flowers, the principal beauty of which consists in the large 
gorgeous-coloured bracts. There is a great sameness between 
many of the species. The following are perhaps those most 
deserving of cultivation. 


‘ Madagascar/ p. 8G2. 
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1. C. Zerumbet— Long Zedoary. —Bears in April, before the 
leaves make their appearance, flower-spikes with the terminal tufts 
of barren bracts, contrasting prettily with the pale-yellow and 
green of the lower fertile ones. Leaves large, lanceolate, and 
handsome ; fragrant when bruised. 

2. C. Eoscoeana.—Native of Pegu. Sir J. Paxton’s description 
of this plant is :— 

“Floral envelopes, gorgeous scarlet. blossoms yellow: continues 
in flower more than two months without beginning to fade. Plants 
kept in dull situations flower feebly, and are pale and dingy. It 
requires strong solar light to elicit the scarlet colour of its blossoms. 
A plant of dwarf habitude and noble foliage.” 

3. C. comosa.—Native of Burmah. Dr. Roxburgh says of this 
species:— 

u By far the most beautiful and the largest of the genus I have 
seen, bears in May, before the appearance of the leaves, short 
scaped, large, clavate spikes, with the fertile bracts of a beautiful 
pale pink, and the barren ones of a lovely rosy red.” 

4. G. Zedoaria— Wild Turmeric — Red Zedoary. —Native of 
1 Bengal: common in gardens about Calcutta. Scape rises before 
the leaves in the Hot season as thick as a man’s forefinger, bearing 
beautiful large, rosy, tufted spikes, Dr. Roxburgh says:— 

“ This plant, when in flower, is highly ornamental, few surpassing 
it in beauty ; at the same time it possesses a considerable degree of 
delicate aromatic fragrance.” 


Kasmpferia. 

A genus containing several species of tuberous-rooted plants, 
the pretty delicate flowers of which are produced so close to the 
ground that unless the plants are grown in pots they are lost to 
sight. Their leaves die down in the Cold weather, when the roots 
may be separated and repotted in a light good soil. Not more 
than about the two following, which are very common, are met 
with generally in the gardens in India. 

1. K. rotunda— Bhooin-chumpa. — A plant with large oval- 
lanceolate leaves, which die down towards the end of November, 
and do not appear again till after the plant has finished flowering 
in April. Flowers, with two petals white and two deep lilac, of 
moderate size, borne not more than two or three inches from the 
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ground, in a crowded manner, opening day by day in succession 
in the morning and fading by the evening, and diffusing a most 
exquisite fragrance. 

2. K. Galanga.—Has roundish leaves of a beautiful refreshing 
green, overlapping each other, and lying flat upon the ground, 
and forming a delightful relief to the delicate flowers, which seem 
just to rest upon them. The flowers of a pearly white with two 
purple spots, are borne throughout the Rains, and are quite scent¬ 
less ; but the root as well as the leaves, when bruised, has*a fine 
fragrance. 

3. K. sp.—A very pretty species—is to be seen in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens—in all respects similar to the last, except that 
the flowers are entirely purple. 

Hedychium. 

Dr. Yoigt enumerates as many as twenty-four species of this 
genus, all natives of Nep&l and the Khassya Hills, not more than 
some three or four of which appear to be known in the Calcutta 
gardens now. They all have ginger-like roots. Their stems, 
with their sheathing lanceolate leaves, die down partially in the 
Cold weather, which is the proper time for separating the roots 
and planting them out in a well-manured soil. They are too 
large to be grown satisfactorily in pots. 

1. H. coronarium— Garland-flower. —This is a very common 
plant, accounted the finest of all the species, and certainly one of 
the loveliest ornaments of the garden. The numerous stems, about 
three feet high, rise in succession during the -Rains, bearing on 
their summit dense bracteal heads of large pure white flowers, 
which emit a delightful fragrance, particularly of an evening, for 
a long distance around. Bears seed abundantly in the Cold 
season. 

There is a variety with yellow flowers. 

2. H. chrysoleucum.—Bears flowers nearly of the same size as 
those of the last, described by Curtis as “ very handsome, deli¬ 
ciously scented, of a pure white, bright orange in the disk, and 
the anthers and filaments a very deep orange.” 

3. H. flavum.—Dr. Roxburgh calls this a charming species, and 
says:— 

“ It differs from H. coronarium in regard to its flowers, which 
are about one-third smaller, and partake not only of the yellow 
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colour of those of Michelia Champaca, but possess even their peculiar 
fragrance, only in a less powerful, and therefore more grateful, 
degree. In stature and leaves both species are alike. A native of 
Sylhet, and blossoms in the Rains. 5 ’ 

4. H. angustifolium.—Has very narrow leaves, and stems about 
three feet high; bears during the Rains spikes of small, narrow- 
petalled, pale dirty-red, scentless flowers of little beauty. 

Alpinia. 

A genus of plants with large lanceolate leaves, some bearing 
very beautiful flowers. They soon overspread a large extent of 
ground, and, on that account, are apt to be rather troublesome in 
a garden. They can be multiplied to any extent by division of 
their rhizomatous or ginger-like roots. 

1. A. nutans.—Rears drooping compound racemes, about a foot 
long, of very beautiful flowers, somewhat of the size and form of 
the Foxglove, with bracts and calyces of a pure pearly white, the 
edges of the flower tinged with pink, and the interior orange. In 
blossom most of the year. Thrives best in swampy ground. 
Grows to six feet high® or more, and so soon extends over a large 
portion of ground, that it is unadapted for a small garden. 

2. A. punicea.—Native of Sumatra: a stately species; bears 
large flowers, of colour of the finest carmine, in the Hot months. 

3. A. Malaccensis.—Native of Chittagong. Dr. Roxburgh’s 
description of this species is,— 

u That the leaves are lanceolate, about two or three feet long: 
flowers very large, pure smooth shining white, except the inner 
border or labium, which is a beautiful mixture of orange and crim¬ 
son. The most beautiful of the whole genus, even surpassing 
A. nutans.” 

4. A. Allughas, A common plant, Dr. Roxburgh says, near 
Calcutta, in low moist places among brushwood. Leaves lanceolate, 
polished. . Flowers, beginning of the Rain season, large, numerous 
in succession, of a beautiful rose colour, inodorous. 

5. A. mutica. Dr. Roxburgh describes this as bearing 

“ numerous drooping flowers at the beginning of the 

Rains. Calyx longer than the corolla, pure white. Corolla-lip or 
inner border large, elegantly variegated with crimson and yellow, 
surrounded with an orange-coloured edging.” 
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6. A. calcarata.—An interesting plant about three feet high, 
bears in the Hot season rather large flowers, buff colour, striped 
with purple. The whole plant, though aromatic, has a strong 
smell of tallow. 

Costus. 

1. C. speciosus.—Native of Bengal: a common plant, often met 
with growing wild in swampy places. When in blossom during 
the Rains a most beautiful object. The dark rich green of the 
large lanceolate leaves, the deep crimson of the bracteal heads, 
which are as large as a man’s closed hand, and the pale lavender- 
coloured flowers, full five inches across, form together a most 
delightful combination of colour. 

2. C. argyrophyllus.—Bears during the Rains large white 
flowers, but is of little merit as a garden plant. 


MARANTACE2E. 

Phrynium. 

P. dieliotomiiiTL—Native of Bengal: a shrub four or five feet 
high ; bears in the Hot season very pretty and delicate white 
flowers of moderate size by twos on a stem, but not in sufficient 
number to relieve the dense mass of foliage. 


Calathea. 

C. zebrina— Zebra-plant.— Native of Brazil: has been de¬ 
scribed as “one of the handsomest stove-plants in existence in 
respect to its foliage, which is large, velvety, and beautifully 
variegated with dark green and a paler tint.” * Plants are to be 
met with in some of the gardens about Calcutta, but they certainly 
do not realize so favourable a description, the green upper surface 
of the leaf being a dead hue, and the stripes, though distinct, not 
sharp and vivid. The lower surface of the leaf, which curls over 
partially from the base a short way upwards, is of a dull purple. 
It bears clumps of pale purple flowers, situated close uppn the 
ground, about the beginning of the Hot season. 

* Glenny’s 4 Handbook to the Flower Garden,’ p. 61. 
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Canna. 

INDIAN SHOT. 

UkuWhar, 

A very numerous genus, between the several species of which 
there is so great a similarity of character as to make it needless 
to retain in the garden more than some two or three of the best. 
They all have large lanceolate leaves, grow about three feet high, 
and are apt to become exceedingly troublesome by throwing up 
suckers for a great distance around. Most easily propagated 
either by division of roots or by seed. 

C. annsei, C. gigantea, and C. zebrina, are mentioned in the 
c Gardener’s Chronicle 9 * as most worthy of cultivation; but I 
have not yet met with either of these here. The following are 
those I have observed in cultivation in this country:— 

1. C. Indica.—The well-known species, native of India, and 
found almost everywhere, constantly in blossom with its small but 
vivid crimson-scarlet flowers. 

Of this there is a variety with yellow flowers. 

2. G, iridiflora.—Scarcely differs from the last in any appreciable 
degree, except that perhaps the flowers are a trifle larger, and of 
a more vivid crimson. 

3. C. Roscceana.—Has orange-coloured flowers, spotted and 
striped with crimson. 

4. C. edulis.—Has small crimson flowers, with the lower lip 
striped. 

5. C. Achiras.—Has also crimson-scarlet flowers. 

6. C. Schuberth.—Has crimson-scarlet flowers, somewhat larger 
than any of the preceding. 

7. G. glauca.—Has narrow glaucous - green leaves, and bears 
rather large, pale, lemon-yellow flowers. 

8. G. Warscewicsii.—This is beyond comparison the most beau¬ 
tiful of any of the species met with in India ; bears brilliant 
crimson flowers, admirably set off by the stems, which are of a 
rich chocolate-brown, as well as by the leaves, which are striped 
and edged with the same colour. 

9. discolor.—Has large crimson flowers, with the leaves and 
stems somewhat similar to the last, but not so handsome. 


No. for May 1st, 1862. 
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10. C. flaccida.—This is a most beautiful plant, totally distinct 
from all the other species in the size and form of its flowers, which 
are of a bright yellow and as large as those of an Iris. 


ORCHIDACE2E. 

ORCHIDS. 

For the successful cultivation of the larger part of this peculiar 
and delightful race of plants an atmosphere either naturally humid, 
or rendered so artificially, is absolutely essential. In the arid 
climate of the Upper Provinces it is hopeless to attempt to grow 
them, and even in the comparatively damp region of Bengal their 
culture is attended with no more than what may be called partial suc¬ 
cess. The Khassya Hills, Nepal, Assam, Java, and the locality of the 
Straits, are the native districts of large numbers, where the air is 
almost constantly saturated with moisture, and where they flourish 
in all their vigour and loveliness. In the locality of Calcutta 
there are a certain few only that can be cultivated with muchi 
satisfaction. Numbers, it is true, have from time to time been 
introduced, and been seen to blossom beautifully; but it would 
be difficult as well as useless to enumerate them, as they have 
been here but the one season and gone the next. Formerly a 
gentleman residing in Assam used to send down to Calcutta, as 
purchasers required them, boxes containing a selection of the 
Orchids found in that locality. These generally blossomed well 
the season after they arrived, if sent at the proper time. And 
as the expense was not great, and the enjoyment of seeing them 
at least once in the full beauty of their blossom was easily obtained, 
even though several might perish afterwards, the loss was im¬ 
material. 

The following directions for propagating them, equally appli¬ 
cable here as elsewhere, are given by Mr. B. S. Williams in his 
work, c The Orchid Grower’s Manual ’:— 

“ i. Some are easily increased by dividing them into pieces, or 
by cutting the old pseudo-bulbs from the plants after the latter 
have done flowering. Such plants as Dendrobium are increased in 
this way. The best time for this is just as they begin to grow, or 
when they are at rest. They should be cut through with a sharp 
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knife between the pseudo-bulbs, being careful not to harm the roots. 
Each piece should have some roots attached to it. They should be 
parted and potted, and receive no water till they have begun to 
grow. 

a ii. DendroMum nobile, D. Pierardii, &o. are propagated— 

“1. By bending the old pseudo-bulb round the basket or pot in 
which they are growing. 

“ 2. By cutting old flowering bulbs away from the plant; laying 
them on damp moss, and, when they make roots, potting. 

“iii. Dendrobium aggregation, D. densiflorum, and similar, are in- 
creased by dividing the roots. 

“iv. Aerides: Vanda: Angraecum: Saccolabium. Benanthera. 

“ 1. Gut off the top of the plant, just below the first root. 

<e 2. Take young growth, from the bottom of the plant. 

“ v. Epidendrum . Cymbidium : Coelogyne : Cattleya: Bletia: and 
many others : 

c£ Divide into pieces with portions of the roots attached, and a 
young bulb on the pseudo-bulb.” 

The period of the year when the plants are at rest is the same 
here as in England ; that is to say, from the beginning of 
November to the end of February. The close of this period is 
considered the fittest time for repotting them,—just as they begin 
to start into growth. Some, however, consider the month of June 
or July preferable for the purpose. Previous to potting it is laid 
down as indispensable that they receive no water for a few days. 
They should be elevated somewhat above the level of the pot. 
The principal point to be attended to is that they be provided with 
thorough drainage; for it is said that “ although the plants are 
fond of.moisture they never thrive, except the water has a free 
passage through the pot.” But in connection with this it must 
also he remembered that here when they are in the condition of 
most vigorous growth, it is the driest period of the whole year. 
At this season, therefore, when they are most craving of moisture, 
frequent waterings must be given them,.to counteract the perfect 
state of dryness to which such thorough drainage would soon 
reduce them. And herein indeed seems to consist the main 
difficulty in their cultivation—the making the drainage effectual, 
and the compensating, by a seasonable fresh supply of water, for 
that which by evaporation and drainage is so soon withdrawn. 
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Probably this difficulty might be in a great measure overcome, if 
they were kept enclosed in a glass conservatory. 

Different modes of growing them are adopted, suited to the 
peculiar habit of each. Some thrive best fastened with moss upon 
the bough of a tree or upon a log, some in open-work baskets of 
wire or wood, and some few in pots. Illustrations of these ways 
of growing them are given in figures 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

When grown in pots, the system given by Sir J. Paxton, as that 
adopted by Messrs. Rollinson, is as follows :— 

“Take a pot somewhat smaller than the one in which the plant 
is to be placed. Turn it upside down in the bottom of the said 
pot. This tends to fill up the pot, and assists the drainage very 
much—a -very important object, as these plants will not thrive at 
all if allowed to become saturated with water. Put large pieces of 
potsherds into the bottom of the pot, then above these smaller pieces, 
then a layer of peat, and potsheids in succession till the pot is filled. 
On these materials the plant is placed. 

“It will be loose and read/ to tumble over, if of such kinds as 
Cattleyas or Dendrobiums; to prevent which, thrust into the com¬ 
post some stout sticks, and t? each pseudo-bulb to each stick firmly. 
These will secure the plant, and give it a neat, tidy appearance.” * 

When grown in suspended baskets, the baskets may be so 
designed as to be very pleasing ornaments in themselves, according 
to the taste manifested in their construction. The materials with 
which the baskets are filled will be much the same as those em¬ 
ployed in the system of potting above given. Peat, however, such 
as used in England, is not to be obtained in the plains of this 
country; therefore what comes nearest to it, leaf-mould, with 
which cocoa-nut fibre is well intermixed, must be made use of in 
its place. 

For many, lighter kinds of material than the above mentioned 
should be employed. Aerides, Vanda, Saccolabium, Vanilla, 
Epidendrum nocturnum, and Dendrobium formosum, thrive better 
in moss than in soil. 

All, with few exceptions, require to be kept in some place under 
cover, protected from the power of the sun and heavy rains. But 
here I must not omit to mention what is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant point of all in the cultivation of these choice plants, and 
that is—absolute cleanliness. In their native homes, upon the lofty 

* ‘ Cottage Gardener's Dictionary.’ 
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trees of humid forests, very little dust can ever find its way to 
them; whereas in the verandahs of houses about Calcutta, they 
cannot remain many days before they become actually loaded with 
dust and dirt. This as it accumulates must be most scrupulously 
removed. It is a work of patience, but it must be done. And no 
plan answers better for the purpose than to use a sponge and soap 
and tepid water, washing carefully each leaf of each several plant, 
both upper and lower surfaces, changing the water frequently as it 
becomes dirty. The leaves of an Orchid, particularly at the 
principal season of its growth, should look as clean and as bright 
as a piece of polished jet. Few seem to be aware how beautiful 
these plants may be thus brought to look, even when out of 
blossom. I need hardly observe that the cleansing work must be 
done with a light hand, and the plants subjected to no rough 
usage. 

-The following, I believe, are those commonly met with in 
gardens about Calcutta, but possibly do not comprise nearly all 
that at any time may be found there. 

Dendrobiuni. 

As the plants of this genus blossom with long drooping festoons 
of flowers, it is best to suspend the pots or baskets, in which they 
are grown. With some it answers well merely to attach them to 
the limb of a tree, binding them on with a little moss or cocoa-nut 
fibre. 

1. D. aggregatum.—Native of India; flowers large, deep- 
orange, in large clusters; a lovely plant, not uncommon about 
Calcutta, where it thrives well. 

2. D. amoenum.—Native of Nepal; flowers white and yellow. 

3. D. angulatum. 

4. D. chrysanthum.—Native of Nepal; flowers yellow. 

5. D. caerulescens-—Native of Khassya; flowers sky-blue. 

6. D. cupreum.—Native of India; flowers red and buff. 

7. D. Dalhousianum.—Native of Brazil; flowers purple and 
rose. 

8. D. densiflorum.—Native of Nepal; flowers orange. 

9. D. fimbriatum.—Native of Nepal; flowers yellow. 

10. D. formosum.—Native of Khassya; flowers white, very 
large, sweet-scented ; a magnificent Orchid ; not uncommon. 

11. D. Gibsoni.—Native of Khassya ; flowers orange. 

Y 2 
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12. D. Griffithii.—Native of India ; flowers yellow. 

13. D. hombile. 

14. D. Jenkinsii.—Native of Gualpara ; flowers yellow. 

15. D. multicaule, 

16. D. Paxtoni.—Native of Kb assy a; flowers orange and brown. 

17. D. Pierardii.—Native of India ; flowers large, French-white ; 
when in good cultivation, borne in drooping festoons of blossom 
several feet long; a common Orchid about Calcutta, and a very 
beautiful one; succeeds admirably grown on the bough of a tree. 

18. D. Sabatiani. 

19. D. scandens. 

20. D. secundum. — Native of Malacca; flowers rose and 
purple. 

21. D. speciosum.—Native of New Holland; flowers yellow 
and white. 

22. D. transparens.—Native of Nepal; .flowers rose. 

23. D. Wallichianum.—Native of India; flowers purple, cream, 
and white. 

Aporum. 

1. A. anceps.—Native of Sunderboons ; flowers pale yellowish- 
green. 

2. A. cuspidatum.—Native of Khassya. 

Bolbophyllum. 

Coelogyne. 

1. C. media.—Native of Kh&ssya; flowers white and yellow. 

2. C. nitida.—Native of Khassya ; flowers large, palest yellow. 

3. C. rigida.—Flowers yellow. 

4. C. undulata.—Native of Khassya ; flowers white. 

Pholidota. 

RATTLE-SNAKE OBCHTD. 

1. P. articulata.—Native of Khassya; flowers white and yellow. 

2. P. imbricata—Native of Khassya and Nepal. 

Epidendrum. 

L. E. ciliare.—Native of Martinique; bears white, spider-like 
blossoms; two of the petals with a pretty eyelash-like fringe. 

2. E. crassifolium.—Native of St. Vincent; flowers pink. 
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Cattleya. 

1. C. Forbesii—Native of Brazil; flowers white and yellow. 

2. C. labiata.—Native of Brazil; flowers very large indeed, of 
delicate pale pink; a truly magnificent Orchid. 

Brassavola. 

B. cucullata.—Native of the West Indies*; flowers purple and 
white. 

Phaius. 

1. P. maculatus—Native of Nepal; flowers yellow. 

2. P. Wallichii—Native of Khassya; flowers dull orange or 
tawny. 

Bletia. 

1. B. hyacinthina. — A terrestrial Orchid ; native of China ; 
begins to start its corms about the middle of November, when it 
should be repotted; a good light leaf-mould soil, with plenty of 
crocks for immediate drainage, and broad rather shallow pots, are 
most suitable to it; displays its abundance of bright pink flowers 
in February and March. 

2. B. verecunda.—A terrestrial Orchid; native of the West 
Indies; flowers very similar to those of the preceding, borne 
nearly always, but principally at the end of September, when it 
throws up long flowering stems three feet high, displaying their 
flowers in full beauty for more than two • mbnths; ripens abund¬ 
ance of seed during the Cold season; cultivated as the last 

Spathoglottis. 

S. Fortuni.—Native of Hong Kong ; flowers yellow. 

Cyrtopera. 

C. flava.—Native of India ; a terrestrial Orchid ; flowers large, 
golden yellow, very beautiful upon their large spike ; grows in the 
ground of the common border, where its spike of blossom springs 
up in May, before any of the leaves appear. 

Vanda. 

1. V. gigantea.—A noble Orchid ; flowers large, thick-petalled, 
expanded, and somewhat resembling buffish-yellow butterflies, 
upon their fine, large, deep-green handsome foliage. 
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2. V- Jenkinsii. 

3. V. Eoxburghii.—Native of Bengal; often met with growing 
upon the boughs of Mango-trees; flowers above checkered 
with yellow and dusky ferruginous-purple, beneath white; not 
attractive. 

4. V. teres—Native of Khassya; flowers rose-coloured. 

Renanthera. 

E. coccinea— Chinese Air-«ant. —Native of China; flowers 
with narrow bright coral-red petals, of spider-like form, borne 
during the Hot season in immense profusion, and in long succes¬ 
sion upon their antler-like flower-stems. This plant is said to be 
one of the principal favourites in the gardens of the mandarins. 
It thrives vigorously in the region of Calcutta, and blossoms to 
perfection bound to a large upright log by moss fastened with 
copper wire, and exposed throughout the year to the full power of 
the sun. 

Phalaenopsis. 

P. amabilis— Queen oe the Orchids—Indian Butterfly 
Plant. —Native of Amboyna; flowers very large, milk white, 
resembling a butterfly with expanded wings, lasting unimpaired 
for several weeks. This most choice and magnificent plant is 
always grown fastened with moss and copper wire upon a log. 
The climate of Calcutta is not altogether congenial to it. It may, 
be easily propagated, I am told, by binding a piece of moss round 
one of the joints of the flowering stalk, which will emit roots, and 
may then be removed and attached in the usual way to another 
log. 

Saccolabium. 

Flowers generally small, but borne very numerously in large 
loose clusters of a plume-like form, most exquisite in colour and 
delicate in character. 

1. S. appendiculatum. 

% S. guttatum—Native of India; flowers white and rose. 

3. S. micranthum.—Native of India; flowers violet. 

4. S. miniatum—Native of Java; flowers vermilion. 

5. S. papillosum.—Native of Prome; flowers red and yellow. 

6. S. retusum.—Native of India; flowers white, spotted with 
rose. 
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Aerides. 

Flowers resembling in general appearance those of Saccolabium. 

1. A affine.—Native of Assam; flowers rose-coloured. 

2. A. o deration,—Native of Maulmein ; flowers white, very 
fragrant. 

Angrsecum. 

A. Richardianum.—Flowers larga. white. 

Cymbidium. 

1. 0. aloifolium.—Native of India ; flowers dull purple and 
russet, not attractive; a common and hardy Orchid; grows well on 
the limb of a tree. 

2. C. giganteum.—Native of Nepal; flowers brownish-purple. 

3. C. Mastersii—Native of Khassya; flowers white, yellow, and 
red. 

Grammatophyllum. 

G. Finlays onianum, now called Bromheadia palustris. — Native of 
Penang; an immensely stout-stemmed hardy Orchid, has been in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens a great many years, but never 
flowered. 

Oncidium. 

1. 0. flexuosum.—Native of Brazil; flowers yellow and brown. 

2. 0. luridum.—Native of Jamaica; flowers olive and brown. 

Yanilla. 

The different species of Vanilla are very ornamental when 
nicely trained on a long upright log of wood, with the end 
securely fixed in a flowerpot for a stand. Cultivated in this way, 
I have seen beautiful flowering specimens brought to the Calcutta 
Flower Shows. The following bear greenish-white flowers :— 

1. Y. albida. 

2. V. aromatiea. 

3. Y. grandiflora. 

4 V. ovalifolia. 

5. V. planifolia. 
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Anaectochilus. 

A. setaceus.—Native of Ceylon, where it is called the King of 
the Woods, and grows commonly in the hedge-rows. 

“The flowers, though various, are not at all beautiful; but the 
leaves are the most beautiful of all the leaves in the world. The 
ground colour is of a dark velvety green, tinged with a metallic 
lustre, curiously inlaid, as it weie, with streaks of golden network. 
If examined with a moderate microscope, when the sun is shining, 
this golden network is really glorious, having the appearance of the 
richest rubies. But no description can do justice to the beauty of 
the leaves of this plant ” * 

It may occasionally be seen in Calcutta; but is one of our 
rarest and choicest plants. It is a terrestrial Orchid, and is always 
grown in a pot under a bell-glass. 

Cypripedium. 
lady’s slipper. 

1. C. venustum—Native of Nepal and the Khassya hills; a 
small, terrestrial, very handsome Orchid, with the under side of its 
leaves prettily tesselated with purplish-black; produces in the 
Cold season its curious, large, white and russet-green flowers, 
spotted and striped with purple. Sometimes to be seen in Cal¬ 
cutta ; but a very choice and rare plant. 

2. C. insigne. — Native of Nepal; somewhat similar to the 
above; flowers large, pale tawny-green, with spotted lid; a rare 
plant in Calcutta. 


COMMELYNACEiE. 

Tradescantia. 

T. discolor —Spiderwort. —A plant about two feet high, very 
ornamental for its sharp-pointed leaves, resembling those of the 
Yucca, of a deep verdant green, bordered with rich crimson; 
nearly always in blossom, with small white insignificant flowers, 
produced in a crowded manner, between two large bracts re¬ 
sembling a half-open bivalve shell attached to the stem. 

* * Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary.’ 
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Cyanotis. 

C. vittata, syn. Tradescantia zebrina.— A small, branching, 
prostrate, exceedingly beautiful plant, with deep rich purple 
stems; leaves purple, striped with greenish-grey, three inches 
long; flowers violet-coloured, small and insignificant 


OBONTIACEiE. 

Pothos. 

1. P. scandens.—A parasitic, rooting upon trees in the most 
shady forests of Amboyna; well worth cultivating as a pot plant 
for the very ornamental character of its foliage; leaves lanceolate, 
two or three inches long, supported on pretty broad-winged foot¬ 
stalks. A light fibrous soil, such as is used for Orchids, would no 
doubt suit it best. 

2. P. argyrea.—A small plant with beautiful silvery leaves; 
was exhibited by Captain Tronson at the Calcutta Flower Show 
of 1863. 


LILXACE2E. 

Tulipa. 

TULIP, 

I have never heard of a single instance of the Tulip having 
been cultivated with success in this country. Both when residing 
at Ferozepore and at Howrah I procured bulbs from England; 
but on each occasion with the most unsatisfactory result Some 
never started at all, and those which did, merely put forth a 
miserable leaf or two. 

Fritillaria. 

Comprises the different kinds of Fritillaries, as well as the old 
familiar Crown Imperial; all quite unadapted, I believe, to the 
climate of this country. When at Ferozepore I procured a 
selection from England. The Crown Imperials had pushed forth 
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long roots by the time of their arrival; but the Fritillaries 
were still dormant. On being potted they remained in the same 
condition, never making any growth whatever, and in course of 
time perished. 


Lilium. 

Both when at Ferozepore and at Howrah, I made attempts to 
introduce the several kinds of Lily commonly cultivated in Eng- 
land, but on each occasion with most unsatisfactory results. The 
bulbs do not bear being kept long out of the ground, and are 
sure to arrive here in a more or less damaged condition. Some 
were entirely decayed on reaching me. Others in a tolerably 
sound condition never started, and some one or two only did so to 
die off speedily on the approach of the Hot season. The only kinds 
that I know of which thrive in this country are the following:— 

1. L. longifolium.—A common plant in the gardens about 
Calcutta. The bulbs are small, but throw up stems about fifteen 
inches high, bearing in March heads of noble fragrant white 
flowers, full six inches long. Several pots of this plant in full 
bloom afford for the time a most superb decoration for the 
verandah. The leaves die down about the middle of June, when 
the pots should be put away in some dry place^ till October, when 
the bulbs begin to start again. At that time they should be 
separated and repotted, the larger ones singly for flowering, and 
the small ones, three or four in a pot, to grow and mature them¬ 
selves for flowering the succeeding year. When they have started 
into vigorous growth they require a liberal supply of water, and 
are the better for the pots being placed every alternate two days 
in pans of water as well as for receiving occasionally waterings of 
liquid manure. A rather rich soil, in which sand is mixed, suits 
them. 

2 L. Wallichianum.—Native of Almorah and Nepal. Described 
by Dr. Wallich as 

—“ a very distinct and noble species, with a tall and slender stem, 
two-thirds of which are thickly furnished with long and linear 
leaves. The flowers are white, fragrant, extremely large, with a 
very long and narrow tube which gradually widens into an ample 
spreading limb; generally two or three on the apex of the stem.” 

Found in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but a rare plant, I 
believe, in Calcutta. 
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Gloriosa. 

G. superba.—A slender climbing plant, with small narrow leaves 
and tuberous root, said to be a most virulent poison; native of 
India, and often to be met with growing wild: bears during the 
rains curiously formed flowers of long, narrow, inverted, twisted 
petals, one half deep crimson and one half primrose colour on first 
opening, but afterwards becoming altogether crimson. The flowers, 
borne in profusion and mingled together in both these conditions, 
have a most beautiful effect. It dies down in the Cold season, 
and lies dormant till the Rains. The plant in full vigour is often 
infested by a caterpillar, by which, if not looked to, in a very short 
time it is entirely consumed. 

Hemerocallis. 

H. fulva— Day Lily.—A common plant in most gardens in 
India; bears heads of large tawny-yellow flowers of no great 
beauty. A variety with double flowers is met with in some gardens, 
but not common. 

Funkia. 

F. subeordata.—Native of China; a very handsome small pot- 
plant, not uncommon in Calcutta. Leaves cordate, of a dark 
pleasant green ; bears in August umbels of large, white, sweetly- 
fragrant, drooping, bell-formed flowers, four inches long, opening 
of an evening. Propagated by division of the roots, which are of 
a fibrous nature, and will not bear being much disturbed, or the 
plants will fail of blossoming. There are other species, but not 
met with, I believe, in this country. 

Agapanthus. 

A. umbellatus— Blue African Lily. —A most noble plant, 
occasionally but not often met with, and not thriving well in 
Calcutta Gardens ; bears upon a long scape, during the Rains, a 
large umbel of large, handsome, azure-blue flowers. Requires the 
shelter of a verandah, and to be grown in a pot. 

Polianthes. 

P. tuberosa— -Tube Rose — Gfool-shub-bo .—The commonest, per¬ 
haps, of any plant in the gardens of India, and certainly one of 
the most delightful. Sends up stems usually three feet high; in 
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a soil that suited it I have seen them as high as six feet, bearing 
hyacinth-like clusters of pure white flowers, which diffuse an 
exquisite fragrance for a wide distance around, and under some 
states of the atmosphere, it is said, have been seen to emit electric 
sparks. After flowering the stems should be cut down, and others 
will spring up in constant succession throughout the year. Pro¬ 
pagated by separation of the bulbs, as it may be also from seed, 
which it produces in abundance during the Cold weather. The 
double-flowering variety bears lovely clusters of flowers, but not 
nearly so fragrant as the single. The stems of this variety require 
to be supported by stakes, or they are all but sure to fall with 
their own weight, and then look very unsightly. 

Sanseviera. 

An extensive genus of plants, many having a general resem¬ 
blance to Aloes ; hardly ornamental enough to be worthy a place 
in the garden. 

1. S. Capensis.—Lately introduced into the garden of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, is perhaps the prettiest of any for its thick, 
wavy, irregular-formed, dark-green leaves, with zigzag lines across 
them. 

2. S. (Guineensis P).—A curious plant, with the leaves resem¬ 
bling a bundle of long, dark-green, ribbed horns, arising out of 
the ground; bears in the Cold season, just upon the surface of the 
earth, a bunch of dirty white fragrant flowers. A single leaf, 
stuck in a pot of sand and watered, will soon take root and form 
a new plant. Requires plentiful watering. 

Aloe. 

Dr. Voigt states that there were as many as a hundred species 
of Aloe formerly in Dr. Carey’s garden at Serampore, but that 
most had died, and that he could enumerate no more than forty- 
two. About a dozen or fourteen species is the largest number I 
believe now to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

Some two or three have very ornamental leaves, and look hand¬ 
some in pots; these, if left out in the Rains, are very apt to perish 
from water lodging between the leaves and causing them to rot 
at the point of junction. Many are easily propagated by inserting 
a leaf in a pot of damp sand. A light porous soil, through which 
the water given them is soon passed off, is manifestly that best 
suited to them. 
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1. A. Abyssinica.—A very large species, growing in the open 
ground in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and very showy when 
in full blossom in January and February, with its large flower-stem 
bearing innumerable small bright vermilion flowers. 

2. A. Indica.—A common plant throughout the country; leaves 
thorn-edged, thick, soft, pale-green, crossed with lines of spots; 
bears dull-red flowers. From the peculiarity of its foliage a 
pleasing variety among other potted plants. 

3. A. intermedia.—A small handsome plant, with neat, clean- 
cut, strap-like leaves, speckled with green and white. 

4. A. nigricans.—Exceedingly ornamental for its polished, black- 
green, well-cut leaves, of strap-like form; bears in March flowers 
varying from pale green to lurid red. 

5. A. attenuata—A small plant with very succulent and 
curiously criirmed leaves; bears in April small, greenish, insigni¬ 
ficant flowers. 

6. A. saponaria.—A small plant with curious, thick, short, 
succulent leaves, crossed with dotted white lines. 

Yucca. 

adam’s needle. 

The species of Yucca known in Europe amount to as many as 
thirty. The following only, I believe, are those to be met with in 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

1. Y. aloifolia.—A large plant, common everywhere in India, 
and familiar for its formidable array of long, hard, flattened leaves, 
each tipped with a needle-like thorn ; bears in the Rains countless 
white flowers, hanging most beautifully, like little bells, from its 
erect - growing flower-stem. The plant becomes disposed to 
blossom sooner by having the lower leaves cut away. The leaves 
buried in damp earth till their soft parts decay, yield a strong 
tenacious fibre, very useful for tying up plants with. Propagated 
by offsets. There is a variegated variety of this plant, having 
the edges of the leaves of a dull white colour, not particularly 
ornamental. * 

2. Y. gloriosa— Spanish Bayonet. —Distinguished from the 
last by its leaves being much narrower and spike-like; grows to 
very large dimensions before flowering, and is quite unsuited for 
any but gardens of great extent. 
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3. Y. stricta.—A small plant in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
never flowering there, and making little or no growth. 

Allium. 

Comprises several species, bearing umbels of different-coloured 
flowers with a strong smell of garlic; most have been introduced, 
but do not seem disposed to flower here. 

A. fragrans—A small bulbous plant; bears in April small 
umbels of greenish-white flowers, like those of the common Onion ; 
interesting for their heliotrope-like fragrance. 

Scilla. 

A genus of small bulbous plants, producing flowers somewhat 
similar to the Hyacinth; not found, I believe, to succeed in 
Bengal. 

Ornithogalum. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

Of which there are several species; not cultivated with success 
here. 

0. caudatum.—An uninteresting plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens; bears greenish-white flowers. 

Muscari. 

M. botryoides— Grape Hyacinth. —A pretty diminutive bul¬ 
bous plant, distributed abundantly in the North-West Provinces 
from the Saharunpore Gardens; thrives well in the border, and 
produces pretty racemes of dark-blue flowers, of about the size of 
black currants. I have never met with it in Bengal. 

Hyaeinthus. 

H. orientalis— Hyacinth. —By repeated trials it has been well 
ascertained that the Hyacinth cannot be brought to thrive and 
blossom, with any degree of satisfaction, in Calcutta or its vicinity. 
Of the bulbs that are imported some only produce a few leaves, 
while others, which appear forming for blossom, seem scarcely able 
to push themselves above ground, and instead of opening all the 
flowers in the cluster at once, open two or three first, which decay 
before the remaining expand. 
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In the North-West Provinces, however, their cultivation is 
attended with complete success. A selection of bulbs I procured 
from England, when at Ferozepore, with very little attention given 
to them, blossomed as beautifully as they are ever seen to do in 
Europe. 

The best bulbs are always of a conical form. All flat-crowned 
ones are apt to give off numerous offsets, and rarely, if ever, give 
good flowers. Also 

—“ small bulbs are of the finest varieties. The size of the bulb has 
nothing to do with the fineness of the bloom, which is most com¬ 
monly inversely as the size of the bulb.” * 

The pot in which a Hyacinth is grown should be eleven or 
twelve inches deep, the soil a mixture of well-decayed cow-manure 
and leaf-mould, and a very large proportion of sand, and a few 
wood-ashes or small bits of charcoal. Some recommend the bulb 
to be planted three inches deep, but this would be to bury one of 
the principal features of beauty in the plant. The best plan per¬ 
haps is to plant the bulb with about a third above the surface of 
the earth, that the beautiful metallic colour upon it may not be 
concealed, and then attend to the following directions given by 
Sir J. Paxton :— 

“ The plant is unable to develop itself with a rapidity propor¬ 
tionate to the moisture it imbibes, when its upper surface is acted 
upon too immediately by the atmosphere. Hence the propriety of 
covering the bulbs with some light material. They ought invari¬ 
ably to be started by covering the pots containing them with three 
or four inches of old bark or half pulverized leaf-soil. A due share 
of moisture is thus preserved around both leaves, bulbs, and roots; 
and moisture is their vital element in the growing stage. When 
they reach the surface of the covering they may be gradually intro¬ 
duced to the full existing measure of solar light, which will speedily 
restore the colour of the blanched foliage. Another important 
necessary to their complete perfection is a large portion of river or 
white sand in the soil. Nothing is more prejudicial to them than 
stagnant water.” 

Lachenalia. 

Small bulbous plants, natives of the Cape of Good Hope; for 
the most part, I believe, not succeeding here. An unnamed 


Vilmorm’s Catalogue, quoted in ‘ Gard. Chrqp.’ Sept. 1861 
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species, with spotted leaves and orange-yellow tubular flowers of 
little beauty, is occasionally presented at the January exhibitions 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Drimea. 

D. revoluta.—A small pot-plant, with curious lurid-green leaves 
covered with round white spots; bears in May spikes of small dull- 
pink flowers. 

Anthericum. 

A. vespertinum.—A small plant; bears in March, upon long 
bare stems, small white flowers of little interest. 

Dianella. 

D. nemorosa.—A little bushy plant, native of this country, bears 
small white insignificant flowers ; uninteresting except for its 
brilliant ultramarine-coloured berries of the size of a pea. 

Eustrephus. 

Eu. angustifolius.—Native of New Holland; said to bear pale 
purple flowers, but ornamental principally as a small climbing 
plant of graceful slender character, and pretty drooping grass-like 
leaves. 

Asparagus. 

1. A. acerosus.—Native of Bengal; an erect herbaceous thorny 
plant, with needle-like leaves; bears, in the beginning of the Cold 
weather, pure white, delightfully fragrant flowers. Dr. Roxburgh 
remarks, “ a charming shrub.” Propagated by division. 

2. A. racemosus.—A very thorny, shrubby, climbing plant, very 
beautiful for its foliage alone, which from a distance has somewhat 
the appearance of a Juniper; produces in November an unbounded 
profusion of minute white flowers, which perfume the air to a con¬ 
siderable distance around. 

3. A. ascendens —An erect-growing plant; blossoms in No¬ 
vember, when it is most exquisitely beautiful, with its graceful 
sprays of minute flowers, resembling delicate plumes of silver. 

Dracaena. 

1. D. ferrea.—A moderate-sized shrub with long, lanceolate, 
daxk-green leaves, ^ith crimson edges, cultivated in most gardens 
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for the highly ornamental character of its foliage ; bears large 
compact bunches of very numerous, small, rose-coloured, very 
pretty flowers. Propagated by division. 

2. D. terminalis— Sandwich Island Tee-plant. —A shrub of 
the same size as the last; ornamental for its foliage, which is 
principally terminal upon the stems, of a rich, light, most refresh- 
ingly verdant green; bears in March feather-like sprays of numer¬ 
ous small pure-white flowers. Propagated by division. 

3. D. reflexa.—A shrub of somewhat smaller size than the last, 
and with smaller leaves, of the same form and of a most agreeable 
green; bears in the Hot season yellowish-green sweet-scented 
flowers. 

4. D. australis—In aspect altogether unlike any of the preced¬ 
ing, and resembling somewhat a small Palm; has an erect stem, 
naked to the summit, upon which its long lanceolate sharp-pointed 
leaves are borne. A very handsome plant. Propagated by 
removal of the suckers it throws up. 

Tupistra. 

T. maculata—Dr. Roxburgh describes this as “a shrubby 
caulescent species, native of Sumatra, three to four feet high.” I 
have seen only small plants of it in pots in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, thriving very indifferently. Leaves broadly lanceolate, 
prettily marked all over with round white spots. 

Ophiopogon. 

0. Japonicum.—A small herbaceous plant with grass-like leaves, 
seemingly well suited for an edging to the border in the way 
Thrift is sometimes used in England ; bears very numerous small 
flowers of a delicate lavender colour, upon footstalks of the same 
colour. 


GYMNOGENS. 

CYCADEACEJE. 

Cycas. 

A genus of trees of exceeding beauty when young, with large 
fern-like leaves radiating from the stem, and forming a complete 
circle. A single plant, situated on a lawn, has a remarkably 

z 
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ornamental appearance. When they attain to a large size, so that 
the stem becomes a conspicuous object, much of their beauty is 
lost* But they have, for them, the merit of being very slow 
growers. They are apt to throw up suckers, by the removal of 
which they are easily propagated. 

The two species common in gardens about Calcutta are :— 

1. C. revoluta. 

2. C. circinalis. 

Zamia. 

In a decorative point of view there is no very discernible differ¬ 
ence between the Zamia and the Cycas. One or two species are 
met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Specimens are only 
to be obtained by importing them, as they are not capable of being 
propagated in this country. 


PINACEdS. 

CONIFERS. 

Pinus. 

P. longifolia.—A lofty tree, native of the hills, but succeeds very 
well on the plains, where specimens of large size may occasionally 
be seen. It is, however, not well suited to the garden, taking up 
far too much room and not being particularly ornamental withal. 
Propagated from seed. 

Araucaria. 

A genus of exceedingly handsome trees; superbly ornamental 
when grown upon a lawn where there is ample space for them. 
Specimens of the under-mentioned have at different times been 
brought in Wardian cases to Calcutta, where they thrive well. 
These possibly, in the course of time, may yield seed, and thus 
afford the means of raising young plants, otherwise it seems ques¬ 
tionable whether plants will ever be obtained in this country except 
by importation. For the seeds travel very badly, soon losing their 
vitality; and propagation by cuttings, though attended with com¬ 
plete success elsewhere, has, as far as I can learn, been universally 
found to fail here. I subjoin, nevertheless, the method of striking 
cuttings as described by M. Courtins. 
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“ Some species strike muck more readily than others. A. Oun- 
ninghamii most easily of any. Take cuttings of shoots half ripe, 
about three inches long. Terminal shoots of side branches may 
be used. Let them lie till somewhat dry, to allow the turpentine 
to exude. 

“ When they have grown a few inches, bend the plants gently 
down towards the surface of the soil, and secure them in this posi¬ 
tion by small pegs. This will induce them to break out at the base. 
When the shoots which have thus pushed out have grown to a few 
inches, and become somewhat strong, it will be necessary to cut off 
the branch which was bent down, which may be used again as a 
cutting. 

“ This mode of treatment is applicable to all Conifers.” 

1. A. excelsa— Norfolk Island Pine.— In its native locality a 
lofty tree, possibly unrivalled in beauty by any in the whole vege¬ 
table kingdom; one or two thriving trees, from twelve to fifteen 
feet in height, may be seen in the Calcutta Botanical and Agri- 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens. 

2. A. Cookiil —Native of New Caledonia. Of this the gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society possess several handsome trees, 
some as much as twenty feet high. They are very similar in 
growth and general appearance to the last, to which some consider 
them even superior in beauty; resembling gigantic candelabra. 
The full-grown tree, as seen in its native home, has been likened 
to a well-proportioned factory chimney of great height.” 

3. A. Bidwelli. —Native of Moreton Bay ; in general character 
very distinct indeed from the two preceding; with prickly, spark¬ 
ling, dark-green, foliage. Some very handsome specimens, about 
fifteen feet high, are to be seen in the gardens of the Agri-Horti¬ 
cultural Society. 

4. A. imbricata—T he Monkey’s Puzzle.— Native of Chili; 
very similar to the last in growth and character of foliage; seems 
incapable of existing in the climate of this country, as all speci¬ 
mens hitherto introduced have soon died off. 

5. A. Cunninghamii.— Native of Moreton Bay; with foliage of 
a softer and more cypress-like character than any of the preced¬ 
ing ; grows most vigorously here. There are trees in the Agri- 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens as much as thirty feet high. One 
of these has several times borne seed, sound in every respect, 
except in not having been impregnated by a male plant, conse¬ 
quently, when sown, failing to germinate. 
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“ This species,” M, Courtins says, “may be propagated from tbe 
roots, and affords then nice young healthy plants. Cut the roots— 
those that are about the thickness of a quill, into pieces four or five 
inches long. Put them in sandy-peat, keeping the cut level with 
the surface of the soil.” 

Juniperus. 

JUNIPER* 

Small low shrubs, for the most part not more than three or four 
feet high, of squat, irregular, and not very agreeable form, though 
the small-leaved foliage with its silvery hue is very handsome, and 
affords a pleasing variety in the garden. They are very slow 
growers. Propagated by cuttings, but more commonly by layers. 
Those cultivated in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
for distribution are :— 

1. J. cernua, 

2. J* Chinensis. 

3. J* communis. 

4. J. dimorpha. 

Thuja. 

ARBOR-VITJB. 

Moderate-sized shrubs about four feet high. Their well-known, 
exquisitely beautiful, foliage renders them delightful ornaments in 
the garden. Several unnamed species are found in the gardens of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society, introduced from China by Mr. 
Fortune. They may be easily raised from seed or propagated by 
cuttings ; but it is observed :— 

“ Conifer cuttings cannot be taken indiscriminately from any part 
of the tree to be propagated. Cuttings from the side-shoots of 
T. 'Donniana, for instance, make plants that spread themselves out 
flat, as if they were crucified. Their shape resembles that of the 
lower branch of a spruce or silver fir broken off, and stuck upright 
in the ground.” * 

T. orientals—A common and very beautiful species, met with 
in gardens of most parts of India. 

Cryptomeria. 

C. tfaponica— Japan Cedar.— When of full growth a tree of 
immense stature, native of the north of China. Plants of this 

* ‘Household Words,’ vol. xiii. p. 579. 
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handsome tree were introduced some years ago into the gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Cupr essus. 

CYPRESS. 

A genus of trees familiar to all for the beauty and gracefulness of 
their foliage. The following are found in gardens about Calcutta. 
They bear no seed in that locality. 

1. C. torulosa.—Native of Bootan; trees of this are not un¬ 
common. 

2. C. sempervirens.—Native of the hills. 

3. C. funebris— Weeping Cypress. — Many plants of this 
species were sent by Mr. Fortune some years ago to the gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society, where they have thriven well 
He thus describes the tree as he found it growing in China:— 

“ About sixty feet high, with a stem as straight as that of a 
Norfolk Island Pine, and weeping branches like the willow of 
St. Helena. It reminded me of some of those large and gorgeous 
chandeliers sometimes seen in theatres and public halls in Europe.” * 

Sir. J. Paxton further observes:—This is probably the most 
interesting Coniferous plant yet in cultivation, and must in time 
displace the Weeping Willow. 

Propagation not successful by cuttings. 


TAXACE2E. 

Salisburia. 

Si adiantifolia*—Gingko of the Chinese ; in its native region a 
tree of prodigious stature; has been in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens a great many years, but in a very unthriving state, never 
attaining to more than two or three feet in height; leaves the size 
of ^ man’s hand, and, as the name denotes, resembling those of 
the Maiden-hair Fern; flowers said to resemble those of the 
common Berberry. 

Taxus. 

yew-tree. 

Is not met with, that I am aware of, in this country. 


* Fortune, * Tea Districts,’ p. 62. 
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Podocarpus. 

Beautiful evergreen shrubs or small trees, with stiff linear leaves; 
of remarkably slow growth. Propagated easily by cuttings or 
layers. 

1. P. Chinensis. 

2. P. elongatus.—Of the two far the more graceful. 

Dacrydium. 

1. D. taxifolium.—A remarkably handsome shrub, with most 
beautiful filigree character of foliage. Multiplied easily by 
cuttings. 

2. D. elatum.—(Small plants in pots of this species were, some 
years ago in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but 
have since perished). A most beautiful shrub, in foliage like the 
frond of the Onychium Fern. 


DICLINOUS EXOGENS. 

CASUARINACEiE. 

Casuarina. 

C. muricata.—A lofty tree of rapid growth, common in most parts 
of India. The soft sighing of the air, on the stillest day, through 
its numberless slender branches, is very agreeable, resembling the 
sound of the distant sea washing upon the shore. Unsuited to the 
garden except as a hedge, by being cut down to about five or six 
feet, and kept constantly dipt. It thus forms a dense beautiful 
bush, so changed in character as hardly to be recognised. 

Propagated by seed. 


SALICACEiE. 

SaHx. 

S. Babylonica— Weeping Willow.— Thrives tolerably well in 
all parts of India, in situations where it receives a sufficient supply 
of water; but is often very short-lived, and, from some unknown 
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cause, apt to die off very suddenly. Propagated readily by 
cuttings. 


ELiEAGNACEiE. 

Elaeagnus. 

E. dulcis.—A shrub of small size and erect growth ; ornamental 
for its small oval-formed leaves, having a beautiful silvery hue on 
their under surface. 


URTICACEiE. 

Urtica. 

1. U. pulchella.—A small herbaceous shrub of beautiful foliage; 
leaves borne in a whorl on the summit of the stems, lanceolate, 
three or four inches long; of a pure deep green on the upper 
surface, and prettily netted over by the strong markings of the 
veins. The under-surface of a pure silvery-white hue. 

2. U. salicifolia.—A low shrub; ornamental for the contrast of 
the dark-green of the upper surface of the willow-like leaves with 
the pure dead-white of the lower. 

Bohmeria. 

B. sp.—A shrub about two feet high, of recent introduction; 
has ovarl-pointed leaves, and bears during the year throughout 
drooping festoons, ten inches or a foot long, of pale bright-red 
minute flowers, altogether similar in form to those of Love-lies- 
bleeding. Propagated readily by cuttings or by division. 


EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Pedilanthus. 

P. tithymaloides— Adjutant’s Hedge.—A roadside weed, with 
cylindrical succulent stems, and dark-green thick fleshy leaves; 
bears small, crimson, misshapen, unattractive flowers. Sometimes 
used for the skirting of borders ; should be kept closely dipt in. 
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Euphorbia. 

1. Eu. Bojeri.—A small, succulent, thorny-stemmed, cactus-like 
plant, always in blossom, but particularly in the Hot season, with 
flat, quadrangular, very symmetrical trusses of most brilliant 
vermilion flowers; requires a situation fully exposed to the sun ; 
will grow nearly anywhere, but most thrivingly in a mixture of 
brick-rubbish, leaf-mould, and charcoal. Propagated by cuttings. 

2. Eu. splendens.—Not to be distinguished in any very marked 
degree from the last, except that the stems are somewhat more 
slender and more spinous. 

3. Eu. Jacquiniflora.—A small shrub; in blossom one of the 
most brilliantly beautiful pot-plants of the gardens; blossoms in 
the middle of the Cold season with a profusion of small, dazzling, 
vermilion flowers, from the extremity of and all down its long, 
smooth, slender, twig-like stems. If, some time before blossoming, 
each stem be bent and fastened down over the rim of the pot, 
young shoots will break forth and enhance the beauty of the plant 
by the additional flowers they produce. After flowering the stems 
may be cut in, and the cuttings, when dry of the milky juice which 
exudes from the cut part, be put in a pot of sand in a shady place. 
In a short time they will take root. Some, however, consider that 
cuttings strike more readily if made in the Cold weather, before 
the plants have flowered. The plants are very apt to die off in the 
Rains if left much exposed to wet. 

Mr. Scott, of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, has produced a 
dwarf and very distinct permanent variety of this beautiful plant. 
The announcement of it I give in his own words from the 4 Journal 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society’:— 

“Two years ago, at one of the shows of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, I saw a plant of Euphorbia Jacquiniflora, with branches 
about seven feet long, and said to have been the growth of one 
season. The accompanying plants show what may be accomplished 
in the opposite direction; are ten months old, from cutting, and, as 
the appearance bespeaks, have been starved as long as could be done 
with safety to the plants, which have been allowed to ‘form* them¬ 
selves. No stopping, pruning, or bending of the branches or twigs, 
has been practised upon them.” 

Poinsettia. 

P. pulcherrima.—A very large spreading shrub, eight to ten feet 
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high; native of Mexico; bears during all the Cold season little 
knobs of yellow insignificant flowers of the size of a pea, surrounded 
by rays of large, elliptical, crimson-scarlet, bracteal leaves. When 
in full blossom one of the most gorgeous objects conceivable. 
Blossoms upon the wood of the current year, which should be cut 
in to a bud or two from the base after flowering. It grows and 
blossoms in the gardens of the T&j at Agra, but I am not aware 
that it is found further north. At Ferozepore I procured both 
cuttiifgs and a rooted plant, but the cold there was too severe for 
them. No plant strikes more readily from cuttings. 

P. pulcherrima, var. albida.—A variety of the last, introduced 
into this country by Sir Lawrence Peel, with the bracteal leaves of 
a greenish-white; of little beauty comparatively. 

Excoecaria. 

E. sp.—A shrub of moderate size, and in respect of its foliage 
one of the most beautiful of the garden. Leaves lanceolate, four or 
five inches long, of a bright olive-green on their upper surface, and 
of a rich deep crimson beneath ; bears in the Cold weather minute 
insignificant flowers. A sprig or two produces a fine effect in a 
bouquet. Propagated readily by cuttings. 

Jatropha. 

1. J. multifida— Physic Nut—Coral Plant. — A very com¬ 
mon large herbaceous shrub, rather ornamental when kept down to 
a moderate size; foliage rather pretty, with large, much-slit, vivid 
bluish-green leaves, above which rise the bunches of small flowers 
somewhat resembling pieces of red coral. Propagated by the 
large nuts which it bears abundantly. 

2. J, pandurasfolia.—A beautiful flowering shrub, of moderate 
size, with dark shining fiddle-formed leaves, met with in nearly 
every garden about Calcutta ; bears during the Hot and Rain 
seasons panicles of middling-sized bright-crimson flowers; requires 
to be severely pruned in the Cold season to prevent it from becom¬ 
ing scraggy ; propagated readily by cuttings, or by seed which it 
ripens in the Cold season, A variety is not uncommon with rose- 
coloured flowers, found rather shy sometimes of opening its 
blossoms. 

3. J. integerrima.—A species, in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
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in all respects very similar to the last, except in the forta of the 
leaf. 


Ricinus. 

R. communis— Palma Christi—Castor-oil Plant— Bendee. 
—A large herbaceous shrub, common in waste places in all parts 
of India. The variety with scarlet blossoms, contrasting finely 
with the rich, green, large, palmate leaves, would set off any out- 
of-the-way or unoccupied spot of the garden to great advantage. 
Propagated by seed. 

Codiseum, syn. Croton, Roxb. 

A genus of large shrubs remarkable for their exceedingly orna¬ 
mental foliage; met with, as they well deserve to be, in most gardens 
about Calcutta. The flowers they bear are minute and insigni¬ 
ficant. They grow in nearly any situation, but thrive far best 
and assume a much more beautiful character when planted com¬ 
pletely in the shade. Easily propagated by cuttings in the Rains. 

1. C. pictum.—A bushy shrub of about four feet high, leaves 
six to seven inches long, and from two to two and a half inches 
broad, lanceolate, pointed, smooth-edged, leathery, and glossy ; 
the upper surface of a pure rich green, marbled with blotches of 
cream-colour, and here and’ there, as it were, spotted and stained 
with blood; the under surface entirely of a deep blood-colour 
blotched with cream-colour. Each leaf in fact is a perfect picture 
in itself, resembling somewhat the gem called Blood-stone. 

2. C. latifolium.—A somewhat larger and more diffusely- 
growing shrub than the last, but hardly less beautiful; leaves a 
foot long and two inches wide, lanceolate, pointed, rather leathery, 
of a fine polished green, with the midrib of a pure cream colour, 
and stained here and there with spots of the same colour; under 
surface of a paler green with no tinge of red. 

3. C. variegatum.—A large shrub of three or four feet high; 
leaves in the form of straps six inches long and two-thirds of an 
inch broad, deep polished green, with cream-coloured blood-stained 
midrib; under surface smeared seemingly with blood: an orna¬ 
mental shrub, but not nearly so much so as either of the former 
two. 

4. C. longifolium.—A shrub of the same size as the last; curious 
for its long, leathery, shining-green, grass-shaped leaves, nearly a 
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foot and a half long, and only a third of an inch wide, with white 
midrib hanging prettily on the plant like so many striped green 
ribands. 

Xylophylla. 

1. X. elongata.—A carious and very ornamental small shrub, 
with small lanceolate leaves, along the edges of which are borne 
the minute pale-green flowers, upon short footstalks as fine as hair; 
nearly, always in flower, but more particularly so in October and 
November, when it is densely covered with its mealy-looking 
blossoms, which diffuse for some distance around a smell like that 
of seed-cake. Propagated by cuttings in the Rains. 

2. X. angustifolia.—In nearly every respect similar to the last, 
but of dwarfer growth ; ripens seed abundantly in November. 

Eriococcus. 

1. E. glaucescens.—A small shrub, rather pretty, and curious 
for bearing its minute flowers upon hair-like stems along the edges 
of the leaves, like those of the preceding genus. 

2. E. sp.—An unnamed species in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, somewhat similar to the last, but not so pleasing a 
plant. 

Buxus. 

1. B. sempervirens.—Common Edging - Box of the English 
gardens. Two or three stunted specimens in small pots just 
manage to exist, and that is all, in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 

2. B. Chinensis.—Somewhat similar to the preceding; thrives 
tolerably well here, and possibly might answer for forming an 
edging if kept constantly dipt in. 


NEPENTHACE2E. 

Nepenthes. 

PITCHER-PLANT. 

The several species of Pitcher-plants are natives principally of 
Sumatra and the Straits; and, though occasionally introduced into 
the Calcutta gardens, seldom seem to survive long in the climate 
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of that locality. The flowers they bear are small and uninteresting. 
Their ornamental character consists wholly in their curiously- 
formed leaves, some of which end in a tendril, bearing at its 
extremity a pitcher, in some species coloured most gorgeously. 
Sir J. Paxton says:—“They require slight shade, heat, and 
moisture, and thrive best potted in chopped moss, which must be 
kept constantly moist.” They may be propagated, it is said, by 
cuttings, layers, and seeds. 

N. distillatoria.—Native of Singapore; bears cylindrical pitchers 
of the same" colour exactly as the leaves. A large plant of 
this species, trained upon a trellis, planted in the ground beneath 
the shade of trees, was thriving well in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens some two or three years ago, but it went off suddenly and 
perished. 


LARDIZABALACEJE. 

Akebia. 

A. qninata.-—A twining shrub, with pleasing foliage of rich 
green, small, elliptical leaves, arranged five in a group; introduced 
from China by Mr. Fortune, who describes it as bearing “ dark- 
brown flowers, not unlike those of Magnolia fuscata, and very 
sweet-scented.” * As figured m the 4 Botanical Register/ the flowers 
are without petals, have three sepals, and are borne in loose 
racemes. Thriving plants have for some years past been growing 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 


BEGONIACE2E. 

Begonia. 

elephant’s ear. 

A very numerous genus ; principally natives of a Colder climate, 
and not more thai^ the few mentioned below able to exist in the 
plains. Many beautiful species are to be met with in the hills, 
but have been found not to bear introducing into the low country. 
They have all, more, or less, the peculiar form of leaf, denoted by 
the English name given them. 

A year or two ago, hybrids were raised by Mr. M‘Meekin, of 
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the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Garden, between B. argyrostigma 
and B. Malabathrica, as well as between B. argyrostigma and B. 
nitida. The leaves of these, when young plants, were very beautiful, 
and quite distinct from those of either parent; but on growing to 
maturity, they lost nearly all their characteristic beauty. 

Mr. Scott, of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, likewise subse¬ 
quently produced hybrids between B. argyrostigma and B. platani- 
folia. Some of these as seedlings were astonishingly beautiful, the 
fine smooth dark leaves seeming to have a coating over them like 
the amalgam on the back of a looking-glass. This peculiarity passed 
off when the plants grew large. These, however, are exceedingly 
interesting, as being, I believe, the only instances of hybridizing 
ever practised in this country. 

The soil best adapted for Begonias is one in which the water 
will drain through as soon as poured upon it. For if, from the 
water not passing off, the leaves or collar of the stem be long kept 
wet, they will be sure to perish. Leaf-mould and river-sand, with 
an abundance of cocoa-nut fibre, I have found answer admirably. 
They will not bear long exposure to either direct sunshine or heavy 
rain ; and therefore must be kept constancy under shelter. They 
are propagated by cuttings in sand, or by seed, which they bear 
abundantly. 

1. B. argyrostigma.—A. small, remarkably handsome plant: 
leaves on the upper surface of a dark bright green, distinctly 
dotted over with numerous spots of silver; and underneath of a 
flesh or dull red colour: bears in April greenish-white flowers of 
moderate size. It is principally the lowermost leaves that are 
most marked with silver spots, when the plant is growing with 
much vigour, the uppermost ones often lose them altogether. 

2. B. hydrocotylifolia.—A very pretty species, with thick succu¬ 
lent scaly stems, which lie prostrate upon the earth concealed 
beneath the abundance of handsome foliage of kidney-formed 
polished green leaves of moderate size, prettily clouded with the 
markings of the nerves showing black. The under surface of 
the leaf of a pale Indian-red colour; sends up in February slender 
flower-stems of the thickness of a tobacco-pipe, bearing a profusion 
of middling-sized, pretty, delicate, rose-coloured flowers. 

3. B. hydrocotylifolia, var. manicata.—A remarkably handsome 
plant, and a delightful decoration to the verandah: habit the 
same as that of the above; but with much thicker stems, and 
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leaves full four times as large, with the markings of the veins 
white both on the upper and under surface, supported upon long, 
brittle footstalks. An object of especial beauty when in full 
blossom, with its numerous pretty flesh-coloured flowers. 

The leaves have a great tendency to rot with the wet; and the 
plant seems to thrive the better for being left unwatered for long 
intervals of time. Most easily propagated. A single leaf with 
its footstalk broken short off, with its heel, at the stem, and in¬ 
serted in sand with a handglass over it, will in a very short time 
become a rooted plant. I have thus in about eight months from 
a single leaf produced a plant of the largest growth. 

4. B. Malabathrica—A plant about fifteen inches high, with 
elliptical, pointed leaves, five inches long, of a rich polished green, 
rendered uneven by their numerous hair-bearing pimples; blossoms 
in March. 

5. B. nitida.—A small plant; beautiful for the brilliant fresh¬ 
ness of its pure green leaves: apt to die down in the rains, but on 
the approach of the cold season springs up again and recovers 
itself; bears livid white flowers of middling size. 

6. B. humilis.—A sijiall insignificant plant with much of the 
character of B. malabathrica: bears small insignificant flowers: 
little better than a mere weed. 

7. B. platanifolia—A plant about two feet in height, with very 
handsome leaves, like those of the Plane-tree ; bears in November 
rather large pretty white flowers: exists apparently in this climate 
with some difficulty, as it is rarely seen but in a sickly, unthriving 
condition. 

8. B. reniformis.—A very handsome plant: very hardy; will 
thrive well in a shady place in the border, and grow vigorously 
to as much as three or four feet in height. Flowers very small, 
but in immense number in large dense silvery heads, which contrast 
most beautifully with the rich pure green of the angular-edged 
leaves; as do likewise the pendulous bunches of white seed- 
vessels,* which succeed them. 

9. B. fuchsioides.—A small plant of singular beauty; not un¬ 
common at Ootacamund, whence I brought down plants to How¬ 
rah, but they lived only a very short time: bears drooping bunches 
of bright red flowers, similar to those of the Fuchsia, for which 
it might be easily mistaken at a short distance. Flowering speci¬ 
mens have been exhibited at the shows of the Agri-Horticultural 
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Society, but whether they existed through the Hot and Rain 
seasons I am not aware. 


HYPOGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

FLACOURTIACE2E. 

Bixa. 

B. Orellana— Arnotto-tree.—A small, rather common .tree, 
the seed of which yields the well-known Arnotto dye; has dense 
handsome foliage, with large heart-shaped leaves: hears in great 
profusion towards the end of the Rains, panicles of remarkably 
beautiful flowers, resembling large peach-blossoms : if pruned and 
kept of moderate size, an ornamental plant at all times: easily 
propagated from seed. Roxburgh says the variety that bears 
white flowers is a native of this country ; but that in plants reared 
from West India seed the flowers are rose-coloured. 


PASSXFLORACEm 

Passiflora. 

PASSION-FLOWER. 

The different species of Passion-flower met with in our Indian 
gardens are rather numerous. Many, however, seem little disposed 
to bloom; and some five or six, perhaps, the flowers of which are 
of exquisite beauty, are as many as are of any value in an orna¬ 
mental point of view. They are tendril-bearing climbers; natives 
principally of South America and the West Indies, and require a 
trellis for their support. They produce their flowers upon the wood 
of the current year; and Sir J. Paxton recommends that they 
should be pruned fin the manner of a vine ; that is, that the stems 
should be shortened to two or three eyes off the old wood. He 
states moreover, as does Mackintosh* too, the curious fact, that 
left to themselves they are shy of setting fruit; but that they 
do so readily when impregnated with the pollen of other species 
in preference to their own. P. racemosa does so with pollen of 
P. alata. Nearly all are easily propagated by cuttings, and layers. 


‘ Greenhouse, 5 p, 134 
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1. P- adiantifolia.—A small slender plant in Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, the flowers of which I am unacquainted with. 

2. P. alata.—Flowers described as very fragrant with calyx and 
petals crimson; rays variegated, white, purple, and crimson. In 
Garden of Agri-Horticultural Society, but rarely if ever flowered. 

3. P. Buonaparteana. — Sir J. Paxton says is a synonym of 
P. quadrangularis. 

4. P. Chinensis.—Flowers described as white and blue. 

5. P. caerulea.—The most common, and certainly one of the 
handsomest of all: a very stout, extensively growing plant with 
bright three-lobed leaves, covering a great space of wall or trellis: 
bears abundantly during the Rain season large flowers with the 
segments of the calyx and petals pale greenish white; styles 
purplish; rays of the crown purple at bottom, white in the middle, 
blue at the end. Most readily propagated by the numerous 
young suckers it sends up for a great distance round the spot 
where it grows. 

6. P. cseruleo-racemosa.—A hybrid between the two species, 
whose name it bears: flowers very large and handsome, though 
not very brilliant, being of a pale lilac colour, prettily relieved 
with a pure white crown of rays. Cultivated in a large pot, it con¬ 
tinues constantly in bloom. It should be repotted with fresh soil 
annually in the cold weather. 

7. P. edulis.—Flowers described as white fringed with purple, 
fragrant, but of no great beauty. 

8. P. foetida — Loye-in- a-mist. — A plant of slender habit: 
flowers small, white, and unpretending. Ornamental for its deli¬ 
cate, and densely growing foliage, which when bruised emits a very 
sickly, disagreeable smell. Bears fruit abundantly, resembling 
small green Gooseberries. 

9. P. holosericea. — An extensive climber: leaves, formed of 
three blunt lobes, pretty for the marking of their dull-red veins. 
Flowers of a tawny colour, not very large, but borne in great pro¬ 
fusion, having a strong smell of honey. 

10. P. incarnata.—Described as “ a pretty thing of sembher- 
baceous habit: flowers pink” Formerly in Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but since lost. 

11. P. kermesina.—A slender-stemmed, extensive climber, with 
three-lobed leaves, having large ear-like stipules. Flowers, of 
moderate size, of a fine carmine crimson, display themselves only 
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where sheltered from the sun. A common plant in the gardens 
about Calcutta, where it blossoms almost perpetually through the 
Hot and Rain seasons. Sir J. Paxton says of it, u beyond all 
comparison the most beautiful species in cultivation except P. 
racemosa.” 

12. P. laurifolia.—A powerful, extensive, and rampant climber, 
with dense, handsome foliage, of rich-green, glossy, laurel-like 
leaves, and fine large blue fragrant flowers. 

13. P. Loudoni.—Bears brilliant crimson flowers. One of the 
choicest of the species, but altogether unknown in this country, 
I believe. 

14. P. lunata.—A most extensive climber, remarkable for its 
curious crescent-formed leaves; bears constantly in great pro¬ 
fusion early in the morning greenish-yellow flowers of moderate 
size. Of no great merit. 

15. P. Middletoniana.—A handsome species with fine red-and- 
green three-lobed leaves; bears, in May, very large exquisitely 
beautiful flowers, bright azure-blue with rings of pure white. 

16. P. minima.—Flowers small and insignificant, succeeded by 
dark-blue berries much like Sloes: a mere weed. 

17. P. princeps.—A handsome species, bearing scarlet flowers; 
has been introduced into this country, but found unable to endure 
the climate. 

18. P. punctata. — Bears greenish-white flowers of moderate 
size, and is only interesting for its foliage of curious two-pronged 
leaves. 

19. P. quadrangularis, or Buonaparteana.—Mentioned as cc a 
superb species with flowers of a most superb colour.” A strong 
woody climber, with stout quadrangular stems and large heart- 
shaped leaves, seven or eight inches across : not unconunon in the 
gardens about Calcutta, where it blossoms during the Rains. Sir 
J. Paxton says, that in France it is grafted upon P. cserulea, and 
flowers and fruits the same season as grafted, when not above two 
feet high. 

20. P. racemosa.—This very choice and handsome* plant bears 
deep-red or scarlet flowers in March. It thrives very indifferently 
in this climate, and can only be propagated by grafting upon a 
stronger species. 

21. P. rotundifolia.—Bears pale-green insignificant flowers: an 
uninteresting plant. 

2 A 
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22. P. serratifolia.—Bears in May large, very handsome, laven¬ 
der-coloured flowers. 

Murueuja. 

M. ocellata.—A most ornamental climbing shrub* native of the 
West Indies, beautiful, if only for its very handsome curtain of 
foliage, which entirely conceals whatever support it is trained to 
with its densely crowded, curious, transversely oval leaves ; bears 
during the whole of the Cold months a profusion of beautiful 
crimson flowers of moderate size, much like those of the Passion¬ 
flower ; succeeded by a crop of small purple berries. 

Tacsonia. 

A genus of climbing plants, in most respects very similar to the 
Passion-flower; but not, perhaps, so handsome. None have as yet 
been found able to exist in the plains of India. 

1. T. pinnatistipula.—Plants of this species have been intro¬ 
duced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but, as I understand, 
soon died off. 

2. P. mollissima.—This thrives well, and produces fruit abund¬ 
antly at Ootacamund, whence 1 brought down to Calcutta several 
plants; but all soon perished. 


YIOLACE2E. 

Viola. 

1. V. odorata— Sweet-scented Violet,— Of this old familiar 
flower many varieties are cultivated in Europe, both single and 
double; but in this country I have seen none but the commonest 
single kind. Plants are easily raised from seed in October, and if 
during the intervening months sheltered from sun and rain, neither 
of which they can bear in excess, and repotted in the following 
October, will blossom in the Cold weather. 

2. V. cucililata.—This, and the two following, which much re¬ 
semble the preceding, and blossom likewise in the Cold weather, 
require little care to be taken of them, but are not much valued 
from the flowers being entirely scentless. Propagated by division 
of the roots. 

3. V, primulgefolia. 
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4. V. serpens.—Bears small white flowers of little interest; but 
the plant is pretty for its peculiar, heart-shaped, pointed leaves. 

5. V. tricolor— Heartsease—Pansy. —As this plant cannot 
exist during the Hot and Rain seasons of this country, it must he 
treated simply as an annual in the Cold season* 


TAMARICACE2E. 

Tamarix. 

1. T. Galliea, var. Indica — Tamarisk — Jau. — A native of 
Europe, as well as of this country, in the northern parts of which 
it covers large districts as a common jungul shrub; and is much 
in use with the natives for making baskets: very graceful and 
feather-like in its growth; particularly pleasing when in blossom, 
and covered with its numberless little spikes of small pink flowers. 

2. T. dioica.—A native also of this country: a very graceful 
and ornamental shrub, of light feather-branches, somewhat resem¬ 
bling the Casuarina; exceedingly pleasing when in full blossom, 
as it nearly always is, with its little stems terminating in a spike 
of small lilac flowers. 


CRASSULACE2E. 

Crassula. 

C. nitida, and C. miniata.—Small herbaceous pot-plants of a 
succulent nature, very showy and beautiful when in flower, with 
their trusses of crimson blossom, much like that of a Phlox. I 
brought down plants from Ootacamund, where they thrive well, 
but found them unable to exist in the climate of the plains, as is 
indeed the case with the majority of plants of this description, 
natives of the Cape. 

Kalanchoe. 

1. K. heterophylla.—An herbaceous plant with thick succulent 
leaves, weedy-looking, and hardly suited for the garden, though 
"somewhat cheerful when in blossom in February with Its bright- 
yellow oxalis-like flowers. 

2. K. laeiniata, and 

3. K. varians.—Much the same bind of plants as the preceding, 

2 a 2 
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but somewhat different in the form and divided character of the 
leaves. 

Bryophyllmn, 

B. calyeinum.—An herbaceous plant, in some places found grow¬ 
ing common by the way-side; well known for the curious property 
its thick succulent leaves have of throwing out roots and soon 
becoming young plants by merely lying upon the surface of the 
damp ground; very ornamental when in blossom in February 
with its numerous large globular-form flowers of pale-green tinged 
with red, drooping prettily like little bells from their erect flower- 
stem. 


TURNERACE2E. 

Turnera. 

1. T. trioniflora.—A small herbaceous shrub, native of Brazil, 
with oval dull-green leaves two inches long; bears, mostly in the 
Cold season, large, cistus-like, sparkling, cream-white flowers, with 
dark-^pufple eye. Propagated by division. 

2. T. ulmifolia.—Of the same size as the last; bears its lanceo¬ 
late shining leaves crowded on the summit of the stems, above 
which are borne at all seasons its large dull-yellow flowers; met 
with growing out of old walls about Calcutta. 


CISTACEiE, 

Cistus. 

C. ladaniferus— Gum-Cistus. —Neither this handsome shrub of 
the English gardens, nor any other species of Cistus, exists in 
India. 

Cochlospermum. 

C. Gossypium.—Dr. Roxburgh calls this “ a large beautiful tree.” 
The numerous large yellow expanded flowers it produces in March 
and April when it is perfectly leafless, are handsome in themselves, 
but not sufficiently so to compensate at the time for the ugliness of 
the great bare unsightly stems. 
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BRASSICACE2E. 

Cheiranthus. 

C. Cheiri— Wallflower. —No Wallflower worthy of notice is 
ever seen in gardens about Calcutta; plants raised from country 
seed produce poor weedy flowers; those raised from imported seed, 
and kept over from one Cold season to another, never blossom at 
all, though in the North-West Provinces they blossom freely 
enough, some bearing fine double flowers. 


CAPPARIDACEiE. 

Capparis. 

1. C. horrida.—An extensively straggling thorny shrub. The 
young shoots and leaves have a rich, glossy, chesnut-coloured tinge, 
contrasting beautifully with the numerous large white tassel-formed 
flowers, borne in February and March. Unsuited for the garden, 
but might be ornamental used as a hedge, for which it is well 
adapted, being quite impenetrable. 

2. G. triphylla.—A remarkably pretty, compact, bushy, small 
shrub, with round-oval, rigid, deep-green leaves, an inch long; 
ornamental only for its foliage, as here, I believe, it produces no 
flowers. 


STERCULIACEiE. 

Helicteres. 

H. Isora— Screw-tree. —A small tree of no beauty, either for 
its foliage or the small pale red flowers it bears, but interesting for 
the curious screw-like form in which the seed-pods twist round each 
other. 

Sterculia. 

S. coccinea.—A small tree, with rich showy foliage of lanceolate 
leaves, very ornamental when, about the end of May, the large 
velvety, deep crimson-scarlet seed-vessels, split open, and disclose 
the small, purple, prune-like seeds attached to them. 
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BYTTNERIACEJS. 

Abroma. 

A. augusta.—A shrub of considerable size, with large, roundish, 
cordate leaves, of a dark sombre green; bears in the Rains large, 
pendulous, eardrop-like, dull, blood-coloured flowers, succeeded by 
large, curious, five-winged capsules. A character of gloom 
pervades the whole plant, contrasting pleasingly with the many 
other of the gay things of the garden, though perhaps hardly 
ornamental enough to entitle it to the large space it takes up. 
Propagated by seed. 

Dombeya. 

A genus of very large plump-formed shrubs, mostly natives of 
Bourbon; they take up a great deal of room, are coarse-looking, 
and only ornamental when in blossom, being then one entire mass 
of colour, from their numberless corymbs of middle-sized flowers 
each by itself not very pretty. Propagated only by layering. 

1. D. palmata.—Has seven-lobed, palmate, smooth, glossy-green 
leaves; bears in November greenish-white scentless flowers. 

2. D. cuspidata.—Has rough three-lobed leaves, longer than 
broad; bears in September pinkish scentless flowers, 

3. D. acutangula,—Leaves three-lobed, larger than those of the 
last, as broad as long; bears in December and January hydrangea¬ 
like corymbs of largish, round-petalled, pink-blush flowers, with a 
faint hawthom-blossom-like scent. 

4. D, viburnifolia.—Leaves similar in form to those of the last 
but larger, covered with soft hairs; bears in January densely- 
crowded corymbs of white narrow-petalled flowers, with an agree¬ 
able hawthorn-blossom fragrance. 

5. D. tiliaefolia.—Leaves heart-shaped and pointed; bears in 
the Cold season sweet-scented rose-coloured flowers; a smaller 
shrub and less easy of propagation than any of the preceding. 

Astrapasa. 

A. Walliehii.—Native of Madagascar; a tree of from twenty to 
thirty feet in height, but plants will blossom wheti only two or 
three feet high; has very large, roundish, heart-shaped, rough 
coarse leaves; bears in February, on long pendulous footstalks 
large compact bundles of small deep rose-coloured flowers with 
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yellow anthers. The flowers hang with their faces downwards, 
and, on small plants, can only be seen by being lifted np for 
inspection. Both Don and Sir J. Paxton say of it, that it is “ one 
of the finest plants ever introduced into Britain, and that when in 
flower nothing can exceed it in beauty.” It is not every one, 
perhaps, who will concur in this opinion. To me the beauty of 
the flowers seems of a very tawdry description. It requires a good 
soil and a shady situation. Mr. Ellis says, “ in its native home 
it always luxuriates on the banks of a stream, or grows near 
water.” * Propagated by layers, which take a very long time to 
root. 

Pterospermum. 

P. lanceaefolium.—A large tree, native of Assam, with lancehead¬ 
like leaves of a tawny russet colour, with the under surface dead- 
white ; bears in the Hot season large "white fragrant flow r ers; a 
small tree in the garden is a very ornamental object for the striking 
peculiarity of its dense handsome foliage. 


TROPCEOLACEiE. 

Tropoeolum. 

*None of the perennial species of this genus of beautifully-flower¬ 
ing plants will endure the heat of the plains. 


MALVACE2E. 

Alths&a. 

A. rosea — Hollyhock — Grool-khaira . — It is questionable 
whether this familiar biennial, except for old association, is worthy 
of cultivation in this country, as it produces here only single 
flowers, and those mostly of one colour—pink—and never the 
splendid double ones which render it so fine an ornament to 
gardens in England. Thfc seed should be sown in October, and, 
as the seedlings suffer severely from being transplanted, in the bed 
where the plants are intended to remain. The plants will sometimes 


* 4 Madagascar,’ p. 295. 
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blossom the same season, or continue on till the following one 
and blossom then. In the latter case, however, many will most 
probably perish in the Rains. 

Urena. 

U. lobata.—A small shrub, with roundish leaves, of so harsh and 
coarse a character, as all but to outweigh the beauty of the little 
rose-coloured flowers it bears. 

Hibiscus. 

The gardens of India are very rich in the number of handsome 
species of this genus that they contain. But although nearly all 
are very beautiful, there is not sufficient diversity of character in 
many to make it worth while to cultivate more than a select 
few. Most of them are very easily propagated by cuttings or by 
seed. 

1. H. mutabilis— Changeable Rose — G-ool-i-uj&ib .—A very 
common large bushy shrub, eight feet high, with large heart-shaped 
downy leaves; bears in October and November, in constant suc¬ 
cession, a profusion of large very handsome double flowers, some¬ 
what like immense double Roses; * white on first opening, then 
becoming cream-coloured, and finally of a deep rose tint. A most 
showy plant during the time it is in blossom: propagated by 
cuttings. The single-flowered kind, raised usually from seed, is 
not deserving a place in the garden. 

2. H. tortuosus*— Bala .—A middling - sized tree ; bears in 
February large, bright, primrose-coloured flowers, with a rich 
puce-coloured centre, changing, after they have been sometime 
open, entirely to crimson; very beautiful when in full blossom and 
covered with flowers, some so different in colour from others as to 
seem hardly to belong to the same plant. 

3. H. collinus.—A small tree, with spreading branches and 
three-lobed, heart-shaped, smooth leaves; bears towards the end 
of the year large, full-expanding, pale rose-coloured flowers, with 
dark puce-coloured eye; most ornamental when in blossom, the 
flowers, relieved against the rich green foliage, presenting quite a 
dazzling appearance. 

4. H. Lampas.—A largish tree with heart-shaped leaves; bears 
deep primrose flowers with a dark purple eye; a very common 
tree at Madras, planted along the road-side. 
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5. H. heterophyllus,—A small tree with long narrow leaves; 
very ornamental when grown of a small size; hears during the 
Hot season largish flowers of the palest primrose colour, almost 
pure white, with the edges prettily pencilled with pink, and with a 
dark blood-coloured eye. 

6 . H. Syriacus— Grurlml .—A bushy shrub four or five feet high ? 
very common in gardens in all parts of India ; leaves, towards the 
base wedge-shaped, towards the apex three-lobed; bears during 
the Hot and Rain seasons large blue-lilac flowers with dark-purple 
eye. In the Cold season the wood of the past year should be well 
cut in. 

a. A variety with double flowers of the same colour. 

/3. A variety also with double white flowers; but this, from- some 
unassignable cause, is rarely seen to blossom in a thriving con¬ 
dition. 

7 . A variety likewise, the handsomest far of any, with leaves 
somewhat larger, and double pure-white flowers with fine dark- 
crimson eye. 

7. H. Rosa Sinensis— Chinese Shoe-plant— Juwa. —A wider- 
spreading and more diffuse-growing shrub than the last, with much 
more agreeable character of foliage; leaves ovate, ending in a 
prolonged point, saw-edged, but not lobed; in almost constant 
blossom with its brilliant crimson-scarlet flowers, with the long 
pretty column of pistil and stamens projecting from their centre. 
Never known to produce seed here. 

a. A magnificent variety, with flowers full four times the usual 
size, I saw in blossom at Bangalore, lately introduced, I was told, 
from Kew. 

/3. A variety is common with double flowers, but in my estima¬ 
tion not so pleasing as the one bearing single flowers. 

7 . A variety also is met with’ having pale, straw-coloured, 
double flowers. 

S. A variety also with double salmon-coloured flowers with 
crimson centre. 

8 . H. liliiflorus.—A shrub of the same size as the two preceding 
but of more tree-like growth ; leaves somewhat leathery, oval, with 
their edges quite entire ; bears flowers similar in form to the single 
ones of the last, but of a beautiful salmon-colour. There are one 
or two varieties of this charming plant, differing in the colour of 
the flowers. It bears no seed, and is rather difficult of propaga- 
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tion, as cuttings do not strike; it can only be increased by 
layering. 

9. H. Jerroldianus.—A small, very choice, herbaceous plant; 
bears in the Hot season very large splendid flowers of a fine 
carmine-crimson. The stem dies down in October, and the root 
lies dormant till the approach of the warm weather. 

Malvaviscus. 

M. arboreus.—A large, ill-looking, woody shrub, of tree-like 
growth, with rather small, heart-shaped, three-lobed, coarse leaves, 
only to be commended for the numerous, brilliant, small, crimson- 
scarlet, half-closed flowers it constantly bears. Should be un¬ 
sparingly pruned in the Cold season. Yields seed abundantly, in 
small berries, ripening first pure white and afterwards deep 
scarlet. 

Paritium. 

P. tiliaceum.—A small tree with heart-shaped leaves; bears 
nearly always, large, hibiscus-like, sulphur-coloured flowers, with 
dark-puce eye. 

Abutilon. 

1 , A. Bedfordianum.—A tall-growing herbaceous shrub, with 
rich foliage of s luxuriantly-green palmate leaves; bears in the 
Cold season very large, pendulous, eardrop-like flowers, with 
folded petals of a pale orange colour, prettily pencilled with brown 
lines. A very choice plant, and one of great beauty when in full 
blossom; very tender ; shelter from the violence of both sun and 
rain is indispensable for it It should be renewed annually, which 
may be done either from seed or by cuttings. 

2. A. striatum.—A smaller but more woody kind of plant than 
the last, and one that will better bear exposure; bears similar 
flowers, but of about one-third of the size. To secure good plants 
it is necessary to renew it annually from cuttings. 


POLYGALACE2EL 

Securidaca. 

1. S. virgata.—A large, handsome, scandent shrub, with elliptical 
leaves two inches long ; if unsupported, of a very sprawling habit, 
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covering a large space of ground. Blossoms in March with an 
unlimited profusion of sprays of lively rose-coloured flowers, 
having much of the appearance of an Indigo. Propagated by 
layers. 

2. S. Brownei. 

3. S. scandens.—Plants of these last two are met with in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 1 have not seen them in blossom. 


SAPINDACE2E. 

Kolreuteria. 

K. paniculata.—Mrs. Loudon describes this as “ a middle- 
sized tree, native of China; very ornamental from its large 
variously-divided foliage, and its conspicuous terminal compound 
spikes of rich yellow flowers. 55 Dr. Voigt mentions it as existing 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but I have been unable to 
meet with it there. 

Dodonsea. 

1 . D. dioica.—An exceedingly pleasing, evergreen, large bushy 
shrub, with foliage strongly resembling that of the Arbutus. 
Flowers pale green and insignificant. It thrives well in the North- 
West Provinces, where its large expanse of cheerful green, foliage 
is very refreshing to the eye.* Propagated by seed which it bears 
abundantly. 

2. D. Burmanniana.—Presents very little difference to the last, 
except that its leaves are somewhat larger. 

Filicium. 

F. decipiens.—Native of Ceylon; a tree of considerable size 
and of extreme beauty, remarkable for the resemblance its foliage 
bears to the fronds of a Fern, hence its name ; met with in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but, I believe, not elsewhere about 
Calcutta. 
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MALPIGHIACEiE. 

MalpigMa. 

BARBADOES CHERRY. 

A genus of very ornamental small shrubs; propagated easily 
by cuttings. The undermentioned are common in Calcutta 
gardens:— 

1. M. glabra. —A small shrub with very agreeable foliage of 
oval, pointed, smooth, shining deep-green leaves, three inches long; 
bears, in May and November, from the axils of its leaves, numer¬ 
ous little umbels of small pretty pale-purple flowers, with a knob 
of yellow anthers in the centre. 

2. M. urens.—A small shrub with dark-green myrtle-like leaves, 
contrasting beautifully with its small pure-white flowers. 

3. M. eoccifera.—A very charming small shrub, with densely- 
crow^ded diminutive holly-like leaves; presents a delightful ap¬ 
pearance when covered with its bright sparkling-white buds just 
about to open. Flowers, when expanded, pale pink, succeeded by 
cherry-like berries of the size of a pea. 

Banisteria. 

1. B. laurifolia.—An extensively climbing shrub, with lanceolate 
dark olive-green rigid leaves, eminently ornamental when in 
blossom from January to April, and densely covered with large 
compact trusses of bright golden-yellow flowers. Propagated by 
layers. 

2. B. argentea.—Has leaves larger than those of the preceding, 
very ornamental for the silvery hue of their under surface. 

Hiptage. 

H. Madablota.—A very large rampant shrub of scandent habit, 
with lanceolate pointed leaves, seven inches long; handsome when 
in full blossom with its profuse trusses of white and yellow fragrant 
flowers, somewhat resembling those of the Horse-chesnut, in the 
month of February. 

Gamarea. 

C. lucida.—A small tree, of coarse woody character; constantly 
in blossom with numberless beautiful compact clusters of small 
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flowers; those in the upper part of a bright pale-red, and those 
in the lower part pure white. 


TERNSTROMIACE2E. 

Camellia. 

C. Japonica.—Of all the choice plants to he met with in Cal¬ 
cutta none perhaps is so much coveted and prized as the Camellia ; 
indeed it is rarely seen except in the collections of those who have 
the facility of procuring it direct from China. If thought worth 
the expense and trouble, it might no doubt be obtained with ease 
from Europe; but in this country there appears no prospect of its 
being brought to exist long in a thriving condition. Three years, 
it is said, is the longest period that it continues to blossom satis¬ 
factorily here; after that it begins to die off, or produce only 
worthless flowers. It blossoms towards the end of the Cold 
season. 

Thea. 

TEA-PLANT. 

T. Chinensis.—“ The collective name for T. Bohea, T. viridis, 
T. Assamica, &c„” according to Dr. Seemann, who further ob¬ 
serves :— 

“ There is only one species of the Tea-plant yielding the Tea of 
Commerce. The belief that Thea Bohea yielded the Blaclr, and 
Thea viridis the Green Tea of Commerce, has been long exploded.” * 

Plants, raised from seed one Cold season in the plains, will 
blossom if preserved till the following, but will not survive long 
afterwards. The leaves are elliptical, saw-edged, and of a deep 
shining green, contrasting well with the flowers, which resemble 
much those of a Bramble, more interesting from association than 
from any beauty they possess. 


CLUSIACE2E. 

Mesua. 

M. ferrea —Nagsura Chum,pa .—A tree of too large growth for 
any ordinary garden; bears in February, in great profusion, large 
* ‘ Transactions of the Lmnsean Society/ vol. xx. p 350. 
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white four-petalled flowers, with large yellow eye formed of its 
numerous crowded stamens, which scent the air with delightful 
fragrance for a wide distance around. Propagated by seed, which 
must be sown where the tree is to remain, as the young plants, it 
is said, do not bear transplanting. 

Calophyllum. 

G. Inophyllum —Sultana Ohumpa .—A tree of considerable size, 
with most noble foliage of large, elliptical, rich, polished, dark- 
green leaves; bears in June drooping racemes of large white 
delightfully fragrant flowers; succeeded by numerous large seeds, 
from which it may be easily propagated. 


HYP1EICAC EM. 

Hypericum. 
st. John’s wort. 

1. H. Chinense.—A small bushy shrub, two feet high, with neat 
pleasing foliage of narrow elliptical leaves, two inches long; nearly 
constantly in blossom with cheerful, bright-yellow, many-stamened 
flowers: propagated by division. 

2. H. pallens.—A poor little w r eedy plant, about a foot high; 
valueless for the garden. 


NYMPHiEACEAE. 

This and the following Order consist entirely of aquatic plants, 
some of which are very ornamental in a garden that has water 
suited to contain them. Most may be raised from seed. Sow the 
seed in a shallow earthen pan, such as a flowerpot feeder, filled 
with earth; and then place this pan into a somewhat larger and 
deeper vessel, which must be carefully filled, and afterwards kept 
constantly supplied with water. When the seeds have germi¬ 
nated, remove the small pan of earth, containing them, from the 
the larger vessel, and cautiously lower it, just as it is, in the piece 
of water where the plant is desired to grow. 
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Some of the small species may be grown in large earthen vessels 
sunk to the rim in the earth, and kept filled with water. These 
when properly attended to have a very pleasing and refreshing 
appearance, especially if in some situation near the entrance to the 
house, surrounded by potted plants of different kinds. 

Euryale. 

Eu. ferox.—A small plant; native of India ; remarkable prin¬ 
cipally for its curious bristling foliage; flowers small blue, and of 
no interest whatever; well adapted for growing in an earthen 
vessel, as above described. 

Victoria. 

V. regia.—This noble aquatic, native of South America, thrives 
well in the tanks about Calcutta, and produces its magnificent 
blossoms principally in the Cold season. The flower is of immense 
size, as much sometimes as a foot in diameter, white tinted with 
rose-colour, and passes through three distinct stages in the process 
of expanding, with the interval of a day between each stage', and 
is almost equally beautiful during each of these stages. When 
perfectly expanded it almost immediately dies off. By some the 
leaf will be considered an object of even as much interest as the 
flower. In its upper surface it resembles a large round tea-tray, 
three or four feet in diameter, laid upon the water; and in its 
lower surface it presents a most curious and complicated network 
of fibres, from which project a very formidable array of thorns. 
The plant is found not to exist more than two years, when its place 
must be supplied by a fresh one raised from seed, which in the 
vicinity of Calcutta it bears abundantly. If the seeds have to be 
conveyed to a long distance, it has been found that they will only 
retain their vitality by being kept in phials of pure water. ‘ All 
attempts at introducing the plant into this country failed till Dr. 
Wallich resorted to this plan. The seeds are sometimes very long 
in germinating. Mr. M‘Murray states:— 

«< Two of the Victoria Begia seed, presented to the Society by the 
late Dr. Wallich on the 8th November, 1851, have germinated during 
this month, after lying in the gumlah of mud and water for two 
years and nine months. 55 * 


4 Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society/ vol. ix. p. 49. 
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A very full description of this plant, with fine illustrations, is to be 
found in the first volume of the ‘ Gardener’s Magazine of Botany,’ 

Nymphsea. 

1. N. eserulea.—Native of Egypt: a small and most desirable 
plant; admirably adapted for growing in some conspicuous place 
in a large earthen vessel sunk to the rim in the ground. Its 
beautiful many-petalled flowers are of the size of a tulip, blue 
with a yellow centre, and ejttt a most delightful fragrance, like 
that of orris-root. Bears seed abundantly. 

2. N. stellata,—Native of the jheels of Bengal, where, when in 
blossom and seen at a little distance, it might be taken for the 
last; but the flowers are not so double, and have no scent. 

3. N. pubescens and N. edulis.—Are white Water-lilies, com¬ 
mon in waste pieces of water about Bengal, but have no pretensions 
to the beauty of N. alba so common in England. 

4. N. rubra.—Native of Bengal; very handsome when in blos¬ 
som with its large and brilliant-red flowers. 

5. N. versicolor.—Native of Bengal; bears large rose-coloured 
flowers. 


NELUMBIACEiE. 

Nelumbium. 

1. N. speciosum— Water-bear— Pudum — Eunwul — A large, 
and, when in blossom, very beautiful plant, common in tanks and 
jheels in every part of India. Bears in the Hot season very large, 
double, rose-coloured handsome flowers. It produces seed abund¬ 
antly in curious, drooping, cone-shaped seed-vessels. The seeds 
are sown by enclosing them in a ball of clay and throwing them 
into the water. 

2. N. luteum— The Yellow Water-bean.— Native of Caro¬ 
lina ; a small plant exists in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society. I am not informed whether it has ever flowered-or not. 


MAGNOEIACEAE. 

Talauma. 

T. pumila.—A very delightful shrub, about five feet high, native 
of China, and not uncommon in the Calcutta gardens, would be 
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very handsome if the foliage only remained in a healthy con¬ 
dition, but owing to climate or some unexplained cause, has nearly 
always a shabby appearance, from a great part of each leaf be¬ 
coming decayed. Possibly this may arise from its being usually 
planted in a situation too exposed to the sun. Bears at nearly all 
seasons, but principally in the Cold weather, pure-white globular 
flowers of the size of a Tulip, opening in the evening and falling 
off the next morning. A single flower will perfume the garden 
for a great distance around with its quince-like fragrance : propa¬ 
gated by layers, and by cuttings in sand. 

Magnolia. 

1. M. grandifiora.—A small tree, fifteen feet or more in height, 
native of Carolina; noted for the beauty of its noble laurel-like 
foliage; considered one of the choicest plants in Calcutta, where 
it thrives with difficulty, and only as a shrub of moderate size. 
Bears in April its grand white fragrant flowers, and in August 
occasionally ripens seeds, which are of the size of a Tamarind- 
stone and of a brilliant red. Propagated by gootee, but with 
extreme difficulty. 

2. M. fuscata—A small ramous shrub, two or three feet high ; 
native of China; with exceedingly neat foliage, somewhat resem¬ 
bling that of a Camellia: bears in March small pale-yellow or 
cream-coloured finely fragrant flowers. 

3. M. pterocarpa.— A large handsome tree, native of India, 
with large noble leaves; bears in April in unbounded profusion its 
large, pure-white, globular-formed, finely fragrant flowers. 

Michelia. 

M* Champaca— CTiumpa .—A small tree, about twenty feet high, 
very common in Bengal, with very fine foliage; bears, principally 
at the beginning and end of the Cold weather, numerous large 
narrow-petalled flowers of a dull, lifeless, lemon-colour, emitting 
for a wide distance around a most delicious fragrance. 

After flowering, the tree often becomes so exhausted by the 
prodigious quantity of large yellow berries it ripens, as hardly to 
recover itself and produce a flower for a year or more afterwards. 
This, no doubt, might be obviated by timely removal of the berries 
as they set. 
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ANONACE2E. 

Artabotrys. 

A. odoratissimus.—A large shrub, native of this country, of 
scandent tendency, with dense foliage of handsome, lanceolate, 
glossy, pure-green leaves; bears, principally in the Rains, mode¬ 
rate-sized irregular-formed flowers, very similar to those of the 
Custard-apple, of a heavy, pale yellow colour, generally hidden 
out of sight under the leaves, whence they emit agreeable gusts of 
perfume, somewhat like that of over-ripe Apples: very ornamental 
when covered with its small, golden, pear-like fruit. 


DILLENIACEiE. 

Dilienia. 

D. speciosa— Chulta .—A large and very common tree of this 
country, remarkably handsome for its foliage of noble, pointed, 
elliptical leaves; bears, in July, very large, pure-white, fragrant 
flowers, with yellow anthers: very ornamental likewise in the Cold 
weather, when bearing in abundance its large, round, green fruits, 
of the size nearly of a child's head. 


RANUNCTJLACE2E. 

Clematis. 

Some two or three species of Clematis are to be met with in the 
gardens of Calcutta, but hone worth mentioning as in any way 
ornamental. 

Anemone. 

1- A. ooronaria— Florists' Anemone.— A small tuberous plant, 
producing flowers of extraordinary beauty, single and double, in 
almost endless variety. The tubers must be imported each season 
from England in time for planting in October. They blossom 
about March. They succeed well also in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. When at Ferozepore I imported tubers, which blossomed 
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well without much care bestowed upon them. While there I also 
raised plants from seed; the seed being of a woolly nature is 
easily transmitted in a letter: I took up the young tubers on the 
approach of the Hot weather, and kept them in the house till the 
following Cold season, and then planted them in pots, where they 
blossomed very freely and beautifully. But I found that both 
imported and seedling tubers became worn out and worthless after 
once blossoming. 

They require a light soil of common mould and decayed vege¬ 
table matter, or very old, rotted cow-manure and river-sand. The 
tubers should be planted about two inches deep in a hole into 
which a pinch of sand has been dropped. 

2. A. Japonica.—A native of China, from whence it was sent 
here some years ago by Mr. Fortune, but though thriving well has 
never blossomed. The flowers are said to be three inches across, 
of a fine crimson, borne in profusion. It is fibrous-rooted and 
described as inhabiting damp woods on the edges of rivulets, and 
as preferring a moist loamy soil. 

Hepatica. 

This pretty little flowering plant so common in English gardens 
is unknown in India. 

Ranunculus. 

R. asiaticus.—The Florists 5 Ranunculus, with its numberless 
lovely varieties, including those of the sorts called Persian, Scotch, 
and Turban, is cultivated in this country much in the same way 
as that adopted for the Anemone. Plants in blossom are exhi¬ 
bited sometimes in Calcutta at the Horticultural Shows. 

Aquilegia. 

A. vulgaris— Columbine. —This pretty and familiar plant may 
be raised from seed in October, and preserved through the Hot 
and Rain seasons till the following Cold weather, when, though 
thriving vigorously, it is seldom, if ever, disposed to blossom, at 
least in the locality of Calcutta. 

PaBonia. 

PJEONY. 

A genus of plants celebrated for their great splendid flowers. 
Paeonies have several times been introduced into this country, but 

2 b 2 
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their cultivation has been attended with no success whatever, as 
they are unable to bear the heat of the climate. Even in the more 
congenial locality, as it might be thought, of Ootacamund, the 
attempt to cultivate them has uniformly proved a failure* 


FUMARIACEJE. 

Dielytra. 

D. spectabilis.—This beautiful herbaceous shrub, remarkable Tor 
its curious pendulous locket-shaped flowers, was sent in 1856 by 
Mr. Fortune from China to this country, but was found unable to 
exist in the climate. 


BERBERIDACEiE. 

Nandina. 

N. domestiea— Sacred Bamboo op China. —A very handsome 
shrub, from five to six feet high, with light and airy bipinnate 
foliage of small, narrow, myrtle-like leaflets. Mr. Fortune says 
that 

“ In China in the month of January large quantities of its 
branches are hawked about the streets; each of the branches is 
covered with a large bunch of red berries, not very unlike those of 
the common Holly, and, when contrasted with the dark shining 
leaves, are singularly ornaiaental.” * 

Large plants have been for many years in the Calcutta Bota¬ 
nical Gardens, and thrive well there, but never, as far as I 
can learn, blossom. In March of the year 1862, however, I 
observed a solitary small plant in the Gardens of the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society bearing a few flowers. The flowers borne in 
panicles are of a dull white colour with yellow anthers, and of 
little interest. 

Berberis. 

BERBERRY. 

A rather numerous genus, several species of which are regarded 
as highly ornamental in English gardens. The four or five that 
can grow in the plains of India are not objects of much beauty. 

* ‘ Tea Districts,’ p. 122. 
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1. B. asiatica.—A middle-sized shrub, with thorny stems and 
leaves, in general aspect of a pale ashy green. Loudon describes 
it thus:—“ The flowers are yellow and beautiful; berries purplish 
with a fine bloom, and decaying leaves yellow and red.” 

2. B. aristata, var. fioribunda.—Very similar in general appear¬ 
ance to the last. 

3. B. Fortuniana.—A deep-green smooth bush, native of China, 
introduced by Mr. Fortune. Leaves pinnate with three to four 
pairs of leaflets and an odd terminal one. Bears pretty racemes 
of -small, bright yellow flowers in the Rains, agreeably relieved by 
the dark-green foliage of narrow’, lanceolate, saw-edged leaflets. 
No doubt an exceedingly beautiful plant grown in a climate that 
suits it. 

4. B. Leschenaultii, syn. Mahonia pinnata — Holly-leaved 
Berberry. —Native of the Nilgherries, mentioned by Dr. Yoig 
as blossoming here in January. I have never met with it. 


VITAOE2E* 

Cissus. 

C. discolor—A very cflfeice, slender, creeping plant, with foliage, 
when in a thriving condition, of exquisite beauty. Leaves lanceo¬ 
late, about five inches long, mottled with red, white, and dark 
green, with the richest velvet-like lustre, borne upon delicate, pale- 
red stems. Produces in the Cold season pale, minute, insignifi¬ 
cant flowers. Requires a light, porous soil, through which water 
will drain away freely, and absolute exclusion from the sun. A 
humid atmosphere and a dark situation are most congenial to it 
Propagated by cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. 

Leea. 

L. sanguinea.—A very large, herbaceous plant, w^h pinnate 
foliage of large, long, lanceolate leaflets; of rather weedy cha¬ 
racter, but handsome during the Rains for the mingled bright* 
crimson red flowers and berries it bears in large flat cymes, of the 
size of a mans expanded hand, much like those of Clerodendron 
squamatum. 
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PITTOSPORACEiE. 

Pittosporuxn. 

1. P. Tobira.—A large, bushy, very handsome shrub, four feet 
high; native of China; leaves two or three inches long, of obovate 
form, smooth-edged, coriaceous, of a cheerful, shining green. Its 
merit as an ornamental plant consists entirely in its neat dense 
foliage; for though Mrs. Loudon says that in England “ it bears 
large terminal clusters of white very fragrant flowers nearly all 
the summer/’ it seldom, if ever, blossoms here. 

P. Tobira, variegatum.—A pleasing variety of the above, having 
its leaves variegated with white. 

2. P. verticillatum.—A shrub bearing in most respects a strong 
resemblance to the last; bears in the Cold season terminal clusters 
of white flowers, perfectly inodorous, very small, and not very 
interesting. 

Sollya. 

S. heterophylla.—A slender climbing plant; bears small cymes 
of five-lobed flowers, not large, but of a beautiful azure blue. 
Dr. Voigt mentions it as growing here and blossoming in 
December. I have never met with i% or heard of its being 
here now. 


EPACRIDACE2E. 

Epacris. 

A genus of plants much cultivated in England for their very 
beautiful flowers, in general character somewhat resembling 
Heaths. Altogether unknown, I believe, in India. 


ERICA0E2E. 

Erica. 

HEATH. 

A most extensive genus of plants, nearly all natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and, except in the solitary instances recorded 
below, altogether unknown in this country. 
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E. speciosa.—Of this Mr. M‘Murray, gardener of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, exhibited in February, 1854, a specimen, 
with the following remarks:— 

“ The accompanying plant of Cape Heath in flower is the produce 
of one kind of the seed sown in October, 1852, from which it will 
be seen that the plant has made a good growth since that time, and 
is probably the first plant of the sort which has flowered in Bengal. 
In addition to this variety of heath, there are in the garden ten 
other kinds raised from the same batch of seed, equally as healthy, 
but not so large.” * 

How long these plants survived I am not aware. They were 
not in existence two years afterwards. 

Arbutus. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE. 

Altogether unknown in India. 

Azalea. 

Plants of Azalea, received but a short time previous, sent by 
Mr. Fortune from China, were exhibited in bloom at one of the 
Calcutta Horticultural Shows; but no plant of this genus can 
survive the heat of an Indian climate. 

Kalmia. 

Quite unknown in this country. 

Rhododendron. 

No species of this genus of superbly-flowering trees can exist in 
the plains. 


AURANTIACE2E. 

Murraya. 

1. M. exotica— China Box — Kdminee .—A large, common, and 
very handsome bushy shrub, about nine feet high, in general aspect 
much resembling a Box-tree, with neat, shining, dark-green foliage 
of pinnate leaves; leaflets six or eight, an inch or two long, 
alternate, oboyate, rigid, and quite smooth: bears several times 

# ‘ Journal of Agri-Hort, Boo,/ vol. ix, p. 10. 
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during the Hot and Rain seasons, at uncertain periods, in vast 
profusion, corymbs of not large white flowers, which, for the day 
or so that they last, scent the air all round with a delicious honey- 
like fragrance; bears in the Cold season numerous small red 
berries, not unlike those of the Holly. Propagated by cuttings. 

2. M. Sumatrana—Similar to the last, but the leaflets somewhat 
larger. Flowers largish, white, sweet-scented; borne one on a 
footstalk. 

Clausena. 

C. heptaphylla— Pdn-Kupoor — Kurun-Phool .—A small shrub 
three feet high, with smooth oval leaves two or three inches long, 
which when rubbed or bruised emit a most agreeable fragrance, 
like that of anise-seed; bears in March insignificant greenish-yellow 
flowers, succeeded by little green berries. Propagated by cut¬ 
tings. 

Micromelum. 

M. integerrimum.—A small shrub with large leaves; bears in 
March very small, greenish-white, exceedingly fragrant flowers, 
and afterwards bunches of little bright orange-coloured berries, 
which when bruised emit an overpowering fragrance. 

Luvunga. 

L. scandens—A climbing shrub, native of Sylhet, with lanceo¬ 
late pointed leaves six inches long; described as bearing corymbs 
of middle-sized, delightfully-fragrant, white flowers. Formerly, I 
believe, in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but not there now. 

Citrus. 

A genus of fruit-trees described elsewhere; all, without excep¬ 
tion, most delightful ornaments to the garden, alike for their 
foliage, their flowers, and their fruits. 


CEDRELAOE2E. 

Swietenia. 

S. Maliagoni— Mahogany - tree.— -An immense timber-tree, 
with beautiful foliage of moderate-sized, ovate, rich-green leaves. 
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Dwarf shrubby plants may be obtained by propagating from 
cuttings, which have a very ornamental appearance in any spot 
where a mass of refreshing green foliage is required. The large 
full-grown trees sometimes met with about Calcutta produce seed, 
from which young plants may be raised. 


MELIACEiE. 

Melia. 

M. sempervirens— Bukayun .—A small, and though exceedingly 
common, when in a thriving condition, remarkably handsome tree, 
especially when in blossom, with its numerous, small, fragrant, 
lilac-coloured flowers. Foliage very similar to that of the Ash. 

Aglaia. 

A. odorata.—An exceedingly handsome bushy shrub, native of 
China, three or four feet high, with neat ternate leaves of lanceo¬ 
late, smooth, deep-green, shining leaflets, two or three inches long. 
Blossoms at uncertain times in the Hot and Rain seasons, with a 
prodigious number of bright-yellow flowers, of the size and form 
of a pin’s head, delightfully fragrant. Mr. Fortune says the flowers 
are much used by the Chinese for scenting their teas. Don states 
that the berries it bears are eatable when ripe; but it is never 
known to bear any here. Propagated by cuttings. 


EUTACEJ, 

Erythrochiton. 

E. Braziliensis—A small tree, described as having “ foliage 
fragrant with the scent of Oranges, and bearing large white 
flowers with fine red calyxes.” Apparently unsuited to this 
climate, as the two or three specimens in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens in pots look stunted and unthriving. 

Lemonia. 

L. spectabilis.—A most charming shrub, native of Cuba, with 
ternate leaves of equal-sized, obovate, smooth, rich, polished-green 
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leaflets about two inches long, contrasting handsomely with the 
cork-like bark of the stems, and which, when * bruised, have an 
agreeable fragrance like that of Fraxinella ; nearly always in 
blossom with bright, crimson-pink, five-lobed flowers, of the size of a 
four-anna piece; requires shade and moisture to give the foliage 
the rich deep verdant green, which renders this plant so beautiful. 
Produces seed abundantly in the Cold season, which, before ripen¬ 
ing, should be tied up in muslin, or is sure to fall and be lost. 
Propagated also by cuttings. 

There is a variety with pale-pink flowers, but not so handsome. 

Boronia—Crowea—Correa—Calodendron—Diosma—Barosma— 
Agathosma. 

The numerous species of these several genera, the three first 
natives of New Holland and the remainder of the Cape, are for 
the most part very ornamental shrubs, producing beautiful flowers, 
and much cultivated in greenhouses in Europe, but not a single 
one is to be met with in this country, nor is it at all probable 
would be able to exist in the climate. 

Dictamnus. 

D. Fraxinella.—This old, familiar, fragrant-leaved plant of the 
English gardens is altogether unknown here. 

Euta. 

1. B. angustifolia — Rtje. — The prettily-formed hoary-green 
foliage of this small well-known herb, forms a pleasing variety 
amongst other pot-plants; bears in the Cold season greenish- 
yellow uninteresting flowers. Propagated by division. 

2. E. graveolens.—The common Rue of the English gardens, 
between which and the last the difference is not very perceptible, 
is, I believe, not met with here. 


SIMABURACEiE. 

Quassia. 

Q. amara.—A tree in Surinam, its native locality, of considerable 
size ; grows here to not more than about seven feet high, and is 
regarded as one of the choicest, as it certainly is one of the most 
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beautiful, plants of our Indian gardens; leaves unequally pinnate ; 
leaflets obovate, four inches long more or less; leafstalks with wide 
crimson-tinged wings: bears in April and May terminal racemes 
of erythrina-like bright crimson-scarlet flowers. Propagated by 
gootee, as well as by cuttings under a hand-glass in sand. 


ZYGQPHYLLACEiE. 

Tribulus. 

1. T. lanuginosus.—A low trailing plant with pinnate leaves; 
bears nearly always large bright-yellow sweet-scented flowers. 

2. T. cistoides.—A trailing herbaceous plant with pleasing 
dark-green foliage of pinnate leaves; bears throughout the year 
large pale-yellow flowers, much like widely-expanded Butter¬ 
cups. 


LINAGES. 

Linum (now called Reinwardtia). 

1. L. trigynum— JBusuntee — Gool-i-usTurufee .—A small herba¬ 
ceous shrub two feet high, common in most gardens, where, when 
in blossom in the Cold season, it is a most showy ornament, with 
its unbounded profusion of large, orange-yellow, rock-rose-like 
flowers. Propagated by division of roots. 

2. L. tetragynum.—A plant of the same size as the last, # with 
much larger leaves; equally showy with its large pale sulphur- 
coloured flowers. 


OXALIDACEZE. 

Oxalis. 

A genus of very beautiful small bulbous plants, affording during 
the Cold months, while they are in blossom, a most delightful 
decoration to any verandah somewhat exposed to the sun. They 
begin to die down at the beginning of May, and should then be 
no longer watered. When dry the bulbs may be either removed 
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from the earth and stored away in a bottle of sand, or be put aside 
just as they are, undisturbed, in their pots in some place out of 
the wet till October, when they begin to start again. But a little 
before that time they must be carefully watched, in order to pot 
them immediately and expose them to the light when they show 
signs of starting, or they will, in a very short time, exhaust them¬ 
selves by throwing out long white shoots and then perish. 

Mackintosh says:— 

“ They should be taken out of the mould every season for the 
purpose of being separated; for if the smaller roots be not removed 
from the full grown ones, the latter will hot flower freely. They 
delight in a light rich soil.” * 

The soil, however, may easily be rendered too rich, and then, 
as I have found, the leaves become yellow and sickly. A compost 
of leaf-mould, common mould, and a little silver-sand, I believe, 
suits them best. 

The undermentioned are those usually met with in the Calcutta 
gardens: bulbs of these and other species, if not procurable here, 
may easily be sent for to any of the seedsmen in England. 

1. 0. Bowei.—A rather common species, and a remarkably 
beautiful one, most so perhaps of any, with large handsome leaves, 
the agreeable fresh greenness of which affords a fine set-off to the 
large deep-rose-coloured flowers of the size of a rupee, that are 
borne numerously in heads upon footstalks six inches high through¬ 
out the Cold season. 

2. 0. rosacea.—Somewhat similar to the last, the flowers being 
deeper in colour with large yellow centre, borne upon short foot¬ 
stalks close to the ground among the leaves. A perfect little gem 
when thriving and in full blossom. 

3. 0. versicolor.—Bears crimson flowers ; very inferior to either 
of the two preceding. 

4. 0. variabilis.—Bears small dull-crimson flowers. 

5. 0. Deppei.—Bears small pale-pink flowers; a common un* 
interesting plant; grows like a weed nearly everywhere. 

6. 0. tetraphylla.—A common and very pretty plant; unlike 
the rest of the species it has leaves with four lobes instead of three, 
and bears its purplish-pink flowers during the Hot and Rain seasons, 
and not in the Cold months. 


* ‘ Gieeuliouse/ p. 150. 
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7. 0. lanata.—A pretty plant, with leaves of a peculiar pale 
bluish-green colour: flowers white, not showy, nor opening very 
freely. 

8. 0. bipunctata.—A pretty unpretending plant, with small 
leaves and umbels of small white flowers upon long footstalks. 

9. 0, cuprea.—A charming plant with glaucous green leaves; 
bears in profusion, upon long footstalks, umbels of flowers like 
golden-yellow primroses. 

10. 0. eernua—Has its leaves curiously speckled with black 
spots; presents a very brilliant appearance when bearing its pro¬ 
fusion of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat smaller than those of the 
last. 


GEBANIAGEM. 

Geranium. 

G. Nepalense.—A small pot-plant; bears small pretty pink 
flowers, much resembling those of an Oxalis. 

Pelargonium. 

The only species of this delightful genus met with in the locality 
of Calcutta are the common scarlet, the Ivy-leaved, and some five 
or six perhaps of the scented-leaf kinds, most of which it is 
no easy matter to preserve through the Hot and Rain seasons, 
surviving the former only to perish probably in the latter. During 
the whole of these periods their growth seems to be almost entirely 
arrested, and the difficulty then is to prevent the soil in which they 
are grown from becoming too dry, or from being kept too wet. 
The best situation for them during the Hot season is undoubtedly 
where they are sheltered as much as possible from sun and wind, 
and during the Rains, where, with as much light as can possibly be 
given them, they are effectually protected from the drenching wet. 
With all the precautions, however, which can be adopted, many 
will probably perish. 

When at Ferozepore I raised from seed several of the large 
handsome flowering kinds, which blossomed in fine condition and 
most freely in March, eighteen months from the time the seed was 
sown. These all perished in the succeeding Hot season. At the 
Saharunpore Botanical Gardens they preserve their plants, I have 
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understood, by removing them to Misouree during the Hot 
season. 

The seeds are very retentive of their vitality, and those received 
from England generally germinate freely. 

From the month of October or November till March plants may 
be renewed easily by cuttings; at other times it is hopeless to 
attempt to strike them. When struck they require some care in 
removing, for if the fresh-formed roots are at all injured the 
young plants receive a check which they take a long time to 
recover. The small shoots, which most commonly grow out at the 
bottom of the main stem, should be removed to form the plant, 
and these will answer well for striking. Roots also cut into short 
pieces, and just covered with earth, will, it is said, soon produce 
plants with far greater certainty than when propagated by any 
other method. 

1. P. zonale — The Common Scaklet Pelaegonium. 
Planted out in the open ground in gardens about Calcutta will 
continue to live a great many years. It is, however, a poor, 
long-stalked, scanty-leaved, weedy plant, never displaying a fine 
truss of blossom, but only one or two straggling flowers at a 
time. 

The Tom Thumb, dwarf variety, with its large handsome leaves 
and fine compact trusses of bloom, is sometimes met with, but is 
difficult to preserve. 

2. P. lateripes— The Ivy-leayed Pelaegonium. —A very 
beautiful trailing species, with rich dark-green leaves, and pretty 
sparkling lilac flowers. Plants raised from seed at Calcutta I 
have been able to preserve till the following Cold season, when 
they blossomed freely, but perished in the Hot season that 
succeeded. 


OARYOPHYLLACEiE. 

Dianthus. 

1. D. Chinensis— China Pikk.—T his plant, though perennial, 
is always in this country treated as an annual. 

2. D. laciniatus.—A variety of the last, lately introduced from 
Japan; bears very large, beautiful flowers of various colours, 
single and double, quite scentless. The seeds should be sown in 
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October, and the young plants potted off singly into pots with a 
well-drained soil, and kept under shelter during the Enins, afforded 
at the same time as much light as possible. Eepotted in the 
following October, or planted out in a soil well enriched with 
leaf-mould in the open border, they will blossom in great splendour 
during the Cold weather; during which time also they may be 
easily propagated by layers. They blossom, too, in pots more or 
less all the rest of the year, but they require to be continually 
renewed. 

3. D. Heddewigi.—Also lately introduced from Japan; bears 
large, superb, crimson flowers, with petals prettily fringed. Cul¬ 
tivated in exactly the same manner as the last. Both are con¬ 
sidered to be varieties of D. Chinensis. 

4. D. barbatus— Sweet William. —The fine varieties of this 
plant, though they thrive well, rarely, if ever, open their beautiful 
trusses of bloom in the locality of Calcutta. The seed may be 
sown in October, and the young plants kept through the succeed¬ 
ing Hot and Rain seasons, by sheltering them from the wet, 
without at the same time screening them too much from the light. 
In November pot them singly in large pots with fresh and rather 
rich soil. During the dry weather they will be benefited by 
having their pots sunk in water to the rim for an hour or two 
every four or five days. 

5. D. Caryophyllus.—Comprises those lovely and varied fragrant 
flowers, so well known under the name of Carnation, Clove, and 
Picotee. In the locality of Calcutta the only specimen ever met 
with is a dull dark-crimson flower of poor description. Plants of 
choice kinds may be raised from seed, and preserved easily from 
year to year, but they obstinately refuse to blossom. 

In the North-Western Provinces, on the other hand, no plants 
succeed more satisfactorily. Seed of the finest kinds is expensive; 
but it rarely fails of germinating abundantly, and well repays for 
the cost of it. It should be sown in October. The young plants 
should be put out about March, in a prepared piece of ground, 
elevated enough that no water may lodge upon it, and it will be 
found that they can then bear, without taking much harm, full 
exposure to both sun and rain. Should, however, a little pro¬ 
tection be considered expedient, it is of the utmost importance that 
they be not overscreened from light, or they will be all but sure 
to perish. In October or November each plant may be put in a 
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large-sized pot, with a soil composed of equal parts of common 
earth, vegetable-mould, decayed cow-manure, and a little sand. 
From the cow-manure the large white grubs must have been 
carefully picked out. By the above mode of cultivation at Feroze- 
pore I had a large collection of plants giving in the month of 
March a splendid display of beautiful flowers of nearly every 
variety. 

They are easily propagated by pegging down the longer stems 
in their pots; if this be done in November they very soon make 
roots, and form fresh plants. Or sink a flowerpot in the ground in 
a shady place, half-fill it with river-sand; insert cuttings, well 
water them, and cover the pot with a pane of glass: adopting 
this latter method, I have met with much success in increasing 
ray plants. 

Saponaria. 

S. officinalis.—A pretty herbaceous plant, about fifteen inches 
high; most commonly in blossom ; bears pale-pink flowers, some¬ 
what resembling, but much inferior to, those of the Phlox. Pro¬ 
pagated easily by division of the roots. 


POBTULACACEiE. 

Portulaca. 

P. meridiana. — A small pot-plant, ornamental for its pretty 
moss-like leafage. 

Portulaearia. 

P. Afra— Speckboom—Elephant's Food.—A pretty little pot- 
plant, with small, succulent leaves; native of a lofty mountain 
near Cradoek at the Cape, called after it the Speckboom Moun¬ 
tain; though thriving well, never known to blossom here, 1 
believe. 


POLYGONACEJE. 

Polygonum. 

P. adenophyllum. — A large herbaceous plant, native of the 
Mysore hills; bears, during all the Cold season, numerous dense 
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spikes of small pure-white flowers; exceedingly bright and cheerful, 
especially as the Hot weather approaches, when the foliage assumes 
an autumn-red tinge; grown in the border it is rather trouble¬ 
some, as it spreads over the ground very rapidly. Propagated by 
division. 

Coecoloba. 

C. macrophylla.—Is described by Curtis as— 

“ A noble, simple-stemmed, erect tree, with large leathery leaves, 
a foot or more long; tapers gracefully upward, is leafy all the way 
up, and terminates at the top by a dense compact thick club-shaped 
raceme of flowers, of which the rachis, pedicles, and flowers, are of 
the richest scarlet. 55 * 

A small plant is to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 


NYCTAGINACE2E. 

Bugainvillea. 

1. B. spectabilis.—A large, exceedingly rampant, thorny, ex¬ 
tensively-climbing shrub; requires, if not trained up a tree, some 
powerful bamboo framework for its support; except when in 
blossom, not at all ornamental; bears in February and March 
small, tubular, pale-yellow flowers, enveloped by two largish, 
bright, pale-crimson, bracteal leaves, in such unlimited profusion 
as to present one perfect blaze of colour, and at that time an object 
of wonderful splendour; usually propagated by layers, but may be 
also by cuttings of the ripened wood. 

2. B. glabra.—Thornless; produces flowers hardly to be dis¬ 
tinguished from those of the last. 

3. B. speciosa.—Of these two last, one or two small but thriving 
plants are met with in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society only; the first species is very common about Calcutta. 

Pisonia. 

P. morindifolia —Lettuce-teee. —A very large ramous shrub, 
six or seven feet high, with dense foliage of large, lanceolate, pale 
lettuce-green leaves, which alone constitute its ornamental cha¬ 
racter. The climate of Calcutta seems too cold for it to acquire 

* ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ 1. 4536. 
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the verdant condition essential to its beauty. About Bombay it is 
often grown in large tubs, kept during the Cold months under the 
shelter of the verandah, where it has a very refreshing and agree¬ 
able appearance. 

Mirabilis. 

1. M. Jalapa— Marvel oe Peru — Grool-i-ubbas .—A large and 
very common herbaceous plant, found in gardens in all parts of 
India; constantly in blossom with numerous ipomcea-like flowers 
of moderate size, some dark crimsqn, some pure yellow, some 
crimson striped with yellow; flowers of each variety frequently 
upon the same plant; produces seed abundantly, from which it 
commonly springs up self-sown. 

2. M. longiflora— Sweet-scented Martel of Peru. — De¬ 
scribed as bearing white flowers with a tube four or five inches 
long, and emitting a powerful odour like that of Orange-flowers 
and Heliotrope combined. Dr. Voigt states that it was in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens seven years without blossoming. 


AM AR ANT ACEiE. 

Achyranthes. 

A. alopecuroides.—A small herbaceous plant, ornamental for the 
foxtail-like heads of small milk-white flowers it bears, which give 
a very pretty effect when mingled with others in a bouquet; raised 
from seed. 

2Erua. 

sanguinolenta.—A small herbaceous plant, with leaves and 
stems of a dull-red colour; a weedy, by no means attractive, 
object. 


PERIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 
MESEMBRYACEJE. 

Mesembry anthemum, 

FIG-MARYGOLD. 

The species of Fig-Marygold are "father numerous; principally 
natives of the Cape, and, like most Cape plants, unsuited to the 
climate of India. 
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M. cordifolium,—The only perennial species I know of esta¬ 
blished here; a small succulent pot-plant, bearing at nearly all 
times of the year bright-purple flowers of the form and size of a 
Daisy, which open only in the sunshine. 


THYMELACE2E. 

Daphne. 

1. D. Fortuniana.—A small ornamental shrub, native of China, 
with very neat pretty foliage; bears, at the beginning and end 
of the Cold season, handsome umbels of dark-lilac salver-shaped 
flowers more than an inch long. A single plant was for some 
years in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, introduced 
originally by Mr. Fortune. But this subsequently died, and I know 
not if the plant is to be met with in this country now. In China 
it is said to blossom in a leafless state. Here it does not lose its 
leaves, and seems to bear the climate very well, though making 
little growth. 

2. D. viridiflora.—A neat small shrub, with small leaves ; of no 
particular merit; bears, at the beginning and end of the Cold 
season, umbels of small, greenish-yellow, insignificant flowers, and 
yellow pea-like berries in January. 

G-nidia. 

G. enneacephala.—A small neat-looking shrub in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens from Peridenia ; with narrow lanceolate leaves, 
about two inches long ; bears in February crowded heads of rather 
small pale-yellow flowers; very pretty when in full blossom. 


PKOTEACEiE. 

A numerous order of very curious and interesting trees and 
shrubs, comprising the beautiful species of Banksia, Protea, Hakea, 
and Dryandra, natives almost exclusively of the Cape and New 
Holland, of which scarcely a single plant has been found capable 
of living in the plains of India. 

Grevillea. 

G, robusta-—^A tree of considerable size, native of New Holland, 

2 c 2 
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of very beautiful dense foliage, of fern-like rich-green leaves; 
bears in March greenish-yellow flowers of moderate size. This, 
which is, I believe, the only Proteaceous plant we have, has 
become thoroughly established in the gardens about Calcutta, 
where the climate suits it well. Propagated by seed. 


LAUEACEiE. 

Cinnamomiim. 

C. Zeyianicum— Cinnamon-tree. —A tree of moderate size, 
with large lanceolate leaves with three parallel nerves; bears in 
January and February numerous pretty panicles of small white 
flowers, emitting rather an unpleasant odour, and possessing none 
of the fragrance for which the leaves and bark are so well known. 
Propagated by seed. 

Laurus. 

L. nobilis— Sweet Bay. — Does not seem to thrive at all in 
this country. Only poor small specimens in pots are to be met 
with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 


CALYCANTHACEJE. 

Calycanthus. 

C. floridus— Carolina Allspice. —A woody unornamental 
shrub, with rough, large, coarse, lanceolate leaves which in a cold 
climate are said to become very ornamental, as in decaying they 
turn to a bright yellow. The wood and roots smell strongly of 
camphor. Flowers described as “ dusky purple or dull brown, 
very fragrant, with a sweet apple-scent, or odour of ripe melon” : 
thrives well, but does not blossom in the locality of Calcutta. 

Chimonanthus. 

1. C. fragrans— Japan Allspice— Like the last agoarse^Iook' 
ing, straggling, woody shrub; flowers yellowish,-pnfple within, of 
the size of an unexpanded Peach blossom, of a most exquisite and 
powerful odour. In England it is usually trained against a wall, 
where it blossoms in the depth of winter. It was introduced some 
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years ago from China by Mr. Fortune into the gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, where it thrives well but does not 
blossom, forming blossom-buds, which drop off without opening. 

The roots possess a delightful fragrance ; easily propagated by 
layers. 

2. C. fragrans grandiflorus is a variety with larger flowers. 


FABACEiE. 

PAPILIONACEiE. 

The plants of this sub-order are exceedingly numerous. Many 
of the most beautiful are natives of the Cape of Good Hope and 
New Holland ; but scarcely any of these, if any, can be brought to 
thrive and establish themselves in the plains of India. 

Lupinus. 

LUPIN. 

There are several very beautiful shrubby and perennial species 
of Lupin, but none that can be kept alive through the Hot season 
in the plains. 

Sparteum. 

S. junceum — Spanish Broom. —This small shrub, so well 
known for its cheerful bright yellow flowers, though rarely met 
with may, with a little care, be preserved through the Hot and 
Bain seasons. At Ferozepore I raised plants from seed brought 
from Simla, which survived the Hot season and blossomed 
prettily. 

Cytisus. 

None of this genus can exist in the plains. Plants of the com¬ 
mon Laburnum I have known to be raised from seed, and kept 
through a Hot season or two, but it has been only to dwindle away 
and die then without flowering. 

Lotus. 

bird’s-foot trefoil. 

L. Jaeobseus.—A small, slender shrub, two or three feet high, 
with graceful airy foliage of ternate leaves, leaflets narrow linear, 
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an inch long; bears at all times nearly, but in unbounded profu¬ 
sion in the Cold season, four or five-flowered umbels of small, 
brilliant, dark chocolate-coloured flowers, contrasting delightfully 
with the Venetian-green of the foliage. Not an uncommon plant 
in English gardens, but as found there it affords no idea of the 
beauty it attains to in this country. There is a variety with 
bright yellow flowers. Easily propagated by cuttings laid down in 
the Rains, or from seeds, which is the better plan. The plants do 
not.display themselves to perfection till the second season of 
their growth. 

Indigofera. 

INDIGO. 

The plants of this genus are shrubs with pinnate leaves of very 
small leaflets. The species are very numerous, several natives of 
India. The following, however, are the only ones perhaps suffici¬ 
ently ornamental to merit admittance into the garden; all raised 
from seed. 

1. I. atropurpurea.—A shrub five or six feet high; bears in the 
Cold season numerous erect spikes of largish, fine, purple flowers. 
After having once flowered it becomes unsightly. It is best then 
to destroy it and raise fresh plants from seed. 

2. I. violacea.—A small shrub, three or four feet high, of exqui¬ 
site beauty in the Cold season, when blossoming with its racemes 
of small rose-coloured flowers in unbounded profusion. 

3. I. decora. — Described as “ a dark-green handsome bush, 
with flowers in large pendulous racemes of delicate pink or rose 
colour.’ 3 Plants were introduced by Mr. Fortune from China 
some years ago into the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens, but 
did not thrive there, and have since perished. 

Psoralea. 

A genus of Cape plants, bearing racemes of beautiful deep-blue 
flowers. Dr. Voigt says:—“ Several species have been cultivated 
here repeatedly, but without success.” At Ferozepore, however, I 
raised plants of two or three species, which blossomed prettily 
within a few months from the time of sowing. 


Amorpha. 

A. fruticosa.— A small indigo dike shrub, bearing in March 
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racemes of small, dark, bluish-purple flowers; met with in the 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Tephrosia. 

T. Candida. — A shrub of moderate size, with soft agreeable 
foliage of pinnate leaves, with fourteen or more pairs of smooth 
leaflets, of an ashy-grey colour on their under surface; exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful when in full blossom in September and October, 
with numberless large, drooping, white, butterfly-like flowers. 
Propagated from seed. 

Wistaria. 

W. Sinensis.—A large, strong-growing, climbing shrub, and 
well-known ornament on houses in England, with handsome 
pinnate foliage; leaflets in four or five pairs, oval, acuminate, 
smooth, those at the base three, and those at the apex four inches 
long; bears in the Hot season large racemes of large pale-purple 
flowers. In the climate of Calcutta it thrives indifferently, the 
stems being very apt to die back. Sir J. Paxton says that rigid 
pruning is indispensable to make it bear, on spurs instead of on 
big branches, and that plants, cut down to within a short distance 
of the ground, acquire a shrubby habit and then produce flowers 
abundantly, having a most interesting and beautiful appearance 

Agati. 

A. grandiflora— Buko .—A small very common tree, unsightly 
with its long bare stems, but producing very large, handsome, 
pendulous flowers of two varieties, white and red. Plants, 
raised from seed, come into flower within a year, when about three 
or four feet high, and, when of that size, are rather ornamental. 
After these have flowered it is best to destroy them, and then 
raise fresh plants from seed. Dr. Voigt mentions a double- 
flowered variety. 

Clianthus. 

C. puniceus— Glory-pea—Parrot’s-beak. —A shrub of mode¬ 
rate size, bearing flowers somewhat resembling lobsters’ claws, two 
or three inches long, pendulous, bright scarlet. This showy plant 
thrives well on the Nilgherries, and can be kept alive as low down 
as Bangalore, but on the plains, though easily raised from seed, it 
is immediately killed on the approach of the Hot season. 
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Sutherlandia. 

S. frutescens.—A native of the Cape, a shrub very similar in 
character to the last, but smaller in every respect, with flowers not 
a quarter the size, but more numerous and of a brighter scarlet. 
Plants are easily raised from seed, and kept alive with no great 
difficulty through the Hot and Rain seasons, but never seem dis¬ 
posed to bear,flowers in the plains. 

Swainsonia. 

A genus of pretty herbaceous plants about two feet high, with 
twining stems, and foliage resembling that of an Indigo; natives 
of New Holland. Plants may be easily raised from seed, procur¬ 
able from seedsmen in England. They require shelter during the 
Rains They blossom here, but are not long-lived. 

S. galegifolia.—Bears charming pea-like flowers of moderate size, 
of a delicate rose colour, with a small white spot on each wing, 
in April. 

Lathyrus, 

L. latifolius— Everlasting Pea. —Plants raised from seed and 
placed in a sheltered situation, during the Hot and Rain seasons, I 
have known to be kept alive several years in the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta, but they have shown no tendency whatever to blossom. 

Lourea. 

L. Vespertilionis. — A small, erect, herbaceous plant, two or 
three feet high, hardly to be considered ornamental, but interest¬ 
ing for its foliage of curious crescent-formed leaves. Flowers 
insignificant. Raised from seed. 

Uraria. 

1. U. macrostachya.—A Small shrubby plant, with pinnate leaves 
of oblong leaflets, three inches long, remarkably beautiful when in 
blossom in September, bearing erect a spike four or five inches 
high of crowded flowers of a delicate rose colour. Raised from 
seed. 

2. TJ. picta —Sunko juta .—A weed of this country, but pretty 
for its foliage of long, narrow, strap-like, pendulous, dark-green 
leaves; bears in the Rains long rigid racemes of small red flowers. 
Raised from seed. 
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Desmodium. 

D. gyrans—T he Moving- Plart.—A small herbaceous shrub, 
about two feet high, with trifoliate leaves of smooth oval leaflets, 
two-and-a-half inches long; interesting for the perpetual jerk-like 
motion with which the slender leaf-stalks sway to and fro, but in 
no wise ornamental. Raised from seed. 

Dicerma. 

D. pulchellum,—A small shrub, about three feet high, with tri¬ 
foliate leaves, interesting both when in flower and in seed for the 
curious and pretty way in which the flowers, borne in long erect 
spikes, are infolded and concealed between two small orbicular 
leaves. Raised from seed. 

Clitoria. 

1. C. ternatea— Mussel-shell Creeper. —One of the most 
common and at the same time one of the most beautiful creepers 
of our gardens, though rather a rambling and untidy plant, and 
difficult to keep in order; leaves pinnate, with two or three pairs of 
oval leaflets. In blossom at nearly all seasons with its handsome 
flowers sparkling among the fine verdant green foliage. There 
are three or four varieties, one with the flowers of a deep indigo 
blue, one with the flowers azure blue, one with pure-white flowers, 
and one with double flowers. Plants are raised from seed. 

2. C. heterophylla—A very beautiful little climbing pot-plant, 
with slender, thread-like stems, and delicate foliage of pinnate 
leaves, the leaflets varying curiously, some being of the size and 
form of a gum-wafer, and others of a harrow oblong form; bears, 
in the Hot season, pretty, small, pale-blue flowers. 

3. C. erecta_A plant of upright growth with thick leathery 

leaves; bears in the Hot season large, handsome, pale lavender 
flowers. 

4. C. sp_Unnamed in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, some¬ 

what similar to the last, bears very large, handsome, double 
flowers. 

Centrosema. 

C. Plumieri.—A large twining plant of dense foliage, with tri¬ 
foliate leaves of large ovate leaflets; bears in the Hot and Rain 
seasons large, beautiful, pure-white flowers with a puce spot in 
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the centre, the merit of which, however, is much lost from their 
lurking concealed in the foliage. Propagated easily by its rooted 
runners, or by seed, which it yields abundantly in the Cold 
season. 

2. C. virginianum.—Bears large purplish flowers. 

Kennedya. 

A genus of New Holland slender climbing plants, some bearing 
a strong general resemblance to runner-beans. They are easily 
raised from seed, but in the vicinity of Calcutta they never bear 
flowers, nor can they for any length of time be kept alive there. 

Erythrina. 

1. E. herbacea.—A small shrub about two feet high, bears, in 
March, racemes of crimson-scarlet flowers of moderate size; the 
loss of its leaves during the time of flowering detracts greatly from 
the beauty of this plant. 

2. E. Blakei—A rare plant in the Calcutta gardens, described 
by those who are fortunate enough to possess it, as the most beau¬ 
tiful of the genus, bearing in April flowers of the most brilliant 
scarlet colour. 

3. E. Indica— Pahta-Mundur. —A small, disagreeable-looking 
tree, common in the hedgerows about Calcutta; bears in March 
at the ends of its stems handsome clusters of large, brilliant, scarlet 
flowers, being quite destitute of leaves at the time. By judicious 
pruning it might possibly be brought to blossom in a dwarf condi¬ 
tion, and it would then only require its leaves to render it one of 
the most showy ornaments of the garden. 

4. E. Hendersoni.—A small shrub in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, has been several years there, but has not blossomed. 

5. E. Crista Galli.—A small shrub; bears during the Hot months 
large erect clusters of rather dull crimson flowers, not nearly so 
fine in colour as some of the foregoing, but more ornamental from 
the plant being in full leaf at the time. The stems die back in 
the Cold season, and should then be well cut in. Sir J. Paxton says 
it is “ one of the finest of exotics, and an inestimable ornament,” 
and that it is a good plan to “plant it in suspended baskets;” 
that “ it requires a light soil and good drainage as it will not endure 
much moisture.” Plants, however, thrive well in the open border 
in our Indian gardens, and, moreover, when in flower do not seem 
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to merit the high praise here bestowed upon them. Propagated 
from cuttings, or raised from seed. 


Flemingia. 

1. F. strobilifera.—A small shrub with ovate leaves; flowers 
small and insignificant, but arranged in a curved raceme, each 
overlapped in a most curious way by a large pair of kidney-formed 
inflated leaves. Raised from seed. 

2. F. Chappar.—A small shrub ; bears its flowers in the same 
curious way as the last, and is distinguished from it by its heart- 
shaped leaves. Both are very ornamental when in blossom. Raised 
from seed. 

Abrus. 

A. precatorius 1 — Wild Liquorice — G-ungekee .—A creeping 
herbaceous plant, the principal interest of which consists in the 
pretty little seeds it displays in its opened seed-pods. These are 
egg-shaped, of the size of a pea, of a bright-scarlet colour tipped 
with black. They are used as weights by goldsmiths, and are 
often strung in the manner of beads for necklaces. There is a 
variety with white seeds resembling ivory. The flowers are small, 
pale-purple, and not interesting. 

Dalbergia. 

D. Sissoo.—This, though a common jungul tree and unsuited 
for the garden, deserves a place in some out-of-the-way corner for 
the fine fragrance with which its profusion of small greenish-white 
flowers perfumes the air in the evening. There are two or three 
other species of Dalbergia, the names of which I have been unable 
to ascertain to a certainty, which are exceedingly ornamental when 
in blossom, with an unbounded profusion of sprays of sparkling 
bluish-white flowers. 

Sophora. 

S. tomentosa.—A large shrub with handsome pinnate foliage of 
about fifteen or more roundish oval leaflets; bears in June and 
July large erect clusters of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat similar 
to those of the Laburnum; very showy. Raised from seed. 

2. S. violacea.—A pretty, indigo-like, small shrub, bearing in 
October racemes of violet-coloured flowers with dark eye : recently 
introduced. 
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Virgilia. 

1. V. aurea.—A pretty little shrub with pinnate leaves of about 
ten pairs of oval smooth leaflets; bears yellow laburnum-like 
clusters of flowers in the Cold season. 

2. V. Capensis.—A tree of some size; bears in boundless pro¬ 
fusion pale-purple and white flowers, emitting a most delightful 
fragrance; thrives well in the Nilgherries, where it is perpetually in 
blossom. Dr. Voigt says that it has been cultivated near Calcutta, 
but without success. 

Castanospermum. 

G. australe— Moreton Bay Chesnut —An Australian tree of 
considerable size; thrives well in the Bangalore Public Gardens, 
where in March it produces its large, crimson, beautiful flowers. 
Small plants of it only are to be met with about Calcutta, although 
it is many years since it was first introduced. 


CjBSALPINEEE. 

Hsematoxylon. 

H. Campechianum— Logwood.—A slender tree about ten feet 
in height, with small shining leaves, and of very light and elegant 
growth. Flowers small, yellow, borne in vast profusion in 
February in small catkin-like racemes, very fragrant and beautiful. 
Mr. Gosse observes:—“ The likeness of this tree to the Hawthorn 
of Europe is very striking, and has been noticed by many. A 
stranger might infallibly mistake it for that familiar tree.” * 

Parkinsonia. 

P. aculeata— Jerusalem Thorn.— A tree-like shrub from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, remarkable for the clear, vivid, polished 
green of its trunk and stems, with pinnate foliage of minute leaflets; 
nearly always in blossom with racemes of small yellow flowers. 
Don considers it “a most elegant shrub when in flower;” but in 
this country, where it is so common, few possibly will entertain the 
same high opinion of it. In the North-West of India, on account 


* * Sojourn m Jamaica/ p. 370 . 
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of its rapid growth, as well as for its formidable thorns, which 
render it perfectly impenetrable, it is often employed for hedges 
It is, however, regarded as very baneful to other plants growing 
near it. Propagated from seed. 

Poineiana. 

1. P. pulcherrima— Barbadqes Pride—Flower - eence— 
Krishn* churun. —A large thorny shrub with bipinnate foliage of 
oblong leaflets; bears during all the Hot and Rain seasons, at the 
end of its stems, considerable-sized panicles of large showy flowers. 
There are two varieties, one bearing yellow and the other scarlet 
flowers. It should be cut in closely in the Cold season, as it is 
apt to grow very straggling, and the old stems look decrepit and 
unsightly. But the better plan perhaps is to destroy the old plants 
altogether and raise fresh ones from seed. It will hardly bear the 
cold of Ferozepore, but thrives there during the Hot months better, 
perhaps, than in Bengal. I have seen plants there, eight months 
from the time they were raised from seed, produce immense, erect, 
tuft-like racemes of blossom, so compact as to quite conceal the 
flower-stalks, being then objects of great beauty. 

2. P. elata.—A large tree, native of Coromandel; bears in the 
Hot season racemes of large, gaudy, yellow flowers. 

3. P. Gilliesii.—A small shrub three or four feet high, native of 
Mendoza, with remarkably pretty, feathery, bipinnate foliage of 
minute leaflets; bears during the Hot and Rain seasons panicles 
of large flowers with pale-yellow petals, which rarely expand, but 
from out of which proceed very long crimson stamens. Sir W. 
Hooker speaks of it as “ a charming plant.” After two seasons 
it is apt to decay and look unsightly, it is therefore best to raise 
fresh plants every year from seed, and throw the old worn-out 
plants away. When in seed the seed-pods should be covered, 
before half-grown, with muslin, to protect them from the ravages 
of an insect which rarely fails otherwise to penetrate them and 
destroy the seed. 

4. P. regia.—A large tree, native of Madagascar, called by the 
French Flamboyant; bears in April and May immense panicles 
of large scarlet and yellow flowers. Though when in blossom a 
most superb object in itself, it is ill-adapted for a garden, as the 
vast quantity of red it displays is highly injurious to the effect of 
other flowering plants. It is of exceedingly rapid growth, very apt 
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to be damaged by strong winds, and apparently of not long dura¬ 
tion. Propagated from seed. 

C&salpinea. 

1. C. coriaria.—A small spreading tree, hardly suited for the 
garden, but well deserving a spare place in the outskirts of it, for 
the most delightful aromatic odour diffused by its racemes of small 
white flowers when in full blossom in October. 

2. C. Grahami.—A handsome exceedingly thorny shrub, seven 
or eight feet high, with deep, verdant-green, dense foliage of 
pinnate leaves, of six or seven pairs of oblong leaflets, two-and- 
a-half inches long; throws out, principally from its summit, in 
the Cold season, dense, solid-looking, tapering, brilliant-coloured 
spikes ten inches long; the opened flowers at the bottom of the 
spike yellowy and the unexpanded buds towards the end of it of a 
rich scarlet crimson. A truly superb object during the long time 
it continues in blossom. Propagated by layering. 

3. C. paniculata.—Dr. Hooker describes this as “a magnificent 
climber, festooning the trees with its dark glossy foliage and 
gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms.” Dr. Voigt says the flowers 
are fragrant, and are borne in the Cold and Hot seasons. 

Colvillea. 

C. racemosa.—A large tree, thirty feet high or more, native of 
Madagascar, with handsome pinnate foliage of very small linear 
leaflets; bears in September, principally upon its summit, large, 
erect, cone-like racemes of bright orange-coloured flowers, present¬ 
ing then a very noble and showy appearance. Propagated from 
seed. 

Cassia. 

A rather numerous genus, consisting mostly of trees or shrubs; 
only a limited few of sufficiently ornamental character to merit a 
place in the garden. Nearly all easily propagated from seed. 

1. C. Fistula— Pudding-pipe Tree— Umultds.—A small tree, 
common all over India, with noble, dense, dark-green foliage, of 
broadly-ovate large leaflets; bears, when in blossom in May and 
June, considerable resemblance to the Laburnum, to which, how¬ 
ever, in my opinion, it is far superior. Dr. Roxburgh well 
describes it as “ uncommonly beautiful when in flower, few surpas- 
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sing it in the elegance of its numerous long pendulous racemes of 
large bright-yellow flowers, intermixed with the young lively green 
foliage.” Remarkable also for its curious cylindrical black seed- 
pods, as much as two feet long. 

2. C. marginata.—A small tree with wide-spreading branches 
and graceful small leaflet foliage; remarkably beautiful in the 
Hot season, when in blossom, with its profusion of racemes of 
small rose-coloured flowers, looking at some distance off like the 
flowering Ribes. Major Drury considers it “ something like the 
Weeping Ash. 55 A common plant on the Madras side, but I have 
not noticed it in the gardens about Calcutta. Dr. Wight says it 
is so nearly allied to the following as to be frequently confounded 
with it. 

3. C. Javanica.—C. Bacillus of Roxburgh, who describes it 
as a native of the Malay Islands, blossoming in the Hot season 
with racemes of flowers of a lovely pink or rose-colour, and says, 
“ when in flower it is by far the most beautiful Cassia I have yet 
seen. 55 

4. G. florida.—Dr. Wight describes this as a small but beau¬ 
tiful tree, particularly when in flower, every branch of it terminat¬ 
ing in a large panicle of deep yellow blossoms” It is in flower at 
nearly all times of the year. 

5. G. glauca.—A very common small tree with wide-spreading 
branches; bears during the latter half of the year racemes of large 
sulphur-coloured flowers. 

6. G. australis.— A shrub of about ten feet in height; very 
ornamental for its deep-green, handsome, small leaflet foliage, and 
the spreading habit of its branches, but of extraordinary beauty 
when in full blossom in October and profusely covered with its 
large close racemes of bright golden flowers. 

7. C. alata— Dad-murdun . — A remarkably stately shrub of 
spreading habit, and occupying a considerable space of ground, 
with noble foliage of great, obovate, oblong leaflets; extremely 
handsome when in full blossom in the Cold season it lifts aloft its 
great terminal cone-shaped racemes of closely-packed, large, deep- 
yellow flowers. 

8. C. auriculata.—A small very common shrub, with dense 
agreeable foliage, easily distinguished by the ear-like appendage 
between each pair of leaflets; ornamental when in blossom in the 
Cold season with its abundant large yellow flowers. 
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Brownea. 

A genus of flowering shrubs of unrivalled splendour, in character 
and foliage hearing a strong general resemblance to Amherstia, 
but totally unlike that noble tree in the appearance of their 
blossoms. The three species described below thrive and blossom 
exceedingly well in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. They are 
probably as easy of propagation as the Amherstia, and if so, there 
seems no good reason why they should not be very generally 
introduced to the gardens of Calcutta, in which they would form 
a most superb ornament. Natives of the shady thickets of the 
West Indies. 

1. B. Ariza.—A shrub or small tree; bears in March from the 
end of its stems, which it drags down by its weight, a cluster of 
blossoms of prodigious size, much resembling a bunch of Rhodo¬ 
dendron flowers; of a fine deep rose colour, and of extraordinary 
beauty. 

2. B. grandiceps.—Sir J. Paxton writes of this and the preced¬ 
ing : 

“ Their flowers are produced in a short spike, tier above tier, 
every day witnessing the expansion of a new tier above those of the 
former days, till at last the whole mass becomes a globe of living and 
glowing crimson. This brilliant head appears on the side of the 
main stem among the leaves. Every evening they rise up and lift 
themselves from the blossoms to expose them to the dew, so that 
each morning these beautiful objects lie uncovered; but as day 
advances, the leaves gradually droop and bend down over the 
flowers, to guard them from the rays of the sun.” * 

3. B. coccinea.—Bears smaller heads of flowers than the preced¬ 
ing, but more numerous, and of a bright scarlet colour, exceed- 
ingly gorgeous and dazzling. 

Amherstia. 

A. nobilis.—This celebrated tree has been described as about 
the most beautiful object in the whole vegetable creation; and, 
certainly, when in full blossom in February and March, well asserts 
its claim to be considered so. The immense, pendulous, cande- 
labrum-like clusters of fine red and yellow flowers, drooping from 
all parts of the tree among the handsome foliage, present an 

* ‘ Flower Garden,’ ii. p 108 . 
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appearance of astonishing elegance and loveliness. When out of 
blossom, likewise, it is highly ornamental for its fine hanging 
foliage of pinnate leaves, with six or seven pairs of lanceolate 
pointed leaflets seven inches long. 

It was first brought into notice by Dr. Wallich, who introduced 
it from Martaban, though there seems considerable doubt whether 
that is its native locality. It has now become pretty well established 
in several of the gardens in the vicinity of Calcutta, far north of 
which it would in all probability be unable to exist. 

It is propagated easily by layering ; but the young plants, when 
put out in the spot selected for them, require great care or they 
are sure to die off. During the Cold months they should have a 
screen over them to protect them from cold at night; and during 
the succeeding Hot months they need one quite as much in the 
daytime to shelter them from the dry arid heat of the sun. At 
the latter period also, being that in which they are in vigorous 
growth, they should be kept constantly watered. The Rain 
season is the one most congenial to their nature, when they may 
be safely left to themselves. They luxuriate in an exceedingly 
rich soil; and are benefited in their growing season by copious 
supplies of liquid manure. 

It is remarkable that the trees in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, though as fine perhaps as any known, yield no seed, 
while those in the Barrackpore Park bear it abundantly. 

Jonesia. 

J. Asoca— Asoc .—A tree of considerable size, native of Southern 
India, somewhat similar to the preceding in foliage, but very 
dissimilar in its mode of flowering; blossoms in February and 
March with large, erect, compact clusters of flowers, varying in 
colour from pale-orange to schrlet, almost to be mistaken, on a 
hasty glance, for immense trusses of bloom of an Ixora. Mr. 
Fortune considered this tree, when in full bloom, superior in beauty 
even to the Amherstia; an opinion in which probably many will 
concur. 

The first time I saw the Asoc in flower was on the hill where 
the famous rock-cut temple of Karlee is situated, and a large 
concourse of natives had assembled for the celebration of some 
Hindoo festival. Before proceeding to the temple the Mahratta 
women gathered from two trees, which were flowering somewhat 

2 D 
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below, each a fine truss of blossom, and inserted it in the hair 
at the back of her head, which she had seemingly combed and 
dressed with uncommon care for the occasion. As they moved about 
in groups it is impossible to imagine a more delightful effect than 
the rich scarlet bunches of flowers presented upon their fine glossy 
jet-black hair. 

The tree yields seed in abundance, whence young plants are 
easily raised. 

Bauhinia. 

MOUNTAIN EBONY. 

A rather extensive genus of shrubs and trees, several natives of 
this country, and all remarkable for the peculiar form of their 
leaves, which are composed of two oval leaflets, laid side by side, 
and having their edges near the base united. In consequence of 
this twin-like union, the genus has been fancifully named after the 
two brothers Bauhin. Some few of the species are very orna¬ 
mental, and well deserve a place in the garden. They all bear 
seed, from which they are easily propagated. 

1. B. Bichardiana—A small tree, about ten feet in height, very 
ornamental, when in blossom in April, with its numerous large 
flowers, having four of their petals white speckled with red, and 
the other petal—the lower one—crimson with a few stripes of 
white, and altogether resembling those of a handsome Geranium. 

2. B. aurantiaca.—A small tree; bears in April tawny-orange- 
coloured flowers; of but little merit. 

3. B. acuminata.—A small tree, about ten feet high, very hand¬ 
some from being nearly always in blossom with its numerous large 
pure-white flowers. Dr. Roxburgh quaintly remarks, “ it is a 
very specious plant, well deserving a place in the gardens of the 
curious.” 

4. B. tomentosa.—A small tree, about eight or ten feet high ; 
all the tender parts, except the upper surface of the leaves, covered 
with a soft down; almost constantly in blossom with beautiful, 
large, pale, sulphur-coloured, drooping flowers. 

5. B. retusa— A considerable tree; blossoms in September 
with corymbs of numerous small pale-yellow flowers, beautifully 
marked with numerous small purple spots. 

6. B. purpurea.—A large stout tree; bears in November, in 
racemes, numerous very large deep-rose-coloured flowers. 
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7. B. triandra.—A large tree; bears in November racemes of 
large white flowers. Dr. Roxburgh says :— 

“ This, when in flower, is one of the most beautiful species of 
Banhinia I have yet met with; and as it blossoms when so low as 
three feet, and when not more than one year old, is particularly well 
adapted for the conservatory.” 

Dr. Wight expresses himself as all but convinced it is no more 
than a variety of B. purpurea. 

8. B. variegata— Kuchndr .—A rather large tree ; an object of 
great splendour, when in February it becomes one entire mass 
of purple and white blossom, the large handsome flowers having a 
strong resemblance to those of a Pelargonium. 

9. B« Candida.—A variety of the last, bearing flowers with white 
and pale-yellow petals. 

10. B. corymbosa.—Native of China; a small scandent, and, 
irrespective of its flowers, most charming shrub; with exceedingly 
slender stems, and very small pretty leaflets, the pairs not at all 
adherent, as in other species; bears in April middle-sized, rosy- 
white, fragrant flowers. 

11. B. diphylla.—A very pretty scandent shrub, somewhat similar 
to the last, but of stouter growth ; bears in June and July middle- 
sized pure-white flowers. 

Cercis. 

C. Canadensis and C. Siliquastrum— Judas-tree. —Mrs. Loudon 
says:— 

“Few trees aie more ornamental in a shrubbery than these two 
species, but C. Siliquastrum is decidedly the handsomest. The 
leaves are curiously shaped, and the flowers, which are of a beautiful 
pink, grow out of the bark of the stem and branches; not, like those 
of other plants, among the leaves. The flowers fried in batter make 
excellent fritters.” 

Dr. Voigt states that C* Canadensis had been in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens sixteen years without flowering. 

Gleditsehia. 

G. triaeantha— Honey-Locust. —“ Though of American origin, 
commonly known now in Italy by the name of Spina Christi.” * 

* * Gardener’s Chronicle,’ April 12, 1862 
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A slirub in no respect ornamental but for its rather pretty small 
foliage; but this it loses for a long time during the Cold season ; 
bears inconspicuous greenish flowers; for its formidable thorns 
better adapted for a hedge than for the decoration of the garden. 


1I10BEJ1, 

Besmanthus. 

B. punctatus.—A small shrub; native of Brazil, of prostrate 
growth, and very sprawling, remarkable for the extreme sensi¬ 
tiveness of its pinnate foliage; pretty when in blossom, with its 
tassel-like rose-coloured flowers of the size of a bullet; yields 
seed plentifully; except in not being an aquatic, resembles, in 
every respect D. natans; such at least is the description of plants, 
raised from seed sent me from the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
but I have doubts as to the accuracy of the name. 

Mimosa. 

1. M. pudica— Sensitive Plant — Chooee-mooee. — Native of 
the West Indies. Very similar in every respect to the preceding, 
except that it is much smaller, and of more slender habit; a very 
common plant, but a very pretty and desirable one ; nearly always 
in blossom: seeds abundantly. 

2. M. sensitiva.—The true sensitive plant, though in fact not so 
sensitive as the foregoing, is altogether different in the character 
of its foliage; mentioned in Dr. Voigt’s Catalogue, but it does 
not £xist in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens now, nor have I ever 
met with it in this country: like the last it is a native of tropical 
America. 

8. M. brevipenna.—A small shrub, of erect growth, ornamental 
for its exquisitely delicate and beautiful pinnate foliage of minute 
leaflets; requires to be well cut in to keep it bushy, otherwise it 
is disposed to grow with long, bare, unsightly stems; but very 
slightly sensitive. 

Acacia. 

The number of different species of Acacia is almost unlimited. 
A great many are natives of Australia, and objects of extreme 
beauty both as regards their flowers and their foliage, which is of 
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that very singular description, to which the name of “ phyllcdial ” 
has been given. Some few of those may be met with growing well 
at Ootacamund, but not one has been found capable of enduring 
the climate of the plains. Seeds may be procured without much 
difficulty; but it is only waste of money to purchase them for 
sowing in this country. The several species that are natives of 
India have no pietensions to beauty, being, for the most part, 
rough jungul-plants, quite unfit for admission into the garden. 

1. A. cornigera.—A small shrub, not ornamental, but curious 
and interesting for the remarkable large tumid hollow thorns, 
resembling little horns, with which the stems are thickly covered. 

2. A. modesta — Phuldee . — A small shrub, common in the 
North-West, where it forms, when kept well cut, a neat and pretty 
hedge. 

3. A. Catechu—A large tree, with small and very delicate foli¬ 
age of bipinnate leaves; the leaflets arranged like the teeth of 
a small comb ; if cut closely in, well adapted for affording a very 
pretty hedge. 

4. A. Farnesiana — Sweet-scented BAbool.—A small, un¬ 
sightly, thorny, jungul-tree; but very acceptable when in blossom 
in the Gold season, and covered with its profusion of bright-yellow 
tassel-like flowers of the size and form of a bullet, which emit far 
around a strong, delightful, aromatic fragrance, much resembling 
that of Wallflowers, and retain their scent long after gathered 
and laid by. 

5. A. speciosa— Siriss-tbee.— A timber-tree of moderate size, 
not much seen in the vicinity of Calcutta, but a prominent object 
in most of the gardens of the upper provinces : flowers large, 
tassel-like, pale-green, diffusing widely around an exquisite per¬ 
fume, particularly at night. It seems to prefer an arid climate, 
for it has been in such locality that I have observed it thrive most 
vigorously. Trees of it are very numerous at Cairo. 

6. A. decurrens—Sir J. Paxton say$ it is cc a magnificent plant, 
with handsome foliage, occupying half a panel of conservatory-wall 
at Chatsworthintroduced into the gardens of the Agri-Horti¬ 
cultural Society by Mr. Fortune from China; but its culture was 
attended with no success, and it does not exist there now. 

7. A. Haustoni.—A large ornamental shrub, seven or eight feet 
high; native of Mexico; of recent introduction; with handsome 
bipinnate foliage, the small narrow leaflets set like the teeth of 
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a comb; bears during the Hot months large crimson flowers of 
bottle-brush form. 

Calliandra. 

1. C. longipes.—A small shrub, with delicate pinnate foliage; 
of no great attractiveness; flowers small, pink, mimosa-like. 

2. C. brevipes.—Native of Brazil; described by Curtis as a 
“ pretty branching shrub, four to five feet high; requires pruning 
to make it a compact handsome bush: when in flower highly 
ornamental, its bright-red tufts contrasting with the delicate-green 
foliage.” I have not met with this in India; but in all proba¬ 
bility it would succeed well here. 

3- C. hmmatoeephala.—Best known in Calcutta as Inga hsema- 
toxylon; a shrub five or six feet high, handsome at all times for 
its graceful foliage of pinnate leaves, with wedge-formed smooth 
leaflets, an inch long; but remarkably beautiful when in full 
blossom, in the Cold season, with its large bright-crimson bottle- 
brush-like flowers: yields seed sparingly. 

4. C. Portorieensis.—A small shrub in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens; native of the West Indies; with pretty, dark-green, 
graceful, pinnate foliage; bears in March white, moderate-sized, 
not very ornamental flowers of bottle-brush-like form. 


DRUPACK®. 

Amygdalus. 

A. Persica — Semi-double Chinese Peach. —Sir J. Paxton 
says, “ has in all respects the habit of the common Peach. There 
are tw r o varieties, white and red. Seedlings are said to come true 
from seed” Introduced by Mr. Fortune into the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens, and thus described by him:— 

44 These are very remarkable trees, common in the gardens of 
Northern China, where they attain to the size of our English 
Almond, Nothing can be more beautiful than these when in full 
bloom. In the spring they are literally loaded with flowers, as 
large as our Scotch Roses. The carnation-fioweied has striped 
blooms resembling the Carnation—hence its name—and sports in a 
remarkable way, producing striped and self-coloured flowers upon 
the same tree. As spring flowers they are highly prized by the 
Chinese. Itinerant gardeners carry them about the streets for sale 
in the northern Chinese towns. The flower-buds are then just 
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beginning to expand. The buyer puts his purchase in a pot, gives 
it a little water, and then places it in his window or sitting-room. 
In a day or two the buds burst, and the little tree is one mass of 
bloom. They are propagated by budding and grafting, and will 
grow well in any common gaiden soil. I ought to add that small 
plants produce blossoms freely as well as large full-grown trees.” * 

Plants are distributed from the gardens of the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society ; but here they have not displayed themselves in 
that beauty of bloom to merit the high praise that has been be¬ 
stowed upon them. 

Cerasus. 

1. C. Laurocerasus. — The so-called Laurel of the English 
gardens. 

2. C. Lusitanica —Portugal Laurel. —Neither of these well- 
known evergreens exists, or would, I believe, be capable of existing 
in the climate of India. 


POMACES. 

Cydonia. 

C. Japonica—This well-known handsome flowering shrub Dr. 
Voigt mentions as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
and blossoming in the Hot season. It is not there now, nor can 
I find that any of the malees remember to have ever seen it 
there. 

Photinia. 

P. dubia.—A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal; in full 
blossom in January with an unbounded profusion of small clusters 
of small white flowers, which perfume the air for a great distance 
around with the delightful fragrance of the Heliotrope. 

Rhaphiolepis. 

R. Indica.—A small bushy shrub, native of China; with very 
handsome dense foliage of oval, leathery, saw-edged, shining leaves 
three inches long; exceedingly beautiful when in full blossom in 
February, with its profusion of white flowers of the size and form 
of a thimble. 

4 ‘ Gaidener’s Chionicle,’ Feb. 1860. 
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CratsBgus. 

HAWTHORN. 

An extensive genus containing several beautiful plants; but 
none suited, I believe, to tbe climate of this country. 


ROSACE2E. 

Rosa. 

THE ROSE* 

Gool 

The Roses that I have here described are such only as I know 
of a certainty to be established in this country. In the gardens 
about Calcutta there may be, and no doubt are, very many more 
besides these Indeed, since it has been ascertained how easily 
plants may be conveyed by the method described elsewhere, new 
Roses from Europe are now every year being added to those we 
already possess. 

It will, however, be discovered before long, I doubt not, that 
there are many kinds of Roses that hardly deserve a place in the 
garden at all. Of the Hybrid Perpetuals particularly, as well as 
what are classed as Summer Roses, several seemingly are alto¬ 
gether unsuited to this country; some being unable even to exist 
here for any length of time, and others, though thriving vigorously, 
seldom or never yielding flowers. Many of the Roses also extolled 
in the catalogues of English dealers are wholly unworthy of notice; 
while many again are so similar to others of a different name, that 
professional Rose-growers themselves can hardly distinguish them. 
In India, too, this similarity, it seems to me, has a tendency to 
become even more positive; peculiarities that might perhaps be 
recognised in an European climate often becoming here entirely 
lost. 

Several Roses, moreover, deservedly of high reputation in 
Europe, that blossom in this country, produce small and not very 
double flowers, frequently only semi-double, very deficient in depth 
of colour, and greatly wanting in due richness of perfume, inso- 
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much that they could scarcely be believed to be the Roses grown 
under the same name in a more congenial climate. 

Those who are really fond of 66 the Queen of flowers,” and desire 
to possess a collection of the finest Roses, I most strongly recom¬ 
mend to procure them direct from England. There is no other 
way of obtaining them so cheaply or so satisfactorily. Most 
persons here, who possess choice Roses, seem anxious to keep 
them as much as possible exclusively to themselves; and the few 
choice ones which native dealers have at their disposal, including 
the now not uncommon one Elise Sauvage, they sell at as much as 
four or five rupees a plant—more than twice the cost at which they 
can be imported. But leaving aside other considerations, I can 
truly say, speaking from my own experience, that the receiving of 
a package of Roses fresh from England, the opening of them out, 
and planting and attending upon them, the waiting to see them 
bloom, the propagating of them, and presenting plants to one’s 
friends, is one of the greatest and most prolonged pleasures in all 
the delightful operations of gardening. 

It is generally supposed that the procuring of Roses from 
Europe is attended with considerable expense. This is a great 
mistake. “ Dwarfs,” by which are meant Roses on their own roots, 
as those are called that are raised from cuttings or layers, and 
“ Dwarf-Standards,” as those are called which are budded on 
stocks under two feet high, mostly cost a shilling each, and none 
except the very newest, that is such as have been produced within 
the last two years, cost more than eighteen-pence. The cost of 
conveyance by Peninsular and Oriental Steamer of a package 
containing about fifty Roses is 21. 14s. For case and packing the 
nurseryman charges 5s. There is no duty upon them. From 
these items, then, it will be seen that for sixty rupees (6?.) a 
package of fifty of the finest Roses grown may be obtained. Roses 
may be purchased at a cheaper rate by leaving the selection to the 
nurseryman; but that for obvious reasons should never be done. 

Roses sent from England should always be upon their own 
roots, if such are to be had : there are some, the difficulty of pro¬ 
pagating which from cuttings is so great, that budded plants can 
alone be obtained. “Standards” should on no account be sent. 
If, however, such a mistake has been made, the best plan to adopt 
on their arrival appears to me to be this:—Upon an elevated piece 
of ground, where no water is likely to lie, dig a number of holes, 
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in which to plant the trees. From each of these holes to a 
distance the length of the stocks of the roses, make drills, just 
wide enough to receive the stocks, sloping upwards from the 
bottom of the holes to the surface of the soil. Put the roots of 
the roses in the holes filling in with prepared soil, and lay the 
stocks in the sloping drills, covering them in with earth, so that 
only the budded parts of the plants may remain exposed above 
ground, and these it would be well to bind round loosely with 
moss. A matting of Hoogla, at the height of about two feet, 
should be above the plants during the day to protect them from 
the sun, and removed at night. The plants should be well watered 
daily. 

Some of the plants sent out on their own roots may appear to 
have perished and to be quite dead. Never take it for granted that 
such is the case; plant them notwithstanding, and take all possible 
care of them, they often recover themselves and push forth again 
when least expected. 

The propagation of plants, generally, by layers and cuttings has 
been treated of elsewhere, but a few remarks may here be made 
especially applicable *to the Rose. 

The layering of many Roses may be performed at all seasons of 
the year, but with some few of the choicer kinds, such as Gloire de 
Dijon, it will prove most successful in February. 

The best season for laying down cuttings of Roses is undoubt¬ 
edly in November. By March they become nice little rooted 
plants, and may then be taken up and potted off. Cuttings of 
vigorous and healthy growth from the Tea-roses Devoniensis and 
Elise Sauvage will, I have found, strike readily if put down in 
July during the Rains. 

During one Cold season I made experiments on striking cut¬ 
tings of Roses in bottles of water. The ones I attempted were 
the delicate Tea-roses Devoniensis, Elise Sauvage, and Peel’s 
Rose, and with each I met with complete success. The following 
I found the points essential to be attended to :— 

The water must be perfectly clean and pure, and changed fre¬ 
quently to keep it so. Not more than one or two slips must be 
put in the same bottle, or the water will become corrupt and the 
slips rot. 

The slips must be of the youngest growth, the foot-stems of a 
flower that has just blossomed and fallen off. 
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The bottles should be placed on the north side of the house, or 
behind some screen, where they may have plenty of light without 
sunshine, and be sheltered from wind. An old box, without the 
lid, laid upon its side, with the outer surface of the bottom facing 
the sun, serves admirably for putting the bottles in. 

Small vials do not contain water enough; ten-ounce confec¬ 
tionery bottles should be used; tumblers will do, but are rather 
inconvenient. 

It is exceedingly interesting to watch the cuttings gradually 
form their callus, as they will completely do in about three weeks, 
and then some time after emit one or two white silvery fibrous 
roots. As soon as they do this they should be potted off at 
once. 

The budding of Roses is performed with the greatest facility and 
success in the Upper Provinces, and by this method choice Roses 
may soon be multiplied there to any extent. The kind employed 
for a stock is*the Rose Edouard, which grows there with great 
vigour, the bark yielding most freely to receive the bud. The 
operation may be performed in March, but much better at any 
time during the months of July and August. 

In Bengal, from the difficulty of finding a stock, the bark of 
which will separate freely from the wood, budding is seldom or 
never attempted. I have not the least doubt, however, that by a 
proper way of proceeding budding may be resorted to there also 
as one of the most ready and satisfactory means of multiplying 
choice Roses. 

A plan recommended by Mr. Rivers for this purpose is as 
follows:— 

“ Make cuttings by taking one-year-old shoots, and cutting them 
into lengths of one foot: the bottom of the cutting should be cut 
close to a bud, and not sloping; the top should be cut just above a 
bud, with a gentle slope; then caiefully cut out all the buds but 
two at the top. In planting, the section of a ridge must be formed, 
the cutting placed dimly against it, and the earth dug up to it, and 
firmly pressed; when finished, the row of cuttings should stand in 
the centre of a ridge about eight inches high, and only one bud of 
the cutting above the surface. Prom being thus moulded up, no 
exhaustion takes place, and every cutting will grow. In July or 
August of the following season they will be fit to bud. The ridge 
must then be levelled, so as to expose the main stem of the cutting; 
and in this, at about three or four inches from the bottom, the bud 
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must be inserted. The stocks should he budded as soon as possible 
after being uncovered, or the bark will become rigid and will not 
open freely.” * 

I once tried this plan at Chinsurah, but from the difficulty of 
keeping the cuttings sufficiently watered at their base through so 
large a mass of earth, they failed of striking. I give, however, 
the above extract entire, as others may possibly devise some modi¬ 
fication of the plan so as to render it effectual. The main thing, 
it will be seen, is to keep the stems of the stocks enclosed in soil 
till the time they are to be budded upon. This with a little more 
trouble may be effected as follows:— 

In November lay down the cuttings sloping-wise, in the ordinary 
way as directed, and when, in March, they are well rooted take 
them up and pot them. Immediately upon each plant being 
potted, let down another pot with its bottom broken out over the 
plant, so as to rest upon the soil of the pot in which it is planted ; 
this upper pot should then be filled with earth. The plant can 
be easily watered through the interval between the upper and 
lower pots, or by a pan of water being placed from time to time 
under the lower pot. When the budding is to be performed, the 
upper pot with its earth must be carefully removed. The bark of 
the stock will then be found to open freely. 

Of the efficacy of this mode of proceeding I feel assured from 
experiments I made in budding on pieces of the root of Rose 
Edouard. These from always being beneath the soil opened their 
bark freely. The buds I inserted took readily, and in some 
instances made shoots of a couple of inches in length, but subse¬ 
quently perished from the roots not being sufficiently established 
to support them. This I did not anticipate, or I make no question 
that if, instead of taking up a root and cutting it into pieces, I 
had cut down the plant and removed the earth so as merely to lay 
bare the upper part of the root, and then inserted a bud upon the 
root as it stood, my success would have been complete. 

Grafting, or more properly inarching, is the practice that has 
been almost uniformly adopted in Bengal for the propagation of 
the choicer kinds of Roses, in ray opinion a very inferior mode of 
proceeding. The stocks employed for this purpose in the garden 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society are of the Rosa gigantea, and 
the China Rose Due de Berri. 


* The ‘Bose Amateur’s Guide,’ p. 187, 6th edit. 
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Standard Roses have been rarely seen in India except in the 
gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, where, some years 
ago, several trees were formed by Mr. M'Murray, their head 
gardener. These, when in full blossom, presented a very hand¬ 
some appearance. Of course in this country, where high winds 
prevail, they require stout stakes, or iron rods for their support, 
even more than they do in Europe. The stocks employed by 
Mr. M‘Murray were of the Rosa gigantea or multiflora. 

Situation and soil .—Roses, raised either from cuttings or layers, 
will come into full perfection of bearing by the second season after 
they have been planted out, particularly if they have received 
liberal treatment. They do not like a wet, undrained soil, and as 
little do they like a dry and arid one. It is therefore best to plant 
them in a gently raised bed, from which the superabundance of wet 
during the Rains may pass off; but as a situation of this kind subjects 
them to a greater degree of drought during the Hot months, they 
must, at that season be, from time to time, liberally supplied with 
water. Generally speaking they suffer during March more than 
at any other period of the year. In that month it not unfrequently 
happens that the leaves are entirely devoured by some insect that 
seems to prey upon them during the night. 

A writer in the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle 9 states that “ charred 
garden refuse is used largely by Messrs. Wood in the cultivation 
of Roses ; ” * and Mr. Rivers recommends turves pared thinly and 
baked in an oven, or roasted upon an iron plate, as an excellent 
ingredient to mix in the soil for Roses, t Acting upon this I have 
made parings of Doob-grass, laid them several days to dry in the 
sun, pulled them to bits, and roasted them in an earthen vessel on 
a chulan. Using this abundantly with common earth and old 
cow-manure, I have found not only Roses but other potted shrubs 
thrive in it most vigorously. 

Mr. William Paul says :— 

“ If we could choose our soil, that preferred would be a strong 
loam; if rich, so much the better; if poor, we would enrich it by 
the addition of manures. . . . The worst soils for Roses are those of 
a sandy or gravelly nature. In such they often suffer feai fully from 
the drought of summer, scorching up and drying. Soils of this kind 
are sometime's bad beyond remedy.” % 

* No. for July 30th, 1859. f 4 Rose Amateur’s Guide,’ p. 175, 6th edit. 

% ‘ The Rose Garden,’ chap ii. 2nd edit. 
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Surface-dressing during the months of December and January 
I have found of prodigious benefit, making the plants break forth 
with wonderful vigour. Drawing the earth away from the stem, 
so as to form a circular ridge at a foot’s distance around it, I throw 
into the shallow basin thus formed a basket of fresh cow-dung, 
and from a considerable height pour water upon it. The water 
thus passes into the soil as a thick liquid manure. A fresh quan¬ 
tity of cow-dung is applied at the interval of about a month. 

“ It may be thought,” observes Mr. W. Paul, “ that guano should 
be a good manure for Eoses on poor and cold soils. I do not, how¬ 
ever, think guano the best thing for Eoses in the generality of soils. 
It certainly increases the vigour of a plant, but seems to act more 
favourably on the foliage than on the flowers. It may be said this 
is due to the use of it in excess. But this I am not disposed to 
grant.”* 

Pots and Ring-Pots .—When well*cultivated, Eoses appear to 
me to thrive and blossom far more satisfactorily in the open ground 
than they do in pots. A common mode of cultivating Eoses, and 
one of which the natives are very fond, is to grow them in ring- 
pots. These are earthen cylinders sixteen inches in diameter and 
two feet long, let into the earth endwise about a foot deep, and 
filled with soil to within three inches of the rim. The method of 
the datives is to cut the Roses, planted in these, completely down, 
to within two or three inches of the roots in October: a week or 
two later to remove the soil from the roots, and having left them 
exposed a few days, to fill in with a solution of oil-cake, of the 
consistency of thick mud, very offensive to the nose at the time. 
The plants under this treatment it is true blossom very beautifully 
a month or so afterwards, but it is a mode of cultivation that pos¬ 
sibly would not suit every one’s taste. 

Cultivators in England arrange Roses in two great divisions, 
according to the season in which they bloom. The Roses of the 
first division are called Summer Roses, from blooming only in the 
summer; those of the second divibion Autumnal Roses, from their 
blooming in the autumn as well as in the summer. For conve¬ 
nience I adopt the same arrangement, observing that in this 
country the autumnal Roses often put forth poor, small, semi-double 
flowers during the Rains, blossom in perfection in November or 


* Ibid , p. 34 
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December, and again, but not so finely in February. The Sum¬ 
mer Roses blossom only in February or March. 


Division I. 

PROVENCE ROSES. 

1. Rosa centifolia— Bussora or Persian Rose —The parent 
of the Roses of this group, and, like all of the group, distinguished 
for the rich perfume of its flowers. Common all over India, where, 
in some places, it is cultivated extensively for the manufacture of 
atur. There are two varieties, the red and the white, only parti¬ 
ally double, very fugitive, blossoming but for one brief season in 
March. The stems are profusely covered with small fine spines, 
and the plant has rather a shabby unsightly appearance ; should be 
well headed down in November. 

2. Cabbage Rose. —This old familiar Rose is, I believe, quite 
unknown in India. 

3. Reine de Provence. —Issued by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society. ' A large rampant plant, producing a profusion of large 
lilac flowers, but only for a brief period. 

4. Moss Rose.— This Rose has been several times introduced, 
but never brought to thrive and establish itself. Even in the 
apparently more congenial climate of Ootacamund I learnt that it 
had not been found to succeed. 

HYBRID PROVENCE. 

Roses of this group, once held in highest esteem in England, 
seem now all but discarded. They are apparently quite unsuited 
to the climate of this country. The four undermentioned were 
introduced by myself, and existed more than a year in my garden, 
and were alive when I left it, but in a very unthriving condition: 
Blancheeleur, Princesse Clementine, Comte Plater, 
Rose Devigne. 

Triomphe de Luxembourg. —The Rose thus named in the 
gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society (the true Rose of the 
name being a Tea-Rose with buff-coloured flowers) appears to 
belong to this group; its pink-blush flowers possess the fine 
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fragrance of the Cabbage Rose, but open very poorly, and the 
plant exists in a very unthriving stunted condition. 

DAMASK. 

Madame Stolz. —Was introduced by me from England; the 
same may be said of it as of the four of the last group I received 
with it. 

Rosa Alba. 

Of the Roses of this and the last group Mr. Rivers observes in 
his later catalogues:— 

“ Damask Roses and the varieties of Rosa Alba are now things of 
past and pleasant times; their tints and perfection in shape are now 
more than rivalled by Hybrid Perpetuals, so that our old simmer 
favourites must give place to others more beautiful and more 
lasting.” 

Princesse de Lamballe. —A dwarf Rose common in Calcutta 
under the name of Green Tea, with dark glaucous foliage, pro¬ 
ducing beautiful, small, globular, pure-white flowers, and in the 
Cold season buds that do not open. If I am right in the name I 
have assigned it, and may judge from the way in which this thrives 
and blossoms here, others of the same group would certainly he 
highly desirable in India. 


Rosa Gallica. 

FRENCH ROSES. 

Napoleon.— As far as I am aware the only Rose *of this 
group we as yet possess. Not uncommon in Calcutta; a strong¬ 
growing plant of large handsome foliage; flowers large, double, 
globular, purplish-pink. The long bare unsightly stems should be 
cut down to about a foot and a half towards the end of September. 
Propagated readily by cuttings laid down in November. 

HYBRID CHINA. 

Blairii.—Introduced by myself; is the only Rose of this group 
I have seen in India, to the climate of which it seems quite un¬ 
suited : the original plant, as well as those I succeeded in propa¬ 
gating from it on their owm roots, throve very unsatisfactorily. 
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Rosa rubiginosa. 

SWEETBRIAR—EGLANTINE. 

Common in all parts of India; bears small, pink, single flowers, 
does not bear the knife well, and will not blossom if pruned: can 
only be propagated by budding, grafting, or sowing the seed, but 
not by cuttings. 

Rosa lutea. 

AUSTRIAN BRIAR. 

The only Rose of this group I have seen in India was one which, 
when I resided at Ferozepore, I obtained from Peshawur, from 
cuttings conveyed in a letter, and nearly dried up by a five-days’ 
journey in September. I removed several buds, which I inserted 
upon stems of the Rose Edouard. They nearly all took. It was 
a pretty variety, with sweet-scented leaves, and blossomed in 
March with a profusion of single, golden-yellow, rather evanescent 
flowers, but making for the time a most beautiful display. 

Persian Yellow. —This, the only one considered worthy of 
cultivation in England, is a great desideratum here; it bears deep 
golden-yellow perfectly double flowers. Roses of this group 
blossom towards the ends of the stems, which therefore should not 
be pruned. They may be thinned out if too close. 

HYBRID BOURBON. 

Several Roses of this group are held in the very highest estima¬ 
tion in England for the beauty both of their flowers and foliage. 

1. Charles Duval. —Noted for its superb foliage; was intro¬ 
duced by me; throve well, produced large, full, handsome, deep- 
pink-coloured flowers, and was propagated with no difficulty. 

2. Paul Ricaut. —A superb Rose, also introduced by myself; 
throve most luxuriantly, was easily propagated, but produced not a 
single flower. 

3. Paul Perras. —I believe is met with in some of the Calcutta 
gardens. 

Rosa sempervirens. 
evergreen roses. 

Rosa Brunonii.— cc This,” says Mr. Rivers, “ is not a true Sem- 
per-virens, but approaches so near in its habit, it cannot be placed 

2 E 
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in any other division with propriety; flowers of a vivid rose- 
colour, very pretty and distinct.” Large rampant shrubby plants 
of it are met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, raised from 
seed from Saharunpore, but never blossom. 

Rosa Banksise. 

BANKSIAN POSES. 

1. Rosa ternata.—A common plant about Calcutta; of rampant 
growth, with bright, glossy, dark-green foliage, contrasting prettily 
with its single pure-white flowers. 

2. White Banksian, from China, a plant with slender thorn¬ 
less twigs, and long narrow leaves; is met with in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, and bears in April bunches of very small, 
double, white, violet-scented flowers, but thrives very indifferently; 
will not bear pruning. 

3. Yellow Banks tan is also met with in Calcutta, but is rare. 

fortune's yellow pose. 

A scrambling shrub with slender branches, of rapid and ex¬ 
tensive growth ; flowers described as large double, with their petals 
loosely and irregularly arranged, of copper and fawn colour; 
introduced, several years ago by Mr. Fortune from China, into 
the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but has never 
flowered, which possibly may be owing to its haviteg been pruned. 
Messrs. Standish and Noble, the cultivators of it in England, 
say:—“The shoots should only be thinned; to shorten them is to 
destroy the flowers.” * 

Rosa Lyellii. 

POSE OP THE DOON. 

Koozea . 

A plant of extensive growth, common in the Upper Provinces, 
but not met with, that I am aware of, near Calcutta; bears large, 
handsome, double, blush flowers. 

Rosa mierophylla. 

A native of the hills of India; a large compact bush, with dense, 
* Paxton’s ‘ Flower Garden,’ vol. lii. p. 157. 
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very pretty, small-leaved foliage; flowers double, well-formed, 
blusb, with deep-crimson centre, quite scentless. 

Rosa procumbens. 

A Rose of no worth for the garden. 

Eosa spinosissima. 

SCOTCH ROSE. 

I have seen no Rose of this group in India. 

La Neige (the name of one of this group),—the Rose so called, 
and issued by the Agri-Horticultural Society, bearing snow-white 
flowers, certainly cannot be this. 

Rosa multiflora/ 

A powerful scandent shrub; bears small pinkish flowers in 
February in crowded clusters; hardly worth a place in the garden, 
as plants take several years and become very large before they 
blossom, and do so then only sparingly. This, though very 
similar to the Rose bearing the same name in England, is quite 
distinct from it. Both kinds are found at Ootacamund, where they 
form hedges, and blossom most profusely. I brought down thence 
the English variety to Chinsurah, but it succeeded there no better 
than the common kind. 

Eosa gigantea. 

A climbing Rose of rampant growth, very similar to the last; 
produces no flowers: used in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society for stocks for standards. 

Rosa involucrata. 

A bramble-like plant, with small, pale yellow-green, pretty 
foliage ; bears in February a profusion of white flowers like those 
of the Dog Rose, quite single. 

Division H. 

DAMASK PEEPETTJAL. 

1. Laurence de Montmorency. —A common Rose in the 
gardens about Calcutta, and certainly one of the most beautiful: 
plant of dwarf habit; flowers large, double, cup-formed, of delicate 

2 e 2 
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Wush colour; should be pruned freely: easily propagated by 
cuttings, though in England, Mr. Rivers observes, that Roses of 
this group are reluctant to root when layered, and, therefore, 
plants on their own roots are scarce. 

2. Pareira’s, No. 5.—A Rose so distinguished by native dealers 
in Calcutta ; bears the strongest possible resemblance to the last. 

HYBRID PERPETUAL 

Though in England the Roses of this group stand in the very 
highest estimation for the fulness, colour, and fragrance of their 
flowers, as well as for the continuance of their blooming, it seems 
questionable to me whether they are likely to be considered of 
equal merit in this country. They seem, it is true, when once 
established, to thrive vigorously in the climate, but in many 
instances are very shy of blooming; some do not bloom at all, and 
some others, that do, produce very poor unsatisfactory flowers. 
When in a healthy vigorous condition, cuttings of nearly all of them 
laid down in November are not in the least difficult of propagation. 

1. G$ant des Batailles.. —Is met with in several of the 
Calcutta gardens, but never in a very vigorous condition. It thrives 
well and is a common Rose at Ootacamund, but in neither locality 
have I seen it bear flowers to support the high reputation it has 
in Europe. Mr. New, of the Government Gardens at Bangalore, 
pointed it out to me budded upon the Bussora Rose, much to its 
benefit, as he considered. It is not by any means difficult of pro¬ 
pagation by cuttings. 

2. Lord Rag-lax. —Said to surpass even the last, in the beauty 
and dazzling brilliancy of its flowers, was introduced by me in 
1861, and became a plant of very extensive growth, throwing out 
stems so exceedingly long as to require a stout Bamboo trellis to 
support them; during the Rains it put forth two or three poor 
valueless flowers, but none at the usual time in the Cold season; 
the stems w r ere as pithy as a rush, and died entirely down on being 
at all cut: not difficult withal to propagate by cuttings. 

3. L^onie Yerger. —Introduced by Baboo Jibbon Kissen 
Paul. A small compact bush, bearing a profusion of small, 
beautiful, cherry-coloured flowers; a delightful plant, nearly con¬ 
stantly in, bloom. 

4. Marquisa Bocoella. —Brought by me from Ootacamund; 
a plant of small growth, remarkable for its very distinct and rich- 
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green foliage; flowers of moderate size, pale-pink, very double, 
and imbricated, produced in the Hot and Rain seasons : not very 
easy of propagation by cuttings. 

The following Roses of this group are now all well established 
in different gardens in and about Calcutta :— 

5. Due de Nemours. — In garden of Agri-Horticultural 
Society; flowers crimson, of large full globular form. 

6. Baronne Hallez. —“ How perfect in shape! 55 says Mr. 
Rivers. 

7. Madame Laffay. 

8. Alexandrine Bachmeteff. — A stout vigorous plant; 
flowers large and double. 

9. Jules Margottin. — “ One of the finest autumnal Roses 
known. 5 5 

10. Baronne Provost.-— Of high reputation, but shy of bloom¬ 
ing here. 

11. Comtesse DuchItel. —An old Rose. 

12. Cornet. —Celebrated for its fine perfume. 

13. La Reine. —A stout vigorous plant; a magnificent Rose. 

14. Madame Domage. —A plant with stout stems and numerous 
large spines ; flowers not very double. 

15. Madame Lamorici£re. 

16. Madame Trudeaux. 

17. Madame Damet. —A free bloomer of little merit. 

18. MadamE Rivers. —Introduced by myself from England ; 
throve vigorously, but never blossomed. 

19. Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

20. Pope Pius IX.—A plant of vigorous growth, but very shy 
of blooming—putting forth, towards the close of the Rains, one or 
two of its rather small very double flowers. 

21. Souvenir de la Reine d’Angleterre. —Imported by 
myself from England; throve well, but never flowered. 

22. Etandard des Amateurs. 

23. Caroline de Sansal, 

24. Le Lion des Combats. 

25. Reine des Fleurs. 

26. Princesse Adelaide (the name given also to one of the 
Tea-Roses). Long established in the gardens of the Agri-Horti¬ 
cultural Society. A stout plant of vigorous growth, producing 
large noble flowers. 
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ROSE DE ROSOM&NE. 

1. Gloire de Rosom&ne. —A'‘plant of large growth and 
sprawling habit, not uncommon in Calcutta; produces all but single, 
large-petalled, brilliant-crimson flowers, pleasing to those who care 
more for colour than for form: easily propagated by cuttings. 
Hedges are formed of this Rose in the Botanical Gardens at Oota- 
camund. 

2. Bartlett’s Rose. —The Rose known by this name among 
the native gardeners in Calcutta, belongs apparently to this group, 
being much of the same habit, and producing the same kind of 
flaunting flowers as the last, but more double 

BOURBON ROSES. 

1. Rose Edouard—Cape Rose. —An old well-known Rose in 
all parts of India, most desirable for the constancy of its bloom as 
well as for the sweetness of its flowers; during the Cold season 
it produces flower-buds in unbounded profusion, which rot in the 
centre, and never open. The stems, after blossoming, should be 
pruned in closely. Exceedingly vigorous in growth, and easily 
propagated, affording the best stocks we have for budding other 
kinds upon. 

2. Pheolina Borbonica.— A common Rose in Calcutta; 
bears a strong resemblance to the last in every reipect, but pro¬ 
duces flowers somewhat smaller, and perhaps a little sweeter. 

3. Canina Borbonica (dissimilar in character to all other Roses 
of this group, to which, though placed here, it can hardly belong). 
—One of the most beautiful, though one of the commonest and 
oldest, Roses in Calcutta; produces large, handsome, pendulous, 
very double, though not well-formed, creamy-white flowers, with 
apricot centre, in greatest profusion, relieved most agreeably by 
the very peculiar and distinct yellow-green of the foliage; benefited 
by liberal pruning ; considered difficult to propagate by cuttings. 

4. Jibbon Kissen Paul’s Rose. —Imported by him from Eng¬ 
land ; name lost; somewhat similar to Pheolina, but producing its 
flowers, which are rather smaller, more double, and of better form, 
in crowded clusters; produces a profusion of buds in the Cold 
season, which never open. 

5. Queen—Queen oe the Bourbons.—A lovely Rose; has 
been many years in Calcutta, but is rare still. 
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6. AciDalie (the true name, I have no doubt, of the Rose called 
in the garden of the Agri-Horticultural Society Maiden’s Blush 
—the Maiden’s Blush belonging to the group of Rosa alba—and 
known by native dealers as Khura-Peel ).—A plant of stout stems, 
but not large growth ; flowers large, white, the petals overlapping 
with beautiful regularity, as in a Camellia; perfect in form, and 
one of the loveliest Roses we have; the plant does not bear much 
cutting in; not very readily propagated; but cuttings put down 
in November, in a shady place, will some of them strike. 

7. Prince Albert —Described as a superb Rose, is found in 
some of the Calcutta gardens. 

8. Marquis de Balbiano. —A plant of moderate growth, sent 
out to me from England. Flowers of medium size, very double, 
of a dazzling fiery-crimson colour. 

9. Queen of the Reds (so named in the garden of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, and supposed by some to be the French 
Rose D’Aguesseau).—An old and common Rose in Calcutta gar¬ 
dens; plant not of large growth; flowers bear the strongest 
possible resemblance to those of the last. 

10. Sir Joseph Paxton. —Was introduced by me from Eng¬ 
land ; proved a stout-growing plant with large handsome foliage, 
and produced fine deep dazzling crimson flowers. I was unable to 
propagate it from cuttings. 

11. Souvenir de la Malmaison. —This most superb Rose 
has been some time ago introduced into Calcutta, and may now 
be found in many gardens there. 

china roses. 

The Roses of this group are more dwarf and compact in their 
growth than those of most other groups. All of them that we 
have in India thrive vigorously, are most easily propagated by 
cuttings, and, both as regards the profusion as well as beauty of 
the flowers they put forth, blossom in perfection. 

1. Rosa Chinensis. 

2. Rosa Xndica. 

3. Rosa semperflorens.—These three species, the parents of the 
group, bear valueless single flowers, and are altogether undeserving 
a place in the garden. The cultivated variety, however, called 
the China Rose, is a cheerful plant from the numberless pink 
blossoms it puts forth, though the flowers are thin and poor in form. 
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4. Auckland White and Auckland Eed.—P lants of no 
value, producing’ small, poor, flimsy flowers. 

5. Eugene Beauharnois, —Flowers small, but very lovely 
when little more than half-expanded, perfect in form, resembling 
bright amaranth-coloured double Anemones. 

6. Cramoisxe sup^rieure.— Flowers large, completely double, 
the petals like satin velvet, of brilliant crimson-scarlet, unequalled 
in colour by any Rose we have. 

7. Archduke Charles (known by the name of Rosa discolor 
in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society)— Do-rungee .—A 
plant of stout habit; flowers noble, of the largest size, very double, 
petals very beautifully overlapping, almost white on first opening, 
turning to a dark dull-crimson a day or two afterwards. 

8. China melior. —Flowers of moderate size and irregular 
form, of a mottled dull-red colour ; very uncertain. 

9. Due de Berri. —Somewhat like the last, but the flowers 
smaller, darker, and often disfigured by a decayed and black 
centre. 

10. Madame Brecon. —Of a brilliant rich rose-colour, large 
and full. 

11. Lawrenceana— Fairy Queen. —A diminutive plant; flowers 
pink, of the form and size of a double daisy: a variety also is 
met .with, not uncommon, having flowers somewhat larger. This 
Rose makes no show’in the border, and is best grown in a pot 
corresponding to its size. 

More Roses of this group would be a great acquisition to our 
gardens, particularly that one so lovely in form and delicate in 
colour, Mrs. Bosanquet, which we do not, I believe, as yet possess. 

TEA-SCENTED. 

The Roses of this group, distinguished by their smaller growth, 
more delicate habit, and by the peculiar tea-scent of the flowers, 
are about the choicest and most lovely of all. They never, as the 
Hybrid Perpetuals often do, cause disappointment by producing 
no flowers, but when well established and properly cultivated, are 
sure, in due time, of coming into bloom in great beauty. Indeed 
those that we have in India seem to me to thrive more vigorously 
far, and blossom even more profusely and beautifully than they do 
in England. 
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1. Booth’s Bose. —A local name in Calcutta, supposed by some 
to be Goubault, but more probably Bougere; as delightful a Rose 
as we either have, or could have, in the country; of strong 
vigorous growth, producing large exceedingly double deep-blush 
flowers of delicious fragrance: easily propagated by cuttings, and 
very common in the Calcutta gardens. 

2. Wood’s Rose. —A local name, the true name unknown: 
very similar indeed to the last both in foliage and flower, but the 
flowers are scentless. 

3. Creole Maid. —Not found in the lists of English Rose- 
growers: the plant is met with in the gardens of the Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society, but I never saw a flower on it worthy of notice. 

4. Souvenir d’un Ami. —No Rose that I have seen in India can 
at all be compared for beauty of form with the large rose-coloured, 
drooping, half-expanded flow r er of this. The plant I brought 
from Ootacamund unfortunately died after flowering; but plants, 
I believe, are to be met with in some of the Calcutta gardens. 

5. French White. —Its local name in the gardens of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, but certainly not appropriate as regards the 
colour of its flowers; supposed by some to be “ Maid of Athens 

a bush of considerable size and very abundant foliage, bears in 
great profusion prettily-formed fawn-white very fragrant flowers 
of moderate size : very common in Calcutta, and easily propa¬ 
gated by cuttings. 

6. Gloire de Dijon. —Accounted one of the very finest of the 
Tea-roses: flowers, large, expanded, very double, with orange- 
yellow centre. The plant I obtained from England was almost 
constantly in bloom, with large, almost scentless, flowers, the 
central petals crowded and crumpled, but without the deep-orange 
tint peculiar to this Rose. 1 have, however, in England seen 
flowers produced equally devoid of colour. Well established now 
in the country, I suppose, as I propagated and distributed several 
plants of it. 

7. Devoniensis.—Known commonly by the name of Victoria in 
gardens about Calcutta: one of the finest Roses in existence, pro¬ 
ducing fine large double creamy-white deliciously fragrant flowers, 
disfigured often by having a green bud in the centre; of stout, 
vigorous habit; needs frequently to have the old wood cut out, 
which - otherwise would die down and become unsightly; con¬ 
sidered difficult to propagate. I have met with most success by 
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putting down cuttings in the open ground beneath a low bush in 
the month of August—a season of the year when cuttings of other 
kinds seldom succeed. 

8. Julie Mansais. —Called in the garden of the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society Due d’Aumale, and Strombio ; a small plant with 
'pale yellow-green leaves, of delicate habit, and difficult of propa¬ 
gation ; produces small pale-lemon-coloured flowers, exquisitely 
beautiful, when only half-expanded. 

9. Abricot& — Bears moderate-sized flowers with apricot- 
coloured centre; met with in several gardens in Calcutta. 

10. Safrano. —Called at Ootacamund, wdiere it is exceedingly 
common, the Copper Rose, from the young stems, as w r ell as the 
dark-green leaves having much of a coppery tint; produces deep 
fawn-coloured flowers, beautiful only in the bud: met with in 
several private gardens in Calcutta. 

11. Taglioni. —Is or was, I believe, in the garden of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society. 

12. Peel’s Rose. —A local name, the correct one unknown: a 
remarkably handsome Rose, with large deep-salmon flowers; very 
like President: met with in some of the Calcutta gardens, but 
choice and rare. 

13. Comte de Paris. —Bears large flesh-coloured flowers: to 
be found in some few of the Calcutta gardens. 

U. Pharaoh. 

15. Elise Sauyage.- —This and Madame William and Leontine 
de Laporte are now all three decided in England to be the same 
Rose, long known about Calcutta under the name of “ Odorata;” 
produces large globular pendulous flowers, creamy white outside 
and of a rich apricot-yellow within, without fragrance; one of the 
most lovely Roses known; though not able to bear severe pruning, 
it is apt to become crowded with a quantity of short spur-like wood, 
which it will be necessary to thin out; requires well manuring, 
and in the Hot season frequent watering, or it will not thrive and 
blossom at all satisfactorily : though many years in the country, it 
is a difficult Rose to obtain at Calcutta, except at a very high 
price; I have, however, found no difficulty in propagating it 
plentifully, more particularly as cuttings put down in the Rains 
under any low bush will strike readily, as they will do also in 
the Cold season; but in the latter case they require frequent 
watering. 
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NOISETTE* 

1. Nitida.—A dwarf plant; bears a few scattered, untidy, value¬ 
less flowers. 

2. Bridesmaid. 

3. Lady Buller. 

4. Sir Walter Scott. 

5. Bed Noisette. —These four last throw up numerous shoots 
in the form of large rampant rods, which if closely cut in, in October, 
will produce in February a great profusion of small red flowers: 
all easy of propagation by cuttings, and common in Calcutta. 

6. White Noisette. —A small bush; throws up continually 
new shoots, which produce great densely-crowded heads of small 
white faintly fragrant flowers, forming one entire mass of white 
blossom; requires close pruning: branches which have flowered 
should be immediately cut in ; a very common Rose here; propa¬ 
gated easily from cuttings ; plants need often to be renewed. 

7. Caroline Marniesse. —A plant of straggling habit, pro¬ 
duces clusters of small pure-white flowers, w r ith the crowded petals 
lapping completely over, somewhat resembling little Ranunculuses : 
propagated easily by cuttings laid down under shade of a low 
bush in November. 


TEA-SCENTED NOISETTE. 

8. Lamarque. —Has been many years in the garden of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, but though in England a free bloomer, 
even more so than the following, of which it is the parent, and 
which it much resembles, it has never, I understand, as yet flowered 
here. 

9. Solfaterre. —Called “ Sulphurea ” in the garden of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society; very common in the gardens about 
Calcutta; a plant of very extensive growth, requiring a stout 
bamboo trellis for its support; produces large handsome pale-lemon 
flowers of strong tea-fragrance, at nearly all times of the year. The 
young stems, when mature, should he cut hack a couple of feet, and 
the side-shoots, which then break forth, will produce flowers Apt 
to become crowded with small barren wood in the centre, which 
should be cut clean out; requires plenty of water in the Dry season ; 
propagated usually by layers; but cuttings also will strike freely. 

10. Rajah. —A local name in Calcutta, the correct one at 
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present unknown: a splendid Rose, in every respect similar to the 
last, except that the flowers are somewhat paler, and perhaps 
rather larger. 

MUSK POSES. 

1. Rosa mosehata— Seotee .—A small plant, common in all parts 
of India, produces small flowers, with narrow, ill-formed, dirty- 
white petals, having nothing but their peculiar musk scent to 
recommend them. 

2. Rivers’s Musk. —Obtained by me from England, throve 
well, was easily propagated, but produced poor small valueless 
flowers. 

3. Princess® de Nassau. —Described as a “pretty free- 
blooming Rose, with rosy-buff very fragrant flowers.” I obtained 
it from England; it throve well, was easily propagated, but did not 
blossom. 


So many fine new Roses have been produced within the last 
three years, particularly of the Hybrid Perpetual group, far sur¬ 
passing several of the older sorts, that for the guidance of those 
w r ho wish to make a selection of plants to procure from England, 
I cannot possibly do better, I believe, than subjoin the following 
lists extracted from Mr. Rivers’s Catalogue for 1863, with his 
remarks. A selection made indiscriminately from these could not 
prove a bad one, and would be infinitely better than one left to 
the discretion of the nurseryman. 

Those who desire more copious lists, however, as well as to 
know nearly all that can be said upon the subject of Roses, would 
do well to obtain Mr. W. Paul’s work, 6 The Rose-Garden,’ of 
which a second edition, just published without the coloured plates, 
may be had for 6s. 6d . 

“ Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—List 1. 

“ Owing to the extraordinary number of new Roses of this family 
annually introduced, Rose catalogues have become buidened w ith 
an array of names tedious to read, and iiksome to those who wish to 
select a few really good Roses. To obviate in some measuie this 
difficulty, I have inserted in this list those Roses only, whether new 
or old, that are distinct, good, and, above all, free and healthy m their 
growth; the flowers are all of full size, fine shape, and perfect in 
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colour; in short, any vaiiety selected from it, even at random, will 
prove good and well worthy of cultivation. 


No. Name. Description. 

1. Alphonse Damaizin .. .. deep brilliant scailet, blooming in clusters. 

2. Anna Alexieff .. .. .. bright rose, tinted with fawn, veiy large. 

3. Auguste Mie, P.light glossy pmk, a fine autumnal bloomer. 

4. Baronne Hallez.nch cnmson, a finely shaped and beautiful 

rose. 

5. Beauty of Waltham .. .. light losy crimson, much hke Madame Chai les 

Orapeleb. 


6. Belle de Bourg la Reine .. bright pink, cupped, finely shaped and 

beautilul. 

7. Chailes Lefebvre .. .. brilliant red, flowers finely shaped, most 

beautiful. 

8. Caroline de Sansal .. .. the palest flesh colour, a finely shaped and 

beautiful variety. 

9. Colonel de Rougement, P... bright lose, veiy laige, like Baronne Prevost; 

a grand rose. 

10. Comte de Nanteuil .. .. deep rose, very large, cupped and fine. 

11. ComtesseCecile de Chahrillan bright lose, large, and finely cupped. 

12. Due de Cazes .. daik velvety cnmson. 

13. Due de Rohan .bnlliant led, shaded with veimilion. 

14. Duchess of Norfolk .. .. nch crimson, a very beautiful lose. 

15. Duchess de Cambachrds, P. bright rose, habit most vigoious, blooms freely 

m autumn. 

16. Dr. Bretonneau.dark velvety crimson, laige, and finely shaped. 

17. Duke of Cambridge .. .. blight red, laige, and good. 

18. Emile Dulac .blight rose, flowers finely shaped. 

19. Engine Bourcier.puiplish cnmson, floweis large and globular. 

20. Fiancois Lacbarme .. .. bnlliant crimson, finely shaped, beautiful. 

21. Geant des Batailles .. .. brilliant glowing crimson, approaching to 

scailet, one of the most beautiful of 
loses. 

22. General Bcdeau.bnght carmine, a most peifect and beautiful 

variety. 

23. Gcneial Brea .deep pmk, leaves and habit of the Bourbon 

rose, a finely shaped, free blooming, and 
excellent rose. 

24. Gdndral Jacqueminot, P. .. brilliant cnmson, very large, a grand rose, 

but not quite double. 

25. General Simpson .. .. bright caimine, elegantly shaped and beau¬ 

tiful. 

26. General Washington .. .. bnlliant crimson, large, and finely shaped. 

27. Gloire de France .. .. deep vivid crimson, large and very double, of 

the Geant lace. 

28-. Gloiie de Santenay .. deep cnmson, flowers large and finely shaped; 

one of the finest crimson roses known. 

29. John Hopper .rosy crimson and rose, large, and well shaped. 

30. Jules Margottm, P. .. . vivid losy carmine, laige and beautiful, habit 

veiy vigoious; a \eiy fine pillar-rose. 

31. La Briilante .clear carmine, blooms m ciusteis, ver^ beau¬ 

tiful. 

32. L’Eblouissante.bnlliant red, finely shaped. 

33. Lord Palmeiston .. . bright carmine, a bnlliant nice rose. 
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No. Name. Description. 

3A Lord Raglan, P.vivid crimson and scarlet, very double. 

35. * Louise Daizens.puie white, cupped, and veiy beautiful. 

36. Louise Peyionny or Lafiia.. blight glossy pink, with laige incurved 

petals; a tiuly beautiful lose. 

37. Louis XIY.very daik crimson, very double and beau¬ 

tiful. 

38. Madame Boll, P. .. .. blight rose, large and beautiful; not a free 

autumnal bloomer. 

39. Madame Boutin.bnlliant crimson, flowers laige and finely 

shaped. 


40. Madame Chailes Ciapelet.. bright led, shape good; a fine rose. 

41. Madame Charles Wood .. bnlliant losy red, flowers and petals large. 

42. MadameClemence Joigneaux deep rosy lilac, flowers cupped, laige, and 

finely shaped. 

43. Madame Ducher .. .. delicate flesh, finely shaped; a fine old lose. 

44. Madame Eug&ne Yeidier .. bright glossy lose. 

45. Madame Euitado .. .. bnlliant rose, shape most peifect and beau¬ 

tiful. 

46. Madame Guinnoiseau .. lose, veiy double, and finely shaped. 

47. Madame Heiaud .. .. blight pmk, large, finely shaped. 

48. Madame Julie Daian.. .. veiy bnlliant red 01 veimilion, flowers finely 

shaped. 

49. Madame Louise Caiiquo, P. light cnmson, full and finely shaped, foliage 

and habit fine. 

50. Madame Pauline Yillot .. purplish crimson, very laige, and finely 


shaped. 

51. Madame Phelip.delicate rose, shaded with pink, a most ele¬ 

gant lose; not large. 

52. Madame Place.pink, floweis under the medium size, most 

beautifully shaped; a charming lose. 

53. Madame Rivers, P.pale flesh, neaily white, perfectly shaped, and 

very distinct and beautiful. 

54. Madame Yidot.delicate wax-like pmk, finely shaped, beau¬ 

tiful. 

55. Mademoiselle Bonnaiie .. pale flesh, nearly white, very beautiful. 

56. Maunce Bemaidm .. .. vermilion, floweis large, blooms in clusteis. 

57. Maishal Yaillant .. .. purpbsh cnmson, flowers large, foliage fine. 

58. Mathurm Regnier .. .. bnght rose, inclined to lilac, laige, veiy 

double, and finely shaped. 

59. Monsieur de Montigny .. deep rose, one of the laigest of roses. 

60. Monte Christo.glowing daik cnmson, full and fiagiant. 

61. Olivier Delhomme .. .. bnlliant scailet cnmson, finely shaped. 

62. Parmentier.blight lose, shape peifect, a pietty neat rose. 

63. Pauline Lansezeur .. .. blight cnmson, shaded with purple. 

64. Paul Dupuy .crimson, tmted with violet, shape peifect and 

beautiful. 

65. Prince Camille de Rohan .. deep velvety crimson, large and full. 

66. Prince Leon ..blight cheny, shape peifect, one of the most 

beautiful roses known. 

67. Professor Koch, P.rich deep crimson, a fine lobust rose. 

68. Rerne des Fleurs .. .. pmk tinted with lilac, shape exquisite, habit 

dwaif and compact. 

69. Senateur Yaise.brilliant light cnmson, large and finely shaped, 

beautiful. 


70. Souvenir de Comte Cavoui cnmson, shaded with dark velvet, a supeib 

rose. 
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No Name. Description 

71. Souvenir de Laly Eaidlcy 'brilliant ciimson, a most abundant bloomer. 

72. Souvemi de M. Rousseau .. caimine, shaded with ciimson, veiy beautiful. 

73. Tuomphe de Lyon .. .. deep velvety ciimson, finely cupped; a seed¬ 

ling flora Prince Leon. 

74. TriompliedeTExposition, P. light, yet bnlliant, ciimson, fioweis very 


large, cupped and double. 

75. Tuienne .. .. .. .. scailet ciimson, full and ■well-shaped. 

76. Yictoi Veidier, P.bright caimme, very large and beautiful. 

77. William Griffiths .. .. bright lilac rose, with stiff petals, and most 

perfect and elegant shape. 


“ j Remarks .—In the gardening periodicals of the past Eose season 
there is a great abundance of Eose news, so that most of the really 
good Eoses are pretty well known; still, as I wish this catalogue to 
be a tolerably faithful guide, a few words about especial favourites 
may not be amiss. 

“ Among the Eoses with bright colours, so beautiful and yet 
inclined to be so much alike, No. 1 is more than usually brilliant, 
and No. 7 the most perfect, the largest, and finest of all; Nos. 13, 
20, 31, 32, 39, 56, 57, and 60, are all most brilliant and beautiful, 
varying to a certain extent with the weather, so that sometimes 
when it is hot and sunny, they all seem alike; Nos. 65, 67, 70, 
and 71, are four really magnificent Eoses; 67 is remarkable for its 
dark rich colour, and 65, 70, and 71, for their brilliant colours, they 
have bloomed here in great perfection; 75 is quite dazzling with its 
large scarlet petals, but, like the majority of very brilliant coloured 
Eoses, it is not in full beauty except in cool, cloudy weather. We 
must not pass over our older friends, Nos. 28 and 69, for, with the 
exception of No. 7, No. 69 is one of the most perfect and brilliant of 
Eoses, and No. 28, with its rich deep crimson, may be placed in the 
same category. 


6( HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES.—LlST 2. 

No. Name. Description. 

1. Admiral Nelson, P .brilliant carmine, very pretty. 

2. Alexandie Dumas .. .. blackish cnmson, veiy staking. 

3. Betsy Haiman, P.bright led, habit of tiee very distinct. 

4. Bufion.scarlet crimson, very brilliant and distinct. 

5. Cardinal Patrizzi .. .. very bnllianf crimson, flowers rather small. 

6. Comte Bobrinsky .. .. velvety scarlet, veiy beautiful. 

7. Comte d’Eu .bught ied, habit olten dwarf. 

8. Empeieur de Maroc, P. .. deep ciimson, very stnking, petals pointed, 

habit lobnst. 

9. Eugene Appert .. .. glowing seal let, very staking. 

10. Jean Bart.very deep crimson, with shell-like petals. 

11. Lonis Grulino .crimson and scarlet shaded, petals shell-like 

and most beautiful. 

12. Onflamme de St. Louis, P. brilliant led, fioweis large and flaunting. 

13. Piairie de Teire Noir .. very dark plum colour. 
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No. Name Description. 

14. Pnnce de la Moskowa .. deep velvety purple, not double. 

15. Prince Noir .deep velvety puiple, more double than No. 12. 

16. Richesse de Couleurs.. .. bright velvety puiple, deeper m centie of 

flower. 


17. Tuomphe d*Amiens, P. .. caimme, often mottled and stiiped with 

ciimson. 

18 Tiioniphe des Beaux Arts, P. deep crimson, with large flaunting floweis. 

19. Tnomphe de Caen .. very brilliant seal let, most beautiful. 


20. Vnginal .pme white, not full, but very effective. 

21. Vulcan .. blackish crimson, flowers full but not laige. 


“ Remarks .—The Eoses in this list are more remarkable for the 
brilliancy and singularity of their colours than for size, fulness of 
petals, or perfection in the shape of their flowers. They aie, in 
fact, not quite perfect enough—in the sense of the word as used by 
florists—for List 1, and yet wondrously beautiful when “viewed 
aiight,” ?.e., on “ a Rose-tree in full bearing.” They may be called 
picturesque Eoses, and should foim a separate group in the Rose 
garden. Those adapted for pillars should be freely dispersed over 
the pleasure-grounds. No. 3 is an improved version of our old 
friend Gloire des Eosomenes, and is remarkable for the beauty of its 
foliage and floweis. 8 is of a colour not to be described, so rich are 
its shades of dark velvet maiocn and crimson . to have this gem in 
perfection it should be made to form a pyramid, by placing five or 
seven buds in a stem of some vigorous sort, like Madame Pisaroni, 
worked on the Manetti Stock. 9 is another of these brilliant Eoses, 
the colour of which is difficult to describe; the word glowing is 
appropriate, for when the sun shines on a bloom just open, it ^glows 
so as to dazzle the eyes: if it had not pointed petals, and had the 
form and fulness of our Comtesse Cecile, it would be perfect. 11 is 
probably a seedling from that old beautiful semi-double Rose, 
Standard of Marengo. This is also a glowing Rose; its petals are 
like brilliant shells, 12 and 18 are Eoses to view at a distance; 
their growth is most vigoious, so that they will form large pillars, 
to be planted at the extremities of large lawns. In Rose culture 
much is yet to be done ; and fine columns, some ten feet in height of 
these Roses, would have a grand effect. 16 and 19 are two most 
brilliant Roses. I have not seen any Rose with the peculiar vivid 
colour of the latter, reminding one of that of the Tom Thumb 
Geianium. 

fi£ SELECT BOURBON ROSES. 


No. Name. Description. 

1. Acidalie, P. .white, often tinted with rose, a most supeib 

rose, the only good white lose in this 
group. 

2. Adelaide Boug4re .. deep cnmson purple. 

3. Apolhne, P.light pink, very pictty. 
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No. Name. 


Description. 


4. Aurore chi Guide .. .. light crimson, tinted with violet, a fine 


variety. 

5. Baron Gonella.lilac pmk, a fine and hardy variety. 

6. Bouquet de Floie, P.deep carmine, an old hilt most excellent rose, 

forms a fine bush or standard. 

7. Catherine Guillot .. .. very blight lose, shape exquisite, the most 

pei feet known. 

8. Comte de Montijo .. .. deep ciimson, finely shaped. 

9. Comtesse de Baibantanne .. pale blush, veiy large. 

10. Ur. Beithet.brilliant crimson, large, and finely shaped. 

11. Dupetit-Thouais, P.vivid crimson, a vigorous growing, beautiful 

rose ; one of the finest. 

12. Emotion .French white, or very pale flesh. 

13. George Cuvier.bright rose, finely shaped. 

14. La Quin time .. .. .. deep ciimson purple, beautiful, large, and 

finely shaped, habit delicate. 

15. L’Avenir, P.. bright rose, laige and double. 

16. Louise Odier, P.bright rose, most beautiful m shape, and a 

vigorous grower. 

17. Madame Angelina .. .. pale creamy fawn, habit dwarf and compact, 

a most distinct and beautiful variety. 

18. Madams Comtesse .. .. delicate lose, finely shaped. 

19. Modele de Perfection.. .. blight rose, shape very perfect and beautiful. 

20. Monsieur Jard .. .. .. cherry led, large, and very double. 

21. Paxton, P.brilliant rose, veiy large; habit most robust 

and vigorous. 

22. Prince Albert .rosy crimson, finely shaped and beautiful. 

23. Queen. .. .. fawn-coloured rose, a most profuse autumnal 

bloomer. 

24. Reveil.. very dark crimson, colour of George the 

Fourth . 

25. Souvenir de la Malmaison.. pale flesh, very large, very double, and most 

beautiful. 

26. Souvenir d’un Fieie .. .. bright cheny colour, like Cornice de Seine-et- 

Marne , from which it was raised, but 
more brilliant in colour. 

27. Victor Emanuel.purplish crimson, large. 

28. Voiace .deep brilliant crimson, large and fine. 


“Remarks .—All the dark-coloured Bourbon Boses are now totally 
eclipsed by the Hybrid Perpetuals, bnt there are a few of lighter 
colours very desirable. No. 1 is one that has never been equalled 
for its unique colour; 7, 16, and 19, are indeed models of shape and 
beauty; 17 is still, like 1, quite unapproached in colour, as is 23 ; 
and then 28, a giand magnificent Bose, is one to dream about. 


6i SELECT CHINA ROSES. 

No. Name Description. 

1. Archduke Charles .. .. rose, changing to crimson, large and distinct. 

2. Glara Sylvain .pure white, large and excellent, forms a fine 

group. 

3. Cramoisie supeneure .. .. brilliant ciimson, large, of the most peifcct 

shape, forming a fine group. 

2 F 
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No Name. Description. 

4. Eugene Beauharnais .. .. bnglit amaianth, a distinct and beautiful 

^ lose. 

5. Fabvier .scarlet, a roost biilliant semi-double rose. 

6. Lucullus .vivid daik cumson. 

7. Madame Breon.biilliant rose, laige, distinct, and good, 

S. Mis. Bosancjitet .. .. .. pale flesh, habit vigorous; foims a fine 

group. 


6S SELECT TEA-SCENTED CHINA BOSES. 

No. Name. Debcription 

1. Abncote .. .. .. .. bright rosy fawn, a robust grower, one of the 

hardiest of this group. 

2. Adam.rose, veiy large, a splendid variety. 

3. Bougere .. , .. glossy bronzed rose, very large, and a robust 

grower. 

4. Comte do Paris.pale blush, large, habit lather dwarf and 

compact. 

5. Comtesse de Brossard .. yellow, floweis large. 

6. Comtesse Ouvaroff .. .. rose, with deep fawn-coloured centre, large 

and finely shaped. 

7. Devoniensis .creamy white, tinted with rose; a large and 

truly magnificent rose. 

S. Due de Magenta.. .. .. lose, tinted with fawn, very large and full. 

9. Ehse Sauvage .. .. pale yellow with oiange centie, beautiful; 

habit rather delicate. 

10. Gloire de Bordeaux, P. .. bright rose, outside of petals pale flesh, veiy 

laige, hut coarse. 

11. Gloire de Dijon, P, . .. fawn, tinted with salmon and rose; a very 

fine rose. 

12. Gonhalt .. .. . .. bright rose, very large and fragrant. 

13. Homer .white, tinted with rose and fawn, very large 

and double. 

14. Julie Mansais .pure white with lemon centre, very large. 

15. La Boule d'Or.bright yellow m centre of flower, hut too flat. 

1G. L'Enfant Trouvd .. .. pale yellowish white. 

17. Leon tine de Lapoite .. .. yellow and fawn. 

18. Louise de Savoie .. . pale yellow, globular, laige and double. 

19. Madame Bravy .. .. . cieam, veiy large, good only for gieenhouse 

culture. 

20. Madame Damaizm .. .. pale rose and salmon. 

21. Madame de Vatry .. .. deep rose, veiy large. 

22. Madame Falcot .. . .. nankeen, changing to yellow. 

23. Madame Joseph Halpen .. lose, tinted with fawn. 

24. Madame AYilliam .. .. pale yellow with orange centre, like 9, hut 

more lobust. 

25. Madame Maurin .. .. pale yellow, finely shaped. 

26. Madame ‘Willermoz .. .. white with salmon centie, a fine haidy rose. 

27. Mademoiselle Adele Jougant bright yellow, habit vigorous. 

28. Mademoiselle Amanda red, shaded with rose, very fragiant, flowers 

small. 

29. Maiquise de Foucault .. white, with yellow centre. 

30. Mone .. .. ..flesh, shaded with pale fawn, very laige; one 

of the finest of this gioup. 

31. Narcisse .fine pale yellow, mnch like Pactolus . 
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No Name. Descr ption. 

32. Niphetos ..pure white, very large and globular. 

33. 01ymq>e Fiecmay .. .. pale yellow, free blooming. 

34. Pactolus, or Le Pactole .. pale lemon with yellow centre, flowers not 

large, habit very haidy and robust. 

35. President.lilac rose, shaded with fawn, very large. 

36. Safrano .. .. .. .. buck, before expansion, blight apricot; flowers 

when open, fawn; a robust, hardy, and 
excellent variety. 

37. Sombreuil.cream, tinted with blush, very large, cupped, 

and well shaped. 

38. Souvenir d’Elise Yardon .. creamy white, tinted with rose, 

39. Sonvenn d’un Ami .. .. bright lose, very large and finely shaped; 

_ one of the finest. 

40. Tnomphe de Guillot.. .. white, shaded with rose and salmon, very 

large. 

41. Yicomtesse Decazes .. .. yellow, centre deeper yellow, shaded with 

copper; distinct and beautiful. 

“Remarks .'—These beautiful Hoses and the Hybrid Perpetuals 
will -ultimately be the roses of the amateur. 

“Among these fine Roses there are some old varieties which 
seem to defy all competition, such are 2, 7, 9, 11, 30, and 39. The 
oomparatively new Rose, 15, has been badly named, it is not a ball 
but a plate . 10, like 11, is remarkable for its extreme vigour of 

growth, making shoots in one season from 8 to 10 and 12 feet in 
length. 

tc The red Tea-Rose 28 is, like all of this race that incline to the 
dark colours of some of the China Roses, deficient in size and shape: 
it is however remarkably fragrant. 

“ SELECT NOISETTE ROSES. 


No. Name Description. 

1. Aim£e Vibert .pure white, an old and beantiful rose. 

2. America, P.pale salmon, shaded with pmk, very large 

and full; a fine pillar rose. 

3. Celine Forestier.yellow, very deep in centre, said to be very 

hardy. 

4. Claudia Augustin .. .. white, with yellow centre. 

5. Cloth of Gold .outer petals pale straw, centre deep yellow; 

a shy bloomer, and requires a wall. 

6. Fellenberg.bright crimson, a brilliant and very pretty 

rose. 

7. Isabella Gray .deep yellow, a seedling from Cloth of Cold. 

8. Jaune (Desprez).lawn and yellow, tinted with lose, very fra¬ 

grant ; requires a wall. 

9. Jeanne d’Aic, P.pure white, a vigoious grower, and forms a 

good pillar rose. 

10. La Biche, P.flesh with pink centre, large. 

11. Lamarque.. .. pale straw, with lemon centre, a veiy large 

and beautiful rose ; requires a wall. 

2 F 2 
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No. Name. Description. 

12. Madame Massot.white, shaded with lose, blooming in laige 

clusters. 

13. Madame Schulz, P. . .. pale yellow, a most vigoious giowei, hut not 

a free bloomer when young. 

14. Miss Glegg.white, often tinted with lose; a neat, dwaif- 

gi owing, pietty variety. 

15. Ophirie, P.. bright salmon and fawn, habit vigoious, 

foims a fine standaid oi pillar rose. 

16. Solfaterre.snlphui, very laige and beautiful; lequires a 

wall. 


17. Triomphe de Pennes .. .. pale yellow, with deep yellow centie, free 

bloomer, and a beautiful variety.” 

Rubus. 

R. rosssfolius.—A small pretty plant with bramble-like foliage, 
native of the Mauritius; flowers resemble small very compact 
double pure-white scentless roses; very common in the Calcutta 
gardens, and very troublesome for the numerous suckers it throws 
up to a wide distance around. 

Potentiila. 

Plants of the several kinds of Potentiila may be raised from 
seed in October, and kept with no great difficulty through the 
following Hot season; but the poor flowers they produce, if they 
blossom at all, are hardly worth taking the trouble for. 

Geum. 

G, atrosanguineum.—Bears large blood-red strawberry-blossom¬ 
like flowers; but though- raised easily from seed and kept from 
one Cold season to another, in the vicinity of Calcutta, seldom or 
never blossoms. 

Xerria. 

K. Japonica.—A twiggy description of shrub, usually grown 
nailed to walls in England, but never rising to more than a foot or 
so high here. Flowers in the form of a ball, of moderate size, 
very double, and bright-yellow; not a very ornamental plant any¬ 
where, and far from being so in this climate, where it thrives hut 
indifferently. 

Spiraea, 

This genus contains the old familiar Meadow-Sweet of our 
English fields, besides several beautiful cultivated species. We 
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have but two In this country, and these, I believe, by no means 
among the most ornamental. 

1. S. corymbosa.—Native of China; a small shrub of slender 
twiggy growth, about two feet high ; very pretty, when in full 
blossom in the Hot season, with its small white flowers, borne in 
crowded compact heads on the ends of the twigs. The great de¬ 
traction from the beauty of the plant is the bareness of leaves on 
the stems, except at their extremities. 

2. S. nutans.—In general character very similar to the pre¬ 
ceding ; but with somewhat smaller and differently formed leaves; 
bears also similar flowers, but is rather shy of blooming. 


SAXIEEAGACE2E. 

Saxifraga. „ 

1. S. sarmentosa.—A pretty herbaceous plant, with small round 
leaves, variegated above, and of a dark-red colour on their under 
surface; usually grown in England in pots, suspended from the 
window-frame, whence it lets drop its delicate, thread-like, red 
runners in such profusion as almost to give the appearance of 
matted hair. Plants have been introduced into this country from 
China by Mr. Fortune; but they do not seem to thrive here, nor 
manifest any tendency to send out the runners, which constitute 
the principal feature of their beauty. 

2. S. sp.—An unnamed herbaceous plant in the Calcutta Bota¬ 
nical Gardens, bearing a strong resemblance to S. crassifolia of 
the cottage-gardens in England, having large, fleshy, leaves, and 
bearing heads of small rose-coloured flowers; of not much 
beauty. 


HYDE AN GEACEAS. 

Hydrangea. 

1. H» mutabilis.—This plant, which in the Channel Islands 
becomes a large, noble, bushy shrub, six or eight feet in height, 
is not uncommon in Calcutta, but is grown in a pot, and never 
attains to more than a foot and a half high, nor bears those mag¬ 
nificent trusses of bloom which render it so conspicuous an object 
of beauty in Europe. It is, by nature, a marsh plant, and requires 
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abundance of water, particularly at the period of its most 
vigorous growth in March and April, and is best placed in a 
pan of water. It requires a light soil, and to be kept in the 
shade. Sir J. Paxton says, that fi£ much of the success in the 
culture of the plants depends upon their being placed in a southern 
aspect before flowering, to ripen their wood and buds.” The 
great difficulty, however, here, is to induce them to make wood. 
Flowers in April and May. Propagated easily by division. 

2. H. Japonica.—This plant differs from the last in the leaves 
being of a longer more pointed form, and of a more verdant 
fresher green. The central flowers also of each truss of blossom 
are fertile, while those of the last are all barren. The habit 
of the two species is precisely the same, as well as the mode of 
cultivation. 

3. H. Japonica, variegata.—An exceedingly beautiful plant, with 
large cream-coloured leaves blotched with green. I brought down 
plants of this from Ootacamund for the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, as well as for my own, but they all perished in the 
Hot season, seemingly incapable of surviving the heat of the 
plains. 


LYTHKACE2E. 

Heimia. 

H. myrtifolia.—A small, low, slender, unpretending shrub; bears 
in May numerous small, yellow, uninteresting flowers. 

Ginoria. 

G-. Americana.—A rather pretty shrub, three or four feet high, 
with small myrtle-like leaves; hears during the Hot and Rain 
seasons pretty moderate-sized purple flowers, succeeded in the Cold 
weather by small, shining, dark-purple berries. 

Grislea. 

G. tomentosa— Dharee—Dhao .—A large shrub, or rather small 
tree, eight or ten feet high, with drooping branches, and rather 
coarse-looking foliage, but very handsome when in full blossom in 
February and March, presenting the appearance of a perfect 
shower of dazzling red, with its infinitude of small, tubular, scarlet 
flowers. 
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Lawsonia. 

L. alba — Henna — Menhdee .—A large shrub, sometimes grow¬ 
ing to seven or eight feet high, with small neat foliage, much 
resembling that of a Myrtle; bears at the beginning and end of 
the Cold season numerous large compact panicles of small green¬ 
ish-white flowers, which scent the garden with a delightful fra¬ 
grance. A plant of considerable notoriety for the red dye which 
the leaves afford to the women of the East for staining their finger 
and toe-nails. Propagated easily from seed or cuttings. 

Lafoensia. 

L. Yandelliana.—A small tree -with foliage of a very neat and 
ornamental character; leaves oval, smooth, rigid, and shining, 
two and a half inches long; rather showy when in December it 
produces its abundance of large lagerstromia-like golden-yellow 
blossoms, with numerous long stamens projecting from them. 

Lagerstromia. 

1. L. Indica.—An erect-growing shrub, three or four feet high, 
with smooth oval leaves, two-thirds of an inch long ; bears in the 
Rains, in unbounded profusion, large panicles of rather small, 
fringe-petalled, rose-coloured flowers. There is a variety likewise 
with the flowers pure-white, and one writh them of a lilac colour. 
The three varieties grown together in a group, when in full 
blossom, form a most lovely ornament to the garden. In the Cold 
season it is entirely leafless, when it should be well pruned in; 
easily propagated either from seed or cuttings. 

2. L. elegans.—A large strong-growing shrub with large hand¬ 
some leaves and flowers, about ten times as large as those of the 
preceding; a magnificent object when in full flower, with its 
great compact panicles of light-purple blossom, telling finely upon 
its dark rich foliage. 

3. L. Reginae— Jdrul. —A tree of considerable size, yielding 
blossoms somewhat similar to those of the last, but much inferior. 
Major Drury says of it:—“This is without exception, when in 
blossom, one of the most showy trees of the Indian forests. It is 
now commonly cultivated in gardens on the western coast, where 
the moist damp climate is most suitable for its growth and the 
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full development of the rich rose-coloured blossoms. In forests 
near the banks of rivers it grows to an enormous size, some having 
purple flowers, and forming a most beautiful and striking ap¬ 
pearance.” 


CELASTRACEiE. 

Euonymus. 

1. En. garcinifolia.—A small shrub, remarkably bright and 
sparkling when in full blossom in May and December. Flowers 
small, numerous, of a brilliant blood-colour. This is the only 
species of any interest, all others bear pale-green, inconspicuous, 
unattractive flowers. 

2. Eu. variegata.—A shrub about three feet high, introduced 
by Mr. Fortune from China into the gardens of the A gri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society, where if seems to thrive but indifferently, and owing 
to its unhealthy condition, perhaps, is not very ornamental. In a 
climate that suited it, its round, rigid, smooth, glossy, variegated 
leaves would no doubt render it a very handsome object. 


SAPOTACE2E. 

The plants of this order are ornamental only for their foliage; 
the leaves being for the most part thick, rigid, smooth, and glossy, 
and very handsome. 


Chrysopkylhxm. 

C. Cainito.—A fruit-tree of considerable size, but grown occa¬ 
sionally as an ornamental shrub. The golden hue of the under 
surface of its large laurel-like leaves contrasts very beautifully 
with the dark, rich, glossy green of their upper surface, especially 
when set in motion by the wind. 

Sideroxylon. 

S. inerme.—A small shrub of handsome foliage, in general aspect 
very similar to a Pittosporum. 
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Minins ops. 

M. Elengi —BdJcul — Mcdsuree .—A large timber-tree much 
cultivated in the gardens of the natives for its beauty as well as 
for the delightful fragrance diffused by the numberless small 
pale-green flowers it bears in March. At the gardens of the Taj 
at Agra several handsome trees may be seen, and also in the en¬ 
closed gardens at the Palace of Deeg. 


AQTTXFOLXACE2E. 

Ilex. 

1. I. Aquifolium —The Common Holly. —Neither this nor any 
other species of Holly seems to succeed at all satisfactorily in the 
climate of this country, as most that have been introduced have 
survived only a few seasons. The Acanthus ilicifolius, however, 
bears so strong a resemblance to the Common Holly that many 
have no doubt mistaken the one for the other. 

2. I. Paraguayensis— -Mat# — Paraguay Tea. —A specimen of 
this famous plant is to be met with in the gardens of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, where it is kept meiely as an object of 
curiosity; it is of no interest whatever in an ornamental point 
of view. The idea of cultivating it in this climate for any use 
to which it could be applied would be quite futile. 


APOCYNACE2E. 

AHamanda. 

A genus of flowering shrubs of extreme beauty, mostly natives 
of Brazil; ornamental likewise for their foliage, with the leaves 
borne in a succession of whorls along the stem. Several species 
have been introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, where they 
thrive admirably, but there seems some uncertainty with regard to 
the accuracy of the names given them. They are exceedingly 
easy of propagation by cuttings. It is stated that some of the 
species have been introduced into England by means of seed. In 
the locality of Calcutta I have never become cognisant of an 
Allamanda producing seed. 
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1. A. catliartica.—A rather large shrub of scandent and rambling 
habit; a superb plant, one of the commonest of the Calcutta 
gardens, as well as one of the choicest ornaments of the stoves in 
England : flowers very large, pure bright yellow, finely relieved 
by the rich deep-green foliage; unexpanded flower-buds of a bright 
pure yellow-green ; in constant blossom during the Hot and Rain 
seasons; should be well cut in during the Cold season to keep it 
within bounds. 

2. A. Sehottii. —The plant so named in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens differs in no discernible way from the foregoing. But 
the plant pointed out to me in the public gardens of Bangalore 
with this name assigned to it, and which I have since met with in 
the garden of Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul, of Hooghly, was a 
dwarf shrub, not scandent, with flowers not more than a quarter 
of the size of the foregoing, with the outer part of the tube of the 
corolla deeply marked with red, and the unexpanded flower-buds 
of a dark, dull, chocolate red; quite different, however, from that 
described and figured in Curtis under the name. 

3. A. sp. from Eew.—A plant so designated in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, not to be distinguished from A. catliartica. 

4. A. nereifolia.—Described in Curtis as “ extremely different 
in habit from any described species, as well as in form of corolla, 
which is almost of a golden colour streaked with orange; panicles 
with many flowers.” A plant is stated to have been exhibited at 
the Calcutta flower-show of 1857 from the garden of Mr. F. 
Pareira. 

5. A. sp. from Java.—A plant introduced within the last 
twelvemonth into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens; produces truly 
magnificent flowers, when fully expanded as much as five inches 
across, pure bright yellow, with the throat coloured with famt 
streaks of chocolate; the large unexpanded flow er-buds of a deep 
chocolate colour. 

Melodinus. 

M. monogynus. — An extensively climbing .shrub, with orna¬ 
mental, bright, dark-green, lanceolate leaves; flowers not large, 
star-formed, like those of a Jasmine, pure-white and very fragrant; 
bears a fruit of the size and form of a moderate-sized Apple, said 
to be eatable and agreeable. 
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Hauwolfia. 

R. canescens.—A small erect shrub about two feet high; bears 
small, insignificant, whitish flowers, not at all ornamental except 
for the small pea-sized berries it is always bearing of different 
colours, according to their state of ripeness, green, bright red, 
and black. 

Ophioxylon. 

0. serpentinum.—A very common small shrub, about two feet 
high, producing its foliage in crowded whorls on the summit of the 
stems; leaves narrow, lanceolate, smooth, shining green, about 
five inches long; bears nearly always its compact small corymbs 
of numerous small pure-white flowers on delicate coral-red foot¬ 
stalks. Sir W. Jones says of it;—“ Few shrubs in the world are 
more elegant, especially when the vivid carmine of the perianth is 
contrasted not only with the milk-white corolla, but with the rich 
green berries which at the same time embellish the fascicles.” This 
perhaps is higher praise than most would be willing to accord it. 
Easily propagated by division or by seed. 

Thevetia. 

T. nereifolia— Zurd Kunel .—So called from the great resem¬ 
blance its foliage bears to that of the Oleander; a handsome 
small spreading tree, from eight to ten feet high ; native of South 
America; constantly in blossom with numerous large, thimble- 
formed, bright-yellow flowers; bears in abundance large almond¬ 
like nuts, from which it is easily propagated. 

Cerbera. 

G. fruticosa.—A large spreading shrub, bearing large, hand¬ 
some, lanceolate leaves, from among which nearly at all seasons, 
the rose-coloured flowers, much resembling those of Vinca rosea, 
peep forth and sparkle very prettily. Propagated by cuttings. 

Tabernaemontana. 

1. T. coronaria—Called Chcmdnee, “ Moonbeam,” by the natives, 
common in nearly all the gardens of India, and certainly as hand¬ 
some a shrub as they could contain; from four to six feet high. 
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with lanceolate, sharp-pointed, smooth, shining leaves, five or six 
inches long. Flowers large, double, pure enamel-white, borne 
almost constantly, and having a delightful appearance as they peer 
forth from the fine dark-leaved foliage. In the night-time, it is 
said, they emit a delicate fragrance, in the day they are quite 
scentless. Propagated easily by layers or cuttings. 

2. T. dichotoma.—A large handsome spreading shrub, occupy¬ 
ing a great deal of room, with noble, broadly-lanceolate, rigid, 
yellow-green leaves, nine or ten inches long; bearing, scattered 
here and there, pure-white fragrant flowers, very similar to those 
of Vinca alba. Eve y s Apple, or Forbidden Fruit of Paradise, is 
the name given to the fruit of this shrub, from the resemblance it 
bears in size and form to a half-nipped or half-eaten small Apple, 
as well as from its being a native of Cejlon, where Paradise is 
supposed by some to have been sHuated. The fruit, delicious 
once, became, it is told, a deadly poison after having been tasted 
by Eve. 

3. T. reeurva.—An exceedingly handsome and ornamental small 
spreading shrub, with narrow, lanceolate, pointed, very wavy, 
polished, deep-green leaves, three to four inches long; bears 
during the Hot season a profusion of sparkling white flowers, two- 
and-a-balf inches across, the corolla consisting of five large flat 
lobes. Propagated by cuttings. 

4. T. densiflora.—A small unpretending shrub, with the leaves 
borne in a crowded manner on the summit of the stem ; bears in 
the Rains compact corymbs of very small white flowers: in no way 
ornamental. 

5. T, citrifolia. 

6. T. amygdalifolia, 

7. T. WallicMana.—These last three have nothing whatever to 
recommend them in an ornamental point of view. 

Vinca. 

1. V. alba.—A beautiful though a very common herbaceous 
plant, two feet high, with rich polished green smooth oval leaves, 
affording a fine foil to the vivid white, large, round flowers, which 
it continues to produce at all seasons. Raised from seed or by 
cuttings. 

2. V. rosea— Madagascar Periwinkle. —In all respects like 
the preceding, except that the flowers are of a rose colour, and 
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the stems stained with red. When in full blossom, as it nearly 
always is, a lovely plant. Eaised from seed, which it bears 
abundantly. 

3. V. major, —Common Periwinkle. —The familiar plant of 
the gardens and hedgerows in England; bears in March and 
February its pretty blue flowers, of the same size as those of the 
preceding. Occasionally met with, but by no means a common 
plant. 

Plumieria. 

1. P. acuminata— Spanish Jasmine — Gool-i-cheen .—A small 
tree, ten to twelve feet high; not ill-looking when in full foliage, 
with its large, lanceolate, smooth leaves, nine inches long and two 
and a half wide, borne erowdedly towards the summits of the stems, 
but remarkably uncouth when the succulent gouty-looking stems 
are destitute of leaves, as they often are in the Cold months; bears 
during the Hot and Rain seasons, at the ends of the stems, large 
corymbs of large, pure-white, exquisitely fragrant flowers, with the 
interior of their cup yellow. Propagated easily by cuttings. In 
the Cold season it occasionally yields a pair of seed-pods or two, 
but very seldom. 

2. P. alba.—Very similar to the preceding, except in being of 
more shrubby growth, with much denser and darker-coloured 
foliage. Flowers entirely white. 

Parsonsia. 

B. corymbosa.—A very ornamental scandent shrub, about four 
feet high, with slender stems requiring the support of a trellis, and 
with rich dark-green foliage of oval, smooth, rigid leaves, one to 
two inches long ; bears during all the Hot season beautiful closely- 
crowded corymbs of very small bright-crimson flowers. Propagated 
by layers. 

Beaumontia. 

B. grandiflora.—A truly magnificent climbing shrub, with strong 
woody stems; spreads over an immense space its dense foliage- 
curtain of noble, verdant, oval leaves, nine inches in length and 
four broad. Flowers trumpet-formed, resembling white Lilies, four 
inches long, and three inches across, corolla expanding at the 
mouth with five roundish lobes, with a faint lily-like scent, borne 
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in large corymbs, and covering the plant with an entire mass of 
blossom from January to March. Of very rapid growth ; a small 
plant in less than two years will ascend to the height of a lofty 
tree, or trained upon bamboo poles to the summit of the highest 
house, attaching itself firmly to anything it approaches with its 
powerful rope-like tendrils. Propagated by cuttings or from 
seed. 

Wrightia. 

1. W. antidysenterica.—A small tree, with smooth obovate 
leaves; hears in the Hot season corymbs of pure-white sweet- 
scented flowers. 

2. W. coccinea.—-A small tree with smooth oval leaves, sharp- 
pointed, four or five inches long; very ornamental in the Hot 
months, when hearing its corymbs of numerous flat, regular, five- 
lobed flowers, tw r o inches across, of the colour and texture of 
scarlet velvet; presents also a curious appearance in the Cold 
season, with its large, long, cylindrical seed-vessels suspended 
among the stems, 

Alstonia. 

A. nereifolia.—A small shrub, with neat foliage, much resem¬ 
bling that of the Oleander, but with the leaves somewhat broader; 
flowers of moderate size, star-like, pure-white, scentless, though 
unpretending in themselves, yet cheerful-looking opposed to the 
dark-green leaves. May be raised from seed. 

Nerium. 

N. odorum — Oleander — Rose-bay — Kunel. — A large 

o 

spreading shrub, six to eight feet high; throws up from the ground 
its numerous rod-like stems, upon the summit of which is borne its 
foliage of narrow lanceolate leaves, surmounted by a profusion of 
large cheerful flowers. There are several varieties of this delight¬ 
ful shrub, namely, those with pink, deep-red, white, and variegated 
flowers, both single and double of each. The double white, how¬ 
ever, is a great rarity, though it is said to exist. This shrub may 
be considered the glory of the gardens of Upper India, where, 
during the Hot season, it thrives vigorously, and being always 
covered with blossom scents the whole air around with its fine 
perfume. In the vicinity of Calcutta it thrives not nearly so 
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vigorously. In tlie Deccan it may be often seen growing wild by 
the margins of rivers and jheels, where it looks extremely beautiful. 
The juice of the stem is said to be a deadly poison. Propagated 
easily by layers or by division. It also yields seed abundantly. 

Bliyncospermum. 

B. jasminoicles.—A native of China, but recently introduced 
into this country. A slender climbing shrub, growing to about six 
or eight feet high, with oval, pointed, deep-green, smooth leaves, 
about an inch and a half long; bears in the Hot season, in un¬ 
bounded profusion, pure-white, sparkling, delightfully fragrant, 
salver-shaped flowers, nearly an inch across, w r ith the lobes of the 
corolla curiously twisted; produced in corymbs. A most choice 
and ornamental plant; requires a trellis for its support. Propagated 
easily in the Pains by cuttings. 

Eckites. 

1. E. caryophyllata— Clove-scented Echites— Mdlutee .—A 
very extensively climbing shrub, with bay-like leaves; fastens itself 
upon and runs up trees to a considerable height, and during the 
Bains spreads out quite a curtain with the numberless sprays of 
its fragrant blossoms. Flowers white, of middle-size, star-formed, 
with the petals twisted and irregular. Produces seed in the Cold 
season. 

2. E. lisianthidora.—A shrub of erect growth, about five feet 
high ; in full blossom all the Hot season, presenting at that time 
a very agreeable appearance with its profusion of rather large 
pure-wdiite flowers. Propagated by layers. 

3. E. picta.-'cA small, slender, climbing shrub, cultivated only 
for its ornamental foliage, as here, I believe, it never flowers; 
leaves narrow, about four inches long, of a very dark green, 
prettily marked ^ith the white and conspicuous midrib. 

4. E. cymosa. A small seandent shrub, ornamental for its 
leaves, which are lanceolate, three or four inches long, of a bright 
glossy green, often prettily marbled with the dark markings of the 
veins. 

Pentalinon. 

P. suberectum— Savanna-flower—Deadly-poison-plant. — 
Native of Jamaica. A large climbing shrub with yellowish-green, 
verdant, oval leaves, tw r o inches long; requires a stout high post 
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or bamboo trellis for its support; in constant blossom during the 
Hot season with large, yellow, showy flowers, very much like those 
of Allamanda. Sir J. Paxton says that in its native locality, 
e£ whilst other vegetation is perishing from drought, this preserves 
the beautiful verdure of its leaves, and even continues to flower 
with the greatest vigour.” 


Mandevilla. 

M. suaveoiens — Chili Jasmine. — A slender-stemmed ex¬ 
tensively-climbing shrub; bears large pure-white flowers, as much 
as three inches across, with five twisted lobes, delightfully fragrant. 
This plant is easily raised from seed, but is difficult to preserve 
any time in the plains, generally dying off before having flowered. 
“ Blooms towards the ends of the shoots, which, therefore, should 
not be topped in growing time.” 

Lipiadenia. 

Some of the species of this extremely choice and handsome 
genus have been introduced into this country, but have died off, 
seemingly unable to exist in the climate. 

Boupellia. 

B. grata— Cream-fruit-tree.— Probably so named from the 
abundance of cream-like juice it yields when wounded; native of 
Sierra Leone; a very extensively-rambling shrub, requiring con¬ 
siderable space for its full growth, though easily kept small by 
cutting in. The young stems are of a rich chocolate-brown colour, 
and the leaves lanceolate, pointed, from three to five inches long, 
smooth, of a rich polished green, and rather thick. Flowers large, 
leathery, hell-formed, with expanded limb, wdiite tinged with 
brownish-purple, with a crown of ten purple teeth in the throat, 
attractive just as they are expanding, but not very agreeable on 
near inspection when fully opened. From the high representations 
given of this plant, before its introduction to England, it appears 
to have caused some disappointment on its arrival there. Sir J. 
Paxton says of it, “ it is difficult to imagine a flower with more 
uninviting appearance.” But this is doing it injustice; for though 
possibly not very ornamental in a stove, it undoubtedly bas'd 
handsome and imposing appearance in our gardens, where it 
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thrives well In the Cold season large plants will occasionally 
bear a seed-pod or two, but very rarely. Propagated easily by 
cuttings in the Pains. 


GENTIANAOBAB. 

This order contains many beautiful and ornamental plants; but 
not one, I believe, which can endure the climate of the plains of 
India. 


OLEACEBE. 

Glea. 

1. 0. fragrans —A small shrub four or five feet high, native of 
Ghina, of very slow growth, but when in a thriving condition rather 
ornamental, with its oval, pointed, rigid leaves, of a peculiar bluish 
tinge; blossoms from February to March with very small, pure 
white, delightfully fragrant flowers, borne in small bunches, situated 
closely upon the stems. Mr. Fortune says that the Chinese make 
great use of the flowers to perfume their teas, and that the scent 
they impart is more abiding than that of any of the flowers 
employed for the purpose. * The plant is much cultivated in the 
Calcutta gardens, but is always considered choice and valuable 
from the great difficulty experienced in propagating it; layers are 
so long in striking that it is commonly full a twelvemonth before 
they are ready for removal. Mr. Ross, however, late head 
gardener of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens? has stated * that the 
better way is to strike cuttings in sand under a hand-glass, and 
that v ith careful shading and judicious watering young plants may 
be thus obtained, with tolerable certainty, within a much shorter 
time. Dr. Voigt mentions a variety with red flowers; this I have 
never seen nor heard of. 

2. 0. grata.—A neat-looking shrub, in character of foliage 
hardly to be distinguished from the last, but far more thriving 
and therefore more ornamental. The flowers possess no fragrance 
whatever. 

3. 0. myrtifolia.—An exceedingly agreeable and chaste-looking 

* In a communication to the ‘ Journal of the Agii-Hoit. Society' 
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shrub, in habit, character, flower, and scent of the flower, so much 
resembling the Privet of the English gardens, that it might be 
very readily mistaken for it; in blossom during most of the Cold 
season. 

4. 0. Capensis.—Likewise a pleasing shrub, very similar to the 
last, but not blossoming, as Dr. Voigt states, in the locality of 
Calcutta. 

Syringa, 

5. vulgaris— The Lilac. —I have never heard of the existence 
of this old familiar flowering shrub of the English gardens in 
India: undoubtedly the climate must be utterly unsuited to it; for 
it can hardly fail of having been at some time introduced. 

Forsythia. 

F. viridissima.—A small shrub of spreading habit, native of 
China, where, when in full blossom, it is said to be a most beautiful 
object; blossoms in January, when the plant is quite leafless, with 
flowers very similar to those of the Yellow Jasmine, but from the 
scanty way in which they are produced upon the bare stems, the 
plant, in this country at least, is not particularly attractive. It is 
said to be benefited by being transplanted, and that it is easily 
propagated by layers or cuttings. 


SOLANACE & 

Cestrum. 

1. C. fcBtidissimmn.—A pleasing shrub about five or six feet 
high, but with leaves that have a detestable smell when bruised ; 
bears, at different seasons of the year, drooping fascicles of small 
tubular flowers, in size and form resembling percussion caps, of a 
dingy lemon colour. It throws up an immense number of suckers 
which require to be continually removed, as they produce no 
flowers and only serve to weaken the plant, the flowers being borne 
at the ends of the old stems. It yields seed, and is easy of propa¬ 
gation by removal of suckers. 

2. C. aurantiacum.—Mentioned as a very beautiful shrub, and 
the most ornamental of the genus; is not met with, I believe, in 
this country. 
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Habrothamnus. 

H. faseiculatus.—A very choice and beautiful pot-plant, of 
shrubby habit, about three or four feet high, with soft #ough 
lanceolate leaves, six or seven inches long; bears in great pro¬ 
fusion, during the Cold season, drooping bunches of deep crimson 
flowers, much resembling those of a Heath. It grows with great 
vigour in the Cold months, but large old plants are almost sure to 
die off in the Rains. It is therefore indispensable that a supply 
of young plants should be secured from cuttings in the Cold 
season. 

Datura. 

I. D. suaveolens.—A very large spreading shrub, with large 
thick flaccid leaves; makes a splendid appearance when in full 
blossom in the Hot season, with its immense white sweet-scented 
flowers, of the size and shape of a cow-horn, the corolla expanded 
at the mouth with frilled edges. It does not yield seed, but is 
easily propagated by cuttings. 

2. D. sanguinea.—A shrub of much smaller growth than the 
last, and leaves of a darker green ; flowers also smaller and more 
tubular, with the rim curled over, of a dull deep-red colour; 
thrives well at Ootacamund, whence I brought down plants both 
for the Calcutta Botanical^ Garden and for my own garden, but 
they all soon perished; seemingly unsuited to the climate of 
Calcutta. 

Solandra. 

1. S. grandiflora. 

2. S. oppositifolia.—Plants of no great attractiveness; remark¬ 
able principally for their large yellow-green glossy leaves; bear 
in May flowers very like those of the common roadside Datura. 

Solanum. 

Of the large number of species which this genus contains, not 
more than three or four perhaps are worthy a place in the garden, 
or in fact are much better than mere weeds. 

1. S. coriaceum—A neat and ornamental small shrub about 
two feet high, with lanceolate, smooth, leathery leaves two-and- 
a-half inches long; bears numerous, large, pale-purple flowers, 
succeeded in the Cold season by dark-purple enamel-like berries 
of the size of a nutmeg. Propagated by cuttings. 


2 g 2 
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2. S. argenteum.—A beautiful small shrub about three feet 
high, with oleander-like leaves of silvery hue, borne on the sum¬ 
mit of the stem ; bears during the Hot season numerous thimble- 
formed, pendulous, pale-lilac flowers. It is best to grow it in a 
large pot, for if planted in the open ground it becomes very 
troublesome on account of the numerous suckers it sends up for a 
great distance around. 

3. S. macranthum.—A small spreading tree about eight or ten 
feet high, with very large leaves; nearly always in blossom, and 
very showy with its numerous, immense, purple, potato-like flowers. 
Propagated by seed. 


ASCLEPIADACE2E. 

Cryptostegia. 

C- grandifloia— Chabuh-cJikuree .—A large, overspreading, and 
extensively-growing, scandent shrub, throwing out twig-like stems 
of immense length, bearing in pairs oblong, pointed, smooth, deep- 
green leaves, from three to four inches long; rather unmanageable 
and requiring an outhouse or a large strong trellis for its support. 
Its handsome and luxuriant foliage forms a fine foil to the very 
large, bell-shaped, bright rich-purple flowers, which it bears 
during the Hot and Rain seasons. Propagated by cuttings in 
the Rains. 

Eolostemma. 

H. Rheedii.—A climbing shrub, with large, heart-shaped, pointed 
leaves, five to six inches long; described as bearing in the Rains 
large clusters of large, thick, fleshy, five-lobed flowers, of a beautiful 
mixture of green and white colours. 

Calotropis. 

I. C. gigantea. 

2. G. Hamiltoniana— Mudar .—These are too well known to 
need description. They are unquestionably very handsome 
flowering shrubs, and nothing but their extreme commonness in 
the jungul and by the wayside excludes them from admission into 
the garden. 

Oxystelma. 

0. esculentum.—A very slender-stemmed, herbaceous, creeping 
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plant, with narrow” linear leaves, about five inches long; a com¬ 
mon weed of this country, delighting most in swampy ground by 
the side of rivers ; bears pretty little saucer-formed flowers of the 
size of an eight-anna piece, white -without and rose-coloured and 
purple-veined within ; troublesome to eradicate sometimes w T hen 
once established in the garden. 

Gomphocarpus. 

G. frutieosus.—A very graceful and ornamental small bushy 
shrub about three feet high, with small linear leaves; very hand¬ 
some when in blossom in July with its prettily-drooping large 
umbels of pure-white flowers, displayed in great profusion. It 
bears a very curious bladder-like seed-pod of the size of a small 
hen’s egg, covered with blunt thorns. 

DO 3 


Asclepias. 

SWALLOW-WORT. 

1. A. Curassavica— Jamaica Wild Liquorice. —An herbaceous 
plant about two feet high, with lanceolate rather downy leaves two 
or three inches long; very showy when in blossom in the Cold 
season, with its erect umbels of orange and yellow moderate-sized 
flowers ; bears in great abundance its seed in large, curious, 
inflated pods, from which it is best to renew plants annually, 
throwing the old ones away. 

When young the plants are very liable to be devoured by a 
particular kind of caterpillar that preys upon them. This should 
be searched for and destroyed. And when old the plants often 
become infested by a reddish-looking aphis or blight-fly, and have 
then a very unsightly appearance. 

2. A. Mexicana. — A simple little unpretending herbaceous 
plant, about two feet high, with slender stems naked till near the 
summit, where it bears decussate, very narrow, linear leaves, an 
inch and a half long. In blossom constantly through the Hot and 
Rain seasons with umbels of pretty, but not very showy, small white 
flowers. Raised in my garden from seed from England. 

8. A. arborescens.—A small herbaceous shrub, bearing hand¬ 
some umbels of pure-white lioya-like flowers. This I have had 
in blossom in my garden, raised from seed brought from the 
Cape. 
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Tweedia. 

T. eserulea —A small herbaceous perennial, with leaves rather 
downy; very pretty when in blossom with its flowers of the palest 
blue, in size and form like those of Vinca rosea. Sir J. Paxton 
says that if trained to a pole and exposed to light it yields 
flowers of a fine azure blue. Raised from seed which it bears 
abundantly. 

Pergularia. 

P. odoratissima— Primrose or Cowslip Creeper—West- 
Coast Creeper. —A very extensive climber, with heart-shaped 
pointed leaves of a dull-green colour; bears bunches of flowers 
resembling those of the Cowslip, but of a dead, heavy, greenish- 
yellow, scenting the air when in blossom during the Hot months 
with most delightful fragrance ; not an agreeable-looking plant at 
any time, and therefore best planted in some situation a little out 
of notice. Bears in the Cold season thick cylindrical seed-pods, 
six inches long. 

Rhaphistemma, 

R. pulchellum.—A large climbing plant, with largish, heart- 
shaped, pointed, smooth, flaccid leaves from four to eight inches 
long; described as bearing large racemes of large, rotate, five- 
lobed, straw-coloured, sweet-scented flowers;* a native of this 
country. Dr. Wallich says it is the largest flowering Asclepiad 
with which he is acquainted. 

Stephanotis. 

S. floribunda— Creeping Tuberose. —Native of Madagascar. 
A twining shrub with handsome foliage of oblong, thick, shining, 
smooth leaves three inches long; flowers with the tube about an 
inch long, swollen at the base, and having five spreading oval 
segments at the apex, pure-white, fragrant, borne in clusters 
during the Hot and Rain seasons; one of the most choice and 
delightful plants our gardens contain; bears sometimes, in October, 
a large seed-pod somewhat resembling a moderate-sized Mango. 
Propagated by cuttings, which should be put down in July or 
August in a pot of fine silver-sand and be kept covered with a 
hand-glass, and watered as they require it. By November they 
will become well-rooted; they should not be disturbed, but allowed 
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to remain just as they are during the Cold season, from which 
they are very apt to suffer, in some sheltered place. In the 
beginning of March they will begin to start into growth, when 
they should be potted off singly and kept well watered. On be¬ 
coming larger they require a bamboo trellis. 

Cyrtoceras. 

C. refiexmn.—Native of Java. A small shrubby plant with 
lanceolate, wavy, flaccid leaves four inches long; hears in August 
lax drooping umbels of creamy-white middle-sized flowers, with 
pedicels an inch and a half long: considered by some a very 
choice and beautiful plant, but in my opinion not to be compared 
with some of the Hoyas. It thrives very indifferently in the 
locality of Calcutta, and is consequently a very rare plant there. 
Sir J. Paxton says it was introduced into England grown upon a 
large log of wood, of which decayed portions and leaf-mould seem 
highly favourable to its growth. 

Hoya. 

WAX-PLANT. 

The species of this curious and interesting genus are rather 
numerous, but not more than about four or five seem to thrive and 
blossom well in Bengal. Several are natives of Java: some of 
these are very beautiful, and have occasionally been introduced 
into Calcutta, but either from want of sufficient attention being 
paid to them, or from their being ill-suited to the climate, they 
have in a short time died off. 

Hoyas seem to succeed best in a material consisting of loose 
potsherds and broken brick, the interstices filled up with leaf- 
mould and moss, upon which, when water is poured, it will drain 
away, almost as through a sieve. Their roots love to cling around 
the potsherds, and being kept damp by the moss and leaf-mould, 
thrive with prodigious vigour. 

It is very essential that their leaves be occasionally washed with 
a sponge to keep them clean of dust and cobwebs, which are sure 
to accumulate upon them in a verandah. They produce their 
flowers in the Hot and Rain seasons, and have the singular 
property of blossoming again upon the same footstalks upon which 
they had blossomed the year before. They are easy of propagation; 
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a single leaf half-buried, stalk lowermost, in fine sand, will soon 
become a rooted plant. They require shade, and should be grown 
in pots to which a bamboo trellis is attached for their support. 

1. H. carnosa.—A native of China; thrives well in this country : 
the most common and well-known of all the Hoyas, as perhaps it 
is one of the most beautiful; a vigorously growing plant with 
thick, oval, pointed, rich deep-green, shining leaves, feather- 
nerved, the under surface of a pale-green, against which its 
blossoms, borne during all the Hot and Rain seasons in succession, 
are admirably relieved. Flowers in compact even-formed umbels, 
of the most delicate flesh-colour, wax-like, chaste, and glistening. 
They possess none of the honey-like fragrance which several of the 
species have. 

2. H. bella.—A native of Maulmein, with leaves somewhat 
larger than those of the Myrtle, but similar in form. Described 
in Curtis as “ the most lovely of all the Hoyas; flowers more 
lively than and differently formed from those of H. carnosa, 
and most deliciously scented; the corolla of a purer white and 
corona of a deeper purple, resembling an amethyst set in frosted 
silver” It is often cultivated in England suspended in a basket, 
over the sides of which its long lax stems hang down and have a 
beautiful appearance when in full flower. A rare plant in Calcutta, 
where it succeeds very indifferently. 

3. H. Potsii.—A rather extensive climber, with larger leaves 
than those of any Hoya I have seen, being as much as seven inches 
long and three-and-a-half broad, of a wedge-form, with three 
parallel nerves; flowers of a dull buff colour, not showy; thrives 
well about Calcutta, and is one of the species distributed by the 
Agri-Horticultural Society. 

4. H. mollis.—A very extensively climbing plant; flowers thick, 
wax-like, with a slight purplish stain in the centre, borne in most 
beautiful compact umbels. Cultivated for distribution in the 
gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society. A plant, under the 
same name, but very distinct from this, in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, bears pure white flowers with a thick, dark, linear, ray¬ 
like mark in the centre; not of much beauty. 

5. H. Simmondsii.—A species in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s 
Garden. 

6. H. macrophylla.—Native of Java; accounted a very noble 
species; has large, very thick, roundish-oval, three-nerved leaves. 
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A plant or two is to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but it thrives very indifferently there, and is apt to 
die off. 

7. H. orbiculata.—Native of Prome and Java; specimens in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens seem to thrive moderately well 
there. 

8. H. longifolia.—A curious narrow linear-leaved species, met 
with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but not blossomed there 
I believe. 

9. H. coriacea.—A native of Java, described in Curtis as “a 
climbing shrub with the habit of H. carnosa, and bearing umbels 
of yellowish flowers, having a white coronet with dark-brown eye.” 
The sharp-pointed feather-nerved leaf, as figured in Curtis, shows 
it to be a distinct plant from that issued under the same name 
from the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

10. H. viridiflora.—Native of this country; a rambling mem¬ 
branaceous-leaved plant with insignificant flowers. A mere 
weed. 

Caralluma. 

C. fimbriata.—A small pot-plant, with fleshy, leafless, cactus-like 
stems of the thickness of a man’s finger; flowers small, white and 
pink, curiously fringed with hairs. 

Boucerosia. 

1. B. umbellata—A leafless plant, with fleshy angular stems 
like those of a Cactus, of the thickness of a man’s thumb, about 
a foot high ; a very sprawling and ungainly object when out of 
blossom; bears umbels of hexagonal flowers, of the size of a 
shilling, purplish-brown, slashed with golden streaks, clustered 
together so as to form a ball of the size of a small Orange : very 
curious and interesting. 

2. B. crenulata—Very similar to the last as regards the heads 
of flowers it bears, but with stems of not a quarter of the 
thickness. 

Stapelia. 

TOId-PLANT — CARRION-PLANT. 

From what Dr. Voigt states it is evident that the Stapelia must 
be altogether unsuited to the climate of Bengal; for out of more 
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than sixty species introduced from the Cape of Good Hope by 
Dr. Carey, he says that none flowered, and that most perished 
during the Rain season succeeding their arrival. 


CORDXACE2E. 

Cordia. 

C. Sebestena.—A small tree about fifteen feet high, with dis¬ 
agreeable foliage of rough, "coarse, large, oval-formed leaves; 
young plants, however, in a healthy condition, with fresh verdant 
foliage, are very handsome, when in blossom during the Hot and 
Rain seasons with their trusses of large bright-scarlet gorgeous- 
looking flowers. Propagated by seed, or by layers, which take 
a very long time before they strike and are fit for removal. 


CONY OLYUL ACE2E. 

The species of this Order are very numerous, and comprise 
many plants producing flowers of exceeding beauty, annual as well 
as perennial. They nearly all thrive well in this country. There 
is, however, a considerable degree of sameness in them, insomuch 
that a selection of a few of the most beautiful only is desirable in a 
garden of limited extent. 


Porana. 

P. panlculata.—Native of the North of India; a most extensive 
climber, covering the side of a high wall or outhouse to almost any 
extent: blossoms in November, when its numberless light silver 
sprays of crowded flowers, each resembling a diminutive Con¬ 
volvulus, have a delightful appearance, springing out of their 
abundant foliage. 

Aniseia, 

A. media.—A pretty little creeper, with slender stems and 
foliage, about three feet high ; bears in the Cold season numerous 
very pretty and delicate-looking middling-sized flowers of a prim- 
rose-yellow colour. 
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Convolvulus. 

C. pentanthus.—More commonly called Ipomcea semperfiorens; 
an extensive climber, with small slender foliage: when in full 
bloom in the Cold season, trained over a trellis or garden railings, 
a most beautiful object with its profusion of middling-sized flowers, 
of the purest deep azure-blue; a common plant in gardens about 
Calcutta. Propagated by division, or from seed, which it- bears 
in the Cold weather. 

Ipomcea. 

1. I. macrorhiza.—A thick-stemmed, extensive, and rather un¬ 
manageable creeper, requiring some very powerful means of 
support; with large rough digitate leaves; flowers large, rose- 
coloured, very handsome, produced in October. Propagated by 
portions of the root, which is tuberous, and often of an enormous 
size. 

2.1. dasysperma.—A-pretty climbing plant with fine, rich, dense 
foliage, concealed in which, for the most part, are produced its 
moderate-sized pale-rose-coloured flowers. Propagated from seed* 

3. I. Jalapi.—The name formerly given to I. macrorhiza, now 
assigned to a rather stout coarse-growing climber, with rough 
crimped leaves; issued from the Saharunpore gardens, and 
bearing in the Cold season lovely flowers of the purest azure- 
blue. 

4. I. Pes caprss— G-oat’s-fqot Convolvulus.— A wild trailing 
plant of this country, growing abundantly by the sea-side, with 
curious two-lobed fleshy leaves, in form like those of a Bauhinia ; 
produces in the Hot season numerous large rose-coloured flowers. 

5. I. vitifolia.—A very extensive climber of rather slender habit, 
with leaves much resembling those of a vine; native of this 
country; bears, in February, large handsome golden-yellow bell- 
formed flowers. 

6. I. tuberosa— Spanish Arbour-Yine. —A handsome climber 
of very extensive growth, with large, finger-formed, rich, glossy- 
green leaves: flowers large and beautiful, golden-yellow. Raised 
from seed. 

7. I. polyanthes — Auricula-flowered Ipomcea — Bears 
bunches of small yellow flowers of little interest. 

8. I. ficifolia.—Native of Buenos Ayres: described as tuberous- 
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rooted, and bearing large dark-lilac flowers, which remain un¬ 
altered throughout the day. 

9. I. tyrianthina.— A tuberous-rooted climber, native of Mexico. 
Sir J. Paxton says, cc the flowers are very large, brilliant purple, 
and borne in great profusionand Dr. Lindley states that it is 
“ a splendid plant, superior to most of its allies.” I have not seen 
either this or the last in India. 

Batatas. 

1. B. paniculata.—A tuberous-rooted extensive climber, with 
large, ornamental, finger-formed leaves; bears, in September, large 
trusses of very large pure-purple flowers. 

2. B. edulis— Sweet Potato— Shukar-Kundo. —A tuberous- 
rooted trailing plant, with glossy verdant heart-shaped leaves; 
bears handsome rose-coloured flowers. 

Pharbitis. 

P. Leari.—Native of Buenos Ayres ; a very superb creeper, one 
of the finest of the whole order; grows over a large extent of 
trellis, and produces a succession of large fine deep-blue flowers, 
very similar to those of Ipomoea rubro-caerulea, though not borne 
so profusely, all the year through. I have never found it produce 
seed; but the stems take root wherever they touch the ground, 
and thus plants are easily propagated. 

Rivea. 

R. Bona nox— Midnapore Creeper. — A creeper of strong 
woody habit, with round leaves; blossoms in September, opening 
in the evening its large white flowers, which are rather flimsy and 
unattractive, but which emit a delightful carnation-like fragrance. 
Dr. Roxburgh says of it, that “ in fact it is the Prince of Con- 
volvulacese.” Produces seed in abundance. 

Argyreia. 

1. A. argentea.—A large-growing twining plant, with heart- 
shaped leaves, the under surface of which is covered with bright 
silver-coloured silky down; bears at the end of the Rains mode¬ 
rate-sized white flowers with a tinge of rose-colour. 

2. A. splendens.—A twining plant of most extensive growth, 
with heart-shaped leaves, the under surface of which has the 
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same silvery appearance as those of the last; bears in the Rains 
numerous pale-pink flowers. Dr. Roxburgh says of it, “ a most 
beautiful plant, far exceeding every other species I have yet met 
with.” 

3. A. cuneata.—A scandent shrub, in character and flower 
wholly unlike either of the two preceding ; leaves roundish heart- 
shaped, and with no silvery down on their under surface; bears, at 
the beginning and end of the Cold season, moderate-sized funnel- 
formed deep bright Tyrian-purple flowers. It is a native of the 
Mysore country, where it may be seen growing wild in every 
shady spot. Dr. Roxburgh observes of it: “ This, when in blos¬ 
som, is one of the most beautiful of the whole order; the large, 
very bright, deep-purple flowers make it particularly conspicuous 
amongst its own deep-green leaves, and this is much augmented 
by making it run over any other stout plant with deep, dense, 
green foliage.” At the foot of the Nilgherries it produces seed in 
great abundance ; but Dr. Wallich says he has never known it to 
bear a single seed in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and that 
moreover it is difficult to propagate by layers. 

4. A. nervosa — Elephant-creeper — Grau-putta .— An im¬ 
mensely powerful, shrubby, twining plant, with great roundish 
heart-shaped leaves ; bears large rose-coloured flowers; quite un¬ 
manageable in a garden except where it can be trained up some 
tree, or over an outhouse. Raised from seed. 


POLEMONIACEiE. 

Phlox. 

P. decussata.—The Perennial Phlox has been lately introduced 
into Calcutta, where, though it produces flowers occasionally, upon 
the whole it appears to thrive very indifferently. With me plants 
have succeeded better in the open ground than in pots. 

Ipomopsis. 

I. elegans.—A very beautiful biennial, with finely cut leaves; 
bears handsome spikes of bright-scarlet flowers. Plants raised 
from seed, sown in October, when they can be kept through the 
Hot and Rain seasons, blossom prettily in the Cold weather; but 
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they are nearly sure to die off at the close of the Rains. In the 
North-West Provinces, however, I succeeded in preserving plants 
till they blossomed. 

Cobaea. 

C. scandens.—A rather extensive and very ornamental climber, 
with fine glossy finger-formed foliage: flowers very large, bell¬ 
shaped, on first opening of a greenish sulphur colour, turning 
some time afterwards to a fine deep purple, and then remarkably 
handsome. The seeds are usually sown in October with the 
annuals; and if they germinate, as about one or two out of a 
large number may do, the plants must be carefully kept through 
the Hot season till the following Cold weather, at the end of 
which, in March or April, they will come into blossom. They 
require large pots, to which a trellis of split bamboo is attached 
for their support. The mode of cultivation recommended in 
England, is that the roots be u limited to some space filled with 
lime and brick rubbish, in which the plant blossoms liberally, and 
of a brighter colour.” It is very difficult, I understand, to keep 
it alive through a second season. 


PLIJMBAGINACE^. 

Arxneria. 

A. cephalotes—T hbift.—A dwarf, herbaceous, eoging plant, 
with narrow grass-like leaves; bears large heads of rather large 
handsome rose-coloured flowers; thrives well at Ootacamund, but 
is not met with, that I am aware of, in the plains. 

Plumbago. 

1. P. Capensis—A small prostrate-growing shrub, with foliage 
arranged in a succession of whorls of five unequal lanceolate 
leaves, from half an inch to two inches long; one of the commonest 
as well as one of the most ornamental plants of our Indian gardens; 
bears, in the Hot and Rain seasons, a profusion of pale azure- 
blue flowers of the same size and form, and arranged in the same 
manner, as those of the Phlox; is benefited by being pruned in 
the Cold season. 
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2. P. Larpentse.—A native of China; much resembles the last, 
hut produces flowers of a much finer and deeper blue. Plants 
have at various times been introduced into this country, but have 
not long survived, being seemingly unsuited to the climate. 

3. P. rosea.— A small shrub, with prostrate stems; native of this 
country ; bears, in the Cold season, crowded racemes of moderate¬ 
sized, pale, pinkish-scarlet flowers, not unlike those of the scarlet 
Ixora, exceedingly brilliant and beautiful. The beauty of the 
plant, however, is much impaired by many of the leaves appearing 
generally in a decayed condition; requires shade and moisture. 
Propagated by cuttings in the Rains. 

4. P. Zeylanica-A small, slender, not very pleasing shrub, 

about three feet high ; bears, at nearly all seasons, racemes of 
small white sparkling flowers, very clammy and disagreeable to 
the touch ; bears seed in abundance. 


PRIMULACE2E. 

Primula. 

1. P* vulgaris,— Primrose. — I have never seen this plant in 
India. One of our principal amateur gardeners in the vicinity of 
Calcutta told me he had taken every possible means he could 
think of to cultivate it in his garden, but in every instance without 
success. In the 6 Journal of the Agri-Hortieultural Society’ I find 
it stated by Captain Hollings that they had “ the English Primrose 
in magnificent blossom at Lucknow on the 30th August, 1844.” 

Var. Polyanthus—This I have seen only at Ootacamund, and 
thriving but very indifferently even there. 

2. P. veris—C owslip. 

3. P. Auricula.—These two plants are, I believe, utterly unknown 
in India; and the attempt to introduce them would, I make no 
doubt, only result in complete failure. 

Cyclamen. 

SOWBREAD. 

A genus of small bulbous plants, bearing pretty, delicate, 
shuttlecock-like flowers : rarely, if ever, met with in the plains 
of India, nor in the least likely to be cultivated here with success. 
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M. racementosa.—A rather large tree, suited only for a garden 
of great extent; very beautiful in the month of February when in 
full blossom, with its unbounded profusion of large sprays of very 
small pure milk-white flowers. 

Ardisia. 

1. A. solanacea.—A large shrub, native of India, from four to 
five feet high; in every respect beautiful, in foliage as well as in 
flower. Leaves oblong, pointed, smooth, glossy, somewhat suc¬ 
culent, four to six inches long; bears at nearly all seasons compact 
corymbs of pretty rose-coloured flowers, arranged somewhat in the 
maimer of those of the Hoya, in form like those of a Potato, 
having a fine effect, relieved by the dense verdant foliage. The 
flowers are succeeded by ornamental bunches of small, black, shin¬ 
ing berries. 

2. A. crenulata.—A shrub much of the same character as the 
last; bears also very similar flowers, but of a w r hitish colour and 
not nearly so showy. The ornamental character of the plant 
mainly consists in the beautiful rose-coloured berries by which the 
flowers are succeeded. 

3. A. umbellata.—A large shrub like the tw T o preceding; bears 
corymbs of dull white flowers, succeeded by an unbounded pro¬ 
fusion of black berries of the size of a pea, in the Cold season, 
when it has rather an ornamental appearance. 

4. A. paniculata.—A large shrub quite distinct in habit from 
either of the preceding, having somewhat of the aspect of a 
Dracmna. It sends up long bare stems about ten or twelve feet 
high, from the summit of which its large lanceolate Feaves, from 
six to twelve inches long, spread forth, and from among these 
project large, long, pink-stalked, plume-like panicles of numberless 
small pale-pink flowers. Blossoms principally in February and 
March. 

Jaequinia. 

1. J. ruscifi lia.— A very large round bushy shrub, four or five 
feet high, with narrow lanceolate leaves, from one-and-a-half to 
two inches long, ending in a needle-like point; bears in the Hot 
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season a great profusion of small, star-like, bright-oiange, ratKr 
pretty flowers. The whole shrub is of a dark sombre hue, not 
very agreeable. The wood is exceedingly hard ; and the plant is 
rather difficult of propagation. 

2. J. aurantiaca.—Is in most respects very similar to the last, 
except in having somewhat larger leaves. 


JASMINACEJE. 

Jasmimim. 

JASMINE. 

A very numerous genus, a few of the species of which claim 
admission into every garden, some for the fine fragrance of their 
blossoms, and some for their sparkling beauty when covered with 
their numberless w 7 hite star-like flow’ers. Some two or three have 
foliage for which alone they may be considered ornamental • but 
several are very coarse-looking shrubs and far from attractive, 
except when in blossom. These latter it is well to prune in closely 
after flowering, and keep as small and compact as possible. Many 
are natives of the hills of India, though thriving well in the 
plains. All are propagated easily by cuttings or layers during 
the Rains. 

1. J. angustifolium.—A small shrub with long twig-like stems, 
along which grow pairs of small oval, pointed, glossy leaves, about 
an inch in length ; bears in the Hot months, in continued pro¬ 
fusion, small, white, star-like, exquisitely fragrant flowers. A 
delightful plant for perfuming the verandah during the time it is 
in bloom. Dr. Roxburgh says of it, “It is one of the most 
beautiful species of Jasmine I know. It is constantly covered with 
leaves, and their bright, shining, deep-green colour renders it 
always beautiful, and particularly well adapted for screening 
windows, covering arbours, &c ” 

2. J* approximatum.—An unattractive shrub but for the curious 
spider-like flowers it bears in March, with narrow, white, thread¬ 
like lobes, more than an inch long, quite scentless. 

3. J. arborescens.—A tree about ten or twelve feet high, with 
o\ate, cordate, acuminate leaves; very showy in the Cold and 
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beginning of the Hot season, when loaded with its large corym- 
biferous panicles of large white fragrant flowers. 

4. J. auriculatnm— Jooee. —A small twining shrub, having large 
heart-shaped leaves, with a pair of minute leaflets on their foot¬ 
stalks; bears in April numerous middle-sized, white, star-li£e, 
very fragrant flowers. 

5. J. Azoricum.—A large bushy shrub, with soft downy stems 
and heart-shaped leaves; remarkably handsome in the month of 
February, when it bears in great profusion its large crowded heads 
of scentless flowers, the petals white inside and delicately tinged 
with red on the outside. 

6. J. eandidum.—A shrub with narrow lanceolate leaves two or 
three inches long; bears in the Cold season large, white, five- 
lobed, periwinkle-like flowers, without* scent. 

7. J. eaudatum.—A not very attractive shrub; bears in the 
Cold season middling-sized white flowers, with tubes an inch and 
a half long. 

8. J. chrysanthemum.—Dr. Roxburgh describes this as a stout 
shrub, from eight to twelve feet high, with stems as thick as a 
man's leg, and foliage of dark-green unequally pinnate leaves; 
bears corymbs of ten to twenty-flowered, large, bright-yellow, 
delightfully fragrant flowers; he further observes it is a native of 
Nepaul, and that ts in the Botanic Garden it grows freely from 
cuttings, and becomes a stout, erect, ramous shrub, even a small 
tree, without the smallest tendency to lean or twine. Flowers 
more or less the whole year, but like the other species the proper 
season is April and May, at which time it is the most desirable 
Jasmine I have yet seen." I fancy this must have wholly 
disappeared from the Calcutta gardens, for I have never met 
with it. 

9. J. coarctatum.—This Dr. Roxburgh describes as a very ramous 
shrub, with no tendency to climb, and says “ it may be readily 
known, without any other mark, by the great number of flowers 
which form the little dense corymbs." 

10. J. fruticans.—A common and very beautiful small, twig¬ 
stemmed, twining shrub, with deep bright-green foliage of ternate 
leaves; leaflets oval, side ones half an inch and terminal one three- 
quarters of an inch long: bears at nearly all seasons five-lobed, 
bright-yellow, scentless flowers. 

11. J. grandiflorum— Catalonian or Spanish Jasmine— Jdtee 
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— Chumbelee — Xuth-bcla — Kund. —A very pretty shrub with grace¬ 
ful pinnate foliage, the leaflets less than an inch long; in blossom 
during the Hot and Rain seasons with middling-sized, white, 
fragrant flowers; resembles, more than any other species, in leaf, 
flower, and fragrance, the common Jasmine of the English gardens. 
The flowers are much used'for perfume in this country, retaining 
their odour when dried. When in a thriving condition a rather 
troublesome plant to keep in order, sprawling over a large extent 
of space, and emitting roots from its stems wherever they touch 
the ground. It may be trained upon a single stem, winch will 
eventually become as thick as a man’s wrist, supporting, at the 
height of two or three feet, a large bushy head. But thus trained 
it is very apt to be blown down by strong winds. 

12. J. heterophyllum.—Of this Dr. Wallieh observes, “this 
ornamental Jessamine is probably the largest of the genus, growing 
as I am informed, to a considerable tree.” Bears very numerous, 
yellow, delightfully fragrant flowers, but not in the Calcutta 
gardens, where, Dr. Voigt states, it has been more than thirty 
years without flowering. 

13. J. laurifolium.—A twining shrub of handsome, verdant, 
glossy foliage; leaves lanceolate, pointed, five inches long; hears 
in February lax corymbs of middle-sized, white, faintly-fragrant 
flowers. 

14. J. ligustrifolium.—A shrub of low growth, ornamental if 
only for its privet-like decussate foliage ; leaves oval, pointed, 
deep-green on their upper and pale on their under surface, 
leathery ; bears in February, in va&t profusion, small umbels of 
middle-sized feebly-fragrant flow T ers. 

15. J. nudiflorum.—A trailing plant of slender habit, native of 
China. Flowers an inch in diameter, yellow, scentless, borne in 
great profusion upon the plant when destitute of leaves. Intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Fortune from Chusan in 1854 into the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society’s Garden, where it gradually died off; seemingly 
unsuited to the climate. 

16. J. officinale.—The old familiar shrub, with light, graceful, 
pinnate, deep-green foliage, and cheerful sprays of fragrant white 
flowers, so commonly trained against the sides of houses in Eng¬ 
land ; hardly, if at all, known here, except that a plant or two 
may he met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. None were 
there in Dr. Voigt’s time. 
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17. J. pubescens.—A moderate-sized branching shrub, with 
heart-shaped, deep-green, silky leaves, and the young branches 
very downy; hears* during the Cold season principally, in un¬ 
limited profusion, crowded downy umbels of large, pure-w T hite, 
fragrant flowers, at which time it is exceedingly ornamental; a 
very common plant. Dr. Roxburgh says it “ is in flower during 
the Rains chiefly,” which does not quite accord with my observa¬ 
tion. 

18. J. Sambac— Arabian Jasmine — Bel—Bela .—A bushy 
undershrub, from two to two-and-a-half feet high, with ash-coloured 
branches, and shining oval leaves from four to six inches long and 
three inches broad: in a perfectly sound and healthy condition 
would undoubtedly be a handsome plant for its foliage alone; but, 
from some unassignable cause, scarcely a leaf upon it but is always 
found either cankered, or partially decayed, or half nibbled away ; 
insomuch that although indispensable in every garden for the 
exquisitely fragrant flowers it produces, it is best allotted a place 
in the background in an unfrequented spot. There are three or 
four varieties hardly to be distinguished by the leaves, except that 
they are rounder and more heart-shaped and more decrepit-look¬ 
ing, the larger and finer the flowers; blossoms during the Hot 
months. Propagated by layers. 

1st. The Single-flowered Arabian Jasmine.— Rears more 
profusely than the other varieties, and more fragrant flowers. 

2nd. The Double-flowered Arabian Jasmine— JRdebel 

3rd. The G-reat Double Arabian or Tuscan Jasmine— 
Motiya — Mogra .—Bears flowers like little white Roses ; in much 
request among the natives, and sold in great quantities in the 
bazars, strung together as neck-garlands. In the flowers of this 
variety, possibly from the plant having been grown in a too enriched 
soil, there is sometimes a curious propensity in the petals to become 
converted entirely into leaves. 

19. J. scandens.—A scandent shrub, with oblong-cordate shin¬ 
ing leaves, from one to six inches long; bears in January and 
February corymbs of numerous, pure-white, delightfully fragrant 
flowers. 

20. J. simplicifolium.—A spreading shrub, with exceedingly 
pretty myrtle-like foliage of oval highly-polished leaves, less than 
two inches long; bears in the Hot season small white fragrant 
flowers. 
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21. J. syriagflBfolium.—A large twining bush} shrub, with 
glossy, rich, syringa-like leaves; bears in February corymbs of small 
white fointly-fragrant flowers. 

22. J. trinerve-—An extensively-climbing shrub, with polished, 
oval, sharp-pointed leaves, remarkable for the strong manner in 
which their three longitudinal nerves are marked ; bears in 
February flowers very similar to those of the last. 

23. J. sp.—An unnamed species ver} common in gardens about 
Calcutta: a twining shrub, ornamental for its rich foliage of 
lanceolate, long, pointed, highly varnished leaves, from two to 
three inches in length; bears constant!}, but particularly in 
February, terminal corymbs of large, sparkling, white, very 
fragrant flowers, with the tube and under-side of two of the lobes 
purple. The calyces also, as well as the unexpanded buds, which 
are of a shining purple, have a very beautiful effect intermingled 
with the white flowers. One of the most delightful of the Jas¬ 
mines, and especially pleasing when in the morning it perfumes 
the garden with its agreeable odour. 

Nyctanthes. 

N. Arbor-tristis— Har-SmgJiar .—A tree about ten feet high, of 
most harsh and disagreeable aspect, common all over India; 
deserves some situation in the garden, where it can he least seen, 
for the boundless profusion of small, star-like, white flowers, with 
orange centre, which it bears each night from September to 
November, scenting at that time the atmosphere for a wide 
distance around with a delightful honey-like fragrance. The 
flowers all drop off in the morning, and the ground becomes 
perfectly carpeted with them. It is of very rapid growth, and 
the great long woody shoots which it bears annually should be cut 
completely in after flowering. It is propagated by seed. 


EHKETIACE.E 

Heliotropium. 

H. Peruviaimm— Heliotrope.— In most works upon gardening 
the Heliotrope is stated to be a shrub two feet or less in height. 
This gives a very poor and inaccurate notion of what the plant is 
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in localities most congenial to it. At Ootacamund, for instance, 
in the Nilgherries, in some gardens it forms a fine, compact, 
verdant hedge, three or four feet high ; and in one garden in 
particular a plant might be seen as much as ten feet in height and 
forty feet in circumference, in the form of a dense hush, loaded in 
its season with blossoms. In the plains of India, however, it never 
attains to a large size. It succeeds very well in the open border, 
but is sometimes apt to perish from excess of wet in the Rains. 
It blossoms in the latter part of the Cold weather with its trusses 
of small lilac flowers, so well known for their sweet vanilla-like 
fragrance. 

The most successful mode of cultivating this plant I have found 
to be as follows:—Sow the seed in October; pot the seedlings off 
singly into large pots in which they are to remain permanently, 
and treat them in the way directed for producing the Tree- 
mignonette ; that is, nip off the undermost leaves and buds as soon 
as they appear, and allow the plant to run up with a clean stem to 
about four feet high, supporting it with a bamboo stake. When 
arrived at that height allow it to form a head. Thus formed it 
will require no further trouble, as it will show little tendency after¬ 
wards to give out shoots below. In September of the following 
season it will come beautifully into blossom, full two months 
earlier than plants left to themselves would do. Three or four 
plants, thus treated and placed near the verandah, have a very 
ornamental appearance, and in the morning particularly perfume 
the air delightfully. It is easily propagated by layers in the Cold 
season. There are several varieties, between some of which there 
is no marked difference. But the one called Yoltaireanum, not 
uncommon in Calcutta, is a very beautiful and distinct one. The 
young shoots are of a bluish-purple, and the unexpanded trusses 
of bloom of a very dark purple colour; the leaves, also, are of a 
finer, darker, green. 


LAMIACEiE. 

Ocimum. 

Toolsee . 

Weedy-looking herbaceous plants, with little to commend them 
to a place in the garden, except the agreeable and peculiar 
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fragrance of their leaves : raised from seed, which they produce in 
abundance. 

1. 0. sanctum.—A small plant with leaves and stem of a dull 
red-purple, and small purplish flowers ; common all over India, 
and well known for the sanctity in which it is held by the Hindoos; 
very apt to become a troublesome weed in gardens where it has 
once established itself, shedding its seed abroad, and producing 
young plants in profusion, which the malees are very reluctant to 
destroy. 

2. 0. Basilicum var. glabratum — Basil— G-colal Toohee .— 
Pleasing for the freshness of its rather large, spear-formed, bright- 
green, fragrant leaves. 

Orthosiphon. 

1. 0. incurvixs.—A small herbaceous plant, delicately beautiful 
when in full blossom in the Hot season ; flowers small, pink, borne 
very numerously in long spikes. Propagated from cuttings, or by 
seed. 

2. 0. stamineus.—A very interesting and pretty little herbaceous 
plant; blossoms in June, with lavender-coloured flowers, curious 
for their long-projecting white stamens. Raised easily from seed. 

Plectranthus. 

P. aromaticus— Bread-and-Butter Plant. —A low-growing 
wide-spreading herb; bears small, pink, insignificant flowers; 
interesting only for its solid succulent leaves, which possess a 
pleasant aromatic fragrance. Every slip will readily strike. 

Coleus. 

1. C. Blumei. — An herbaceous plant, about two feet high, 
common in the Calcutta gardens ; remarkably ornamental when in 
a healthy and thriving condition ; the heart-shaped, saw-edged 
leaves being then of clear yellowish-green, curiously blotched over 
with marks of dull purple; bears pretty spikes of small pale-blue 
flowers ; must be renewed frequently from cuttings, as it becomes 
unsightly from age. 

2. C. scutellarioides.—When well grown, a most delightful pot- 
plant; the stem, leaf-stalks, and leaf-veins of deep blood-red 
colour, which, mingled with the green of the leaves, gives it a very 
beautiful appearance, more especially so when in blossom with its 
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spike of small, pure, azure-blue flowers. To be effective, several 
plants should be grown in broad shallow flowerpots. Propagated 
easily by division. 

3. C. sp.—An unnamed, small, herbaceous plant, lately intro¬ 
duced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens from Java; and an¬ 
swering seemingly to the description given of C. Verschaffelti: a 
very lovely plant, with saw-edged thick leaves, which together 
with the stems, when in a healthy condition, and exposed to the 
sun, rival in glow and colour the richest crimson velvet. Most 
easily propagated by cuttings in sand. 

Anisochilus. 

A. caraosus. —A rather pretty herbaceous pot-plant; bears in 
September small lavender flowers on club-like heads. 

Lavandula. 

L. Spica— Lavender. —This delightful shrub is easily raised 
from seed, and may be preserved for years, and grown to a con¬ 
siderable size; but never, that I can learn, has been brought to 
blossom on the plains. On the Nilgherries plants of comparatively 
small size produce flowers abundantly. 

Pogostemon. 

P. Patchouli — Pucha-pat —A coarse-looking, low, herbaceous 
plant, of no interest whatever in the garden, but for the peculiar, 
strong, fragrance of its leaves, which are sometimes gathered and 
laid in a chest with linen to impart to it a fine scent Propagated 
easily by cuttings or slips. 

Colebrookia. 

Large uninteresting shrubs, with coarse sage-like leaves; bear 
spikes of small insignificant flowers, in March; but hardly deserve 
the room they occupy in a garden. 

1. G* oppositifolia.—Flowers pale chocolate. 

2 C. ternifolia.—Flowers pale green. 

Mentha. 

M. auricularia.—A small herbaceous plant; very pretty, when 
in blossom, in November, with small lavender flowers, on dense 
spikes, three or four inches long, and as thick as a man’s little 
finger. Propagated by slips or cuttings. 
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Salvia. 

Of the several handsome species of this genus few, it has been 
found, can endure the climate of the plains. 

1. S. splendens.—A rather large herbaceous plant, very supeib 
when in full blossom; the large gaping dowers, together with 
their large bracts, being of a brilliant scarlet. Some care must he 
bestowed to keep it in a healthy and thriving condition, otherwise 
it looks unsightly, notwithstanding its handsome flowers. It soon 
becomes old and worn, and must be frequently renewed from 
cuttings. It requires shade, bearing indifferently much if any 
exposure to direct sunshine. 

2. S. angustifolia. — An herbaceous plant with long, slender, 
prostrate stems, and of very untidy habit; flowers small, pretty, 
of a bright pure-blue, produced in the Cold season; does not 
thrive well unless transplanted occasionally, which is best done in 
October. 

3. S. patens.—A tuberous-rooted herbaceous plant; bears very 
large exceedingly beautiful flowers of the purest azure-blue; 
thrives well and is a common plant at Ootacamund, but is rarely 
to be met with on the plains, the climate of which it cannot long 
endure. 

4. S. coccinea.—A small herbaceous plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with long erect spikes of small crimson-scarlet flowers, 
rather pretty, but not very showy. Raised easily either from slips 
or from seed. 

Dracocephalum, 

Herbaceous plants remarkable principally for the aromatic fra¬ 
grance of their leaves; particularly 

D. Canariense —Balm of Gilead.— They are best treated as 
animals, as they cannot be kept through the Hot and Rain seasons 
without more care bestowed on them than they deserve. 

Phlomis. 

P. leonurus — Jerusalem Sage. — A coarse-looking bushy 
plant, about three feet high, rather gaudy when in full bloom in 
the Cold season, with its succession of large bright-orange flowers, 
produced in crowded whorls along the stem. Propagated readily 
from cuttings. 
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Holmskioldia. 

H. coccinea.—A large, woody, spreading shrub, five to seven 
feet high; bears, in October and November, very curious flowers, 
in form like diminutive chamber-candlesticks, of a bright tawny- 
red. in boundless profusion, and is then a most beautiful object; 
requires to be cut closely in after flowering, to keep it compact 
and within bounds. Propagated from cuttings, or from seed. 

Gomphostemma. 

G. melissaefolium.—A small herbaceous plant; bears, in Sep¬ 
tember, whorls of largish orange-coloured flowers; a coarse-looking 
thing at best, much resembling a Dead-nettle. 


VERBENACE2E, 

Aloysia. 

A. citriodora — Lemon-scented Verbena. —Well known for 
the fine fragrance of its leaves: a very common plant in the 
gardens about Calcutta ; bears, principally at the beginning and 
end of the Cold season, long, pretty, graceful spikes of very small, 
milk-white, fragrant flowers. At Ootacamund it grows to become 
an immense shrub, six or eight feet high, with stem thicker than 
a man’s arm, and remains constantly covered with a profusion of 
blossoms; plants, however, on the plains soon become decrepit and 
unsightly, and are rarely found more than two feet high before 
they die off. It is best, therefore, to renew plants by laying down 
slips or cuttings in the Cold weather. These should be put in a 
flowerpot, filled with silver-sand, and kept in a shady place till 
they strike, which they do very readily. The young plants should 
then be potted singly, and by the Rains they will become large 
and handsome. 

Verbena. 

Many of the species, hybrids, and varieties of this beautiful 
genus, may be met with, from time to time, in the Calcutta 
gardens; but no dependence can be put upon their being found 
there permanently, as they are very apt, under any treatment 
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whatever, to die off towards the end of the Rains. The losses, 
however, may be repaired by repeated sowings. If a packet of 
choice seeds be procured from England, and sown in October, 
a good supply of plants of several varieties may be raised, which 
will come into blossom in March; and little difficulty will be 
found in keeping these till the following Cold season, during 
which they will blossom beautifully. Some two or three of the 
commoner kinds it may perhaps be found not necessary to multiply 
in this way, as they are of a robust nature, and young plants, 
propagated from layers, will survive the Hot and Rain seasons. 
From their trailing habit, when put out in the border, Verbenas 
have usually an untidy appearance. Small circular or oval beds, 
each filled wuth a distinct variety, have a most charming and 
glowing effect, during the very long time the plants last in the 
full height of their bloom. 

The Verbena loves a soil well enriched with vegetable mould, 
but is impatient of wet. The beds in which it is planted should 
be slightly raised, so as to form low mounds. The tendency of the 
stems to throw out roots, wherever they rest upon the earth, 
sufficiently indicates that it requires frequent renewal of soil. The 
finer kinds never, that I have been able to discover, produce seed 
here. 

1. V. venosa.—Readily known by its long spear-formed leaves; 
bears dull-lavender flowers; a very robust, but not an attractive 
plant. 

2. V. Bonariensis.—A coarse-looking plant of upright growth, 
about three feet high ; bears large clusters of very small uninter¬ 
esting lavender fiow r ers. 

3. V. Melindres.—An old kind ; bears scarlet flowers. 

4. V. chamsedrifolia.—Flowers scarlet. 

Stachytarpheta. 

The following are raised from seed:— 

1. S. mutabilis. — A large shrubby-herbaceous rather coarse 
plant, with rough woolly leaves; flowers small, verbena-like, 
bright-red, upon spikes sometimes two or three feet long; nearly 
always in bloom. 

2. S. Jamaieensis.—An herbaceous plant with smooth pale- 
green leaves; produces long spikes of small blueflo.wers; common, 
and of little merit. 
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3. S. Orubica.—An herbaceous plant, distinguished from the last 
from its leaves being strongly veined and much crimped, and its 
flowers of a violet colour. 


Lantana. 

A genus of very beautiful flowering plants, remarkable for the 
strong sage-like scent of their leaves; nearly always in blossom 
during the warmer months; very rapid in their growth, and 
requiring repeatedly to be cut in, to keep them within bounds ; 
easily propagated by cuttings, or by seed, which they all bear 
freely. 

*1. L. trifolia. — A small, common, somewhat coarse-looking 
plant, but notwithstanding rather pretty; blossoms with heads of 
lavender-coloured flowers, succeeded by berries of the same colour, 
bright like enamel, and as ornamental as the flowers. 

2 L. Selloviana.—A small trailing plant, having altogether the 
habit and appearance of a Verbena, except for the bright little 
blue berries it bears, and the scent of its leaves; flowers pale- 
purple. 

3. L. aculeata— Wild Sage. —An extensively-growing shrub ; 
though common, very beautiful; produces semi-spherical compact 
heads of deep orange-coloured flowers in great profusion. 

4. L. nivea.—In habit and foliage similar to the last; flowers 
white, tinged w ith lavender, with yellow 7 centre ; exceedingly deli¬ 
cate and beautiful. 


Citharexylon. 

C. subserrafum.—A large, handsome shrub, with much of the 
appearance of a Duranta, with dark-green verdant foliage; bears 
during the Rains long drooping spikes of numerous small, milk- 
white, very fragrant flowers. 

Clerodendron. 

A genus that comprises some of the most beautiful plants with 
which our gardens are adorned. Nothing can possibly surpass the 
loveliness of some of the species, particularly the seven first de¬ 
scribed below. The several species do not appear as yet to have 
been well determined. “ Whoever,” says Dr. Lindley, “ shall 
investigate the true distinctions between the beautiful species of 
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Clerodendron with scarlet inflorescence, will find as ample a 
harvest of confusion to be reaped as he can desire. 51 * 

Some occasionally yield seed, and all maj be propagated without 
difficulty by cuttings put down in the Rains, or from offsets or 
suckers, which most species send up abundantly. Sir J. Paxton 
observes: u Flowers are produced from the top of the current 
seasons shoots ; therefore cut away wood of the previous season to 
within two or three buds of the base. 55 

1. C. Ksempferi.—A shrub about three feet high ; flowers borne 
in April, of a coral-crimson colour, in a large close mass surmount¬ 
ing the head of dark handsome leaves, in a very stately way. 
Sir J. Paxton says this is probably identical with 

2. C. fulgens. 

3. C. urticsefoliuin.—A plant of lower growth than the pre¬ 
ceding, but very similar in the manner of flowering. Its deep 
rich-green leaves set off admirably the exquisite crimson-scarlet 
heads of flowers which rise above them in September. 

4. C. pyramidale.—A shrub three or four feet high; bears, 
during the Rains, its fiovrers in enormous, dense, conical heads, 
presenting a truly magnificent appearance, though their colour is 
perhaps somewhat inferior to that of other kinds, being of rather 
a pallid crimson, not so brilliant as in either of the two preceding. 

5. G. hastatum.—A tall-growing shrub, native of Sylhet; re¬ 
markable for its handsome spearhead-like leaves: flowers described 
as more than five inches long, greenish-white, with the mouth 
of the throat marked with fine purple dots, borne in April and 
May. 

(5. G. splendens.—A dwarf climber, native “of Sierra Leone; 
blossoms in large close clusters of gorgeous crimson flowers; of 
exquisite beauty when in fine condition, as sometimes seen in the 
stoves in England. In the vicinity of Calcutta it can hardly be 
kept alive, and flowers, but very indifferently, in January. 

7. C. squamatum.—The stems of this shrub rise naked from the 
ground about three feet, and then bear a parasol-like expansion of 
handsome, rich green, heart-shaped leaves, surmounting which rise 
the heads of blossom resembling a mass of bright crimson coral. 
When m full flower, in April and May, no plant can surpass this 
in beauty. 

8. C. sp. from Mauritius: in Garden of the Agri-Horticultural 

* Edwaids’s 4 Botanical Register for ISM,’ p 19. 
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Society.—Somewhat resembles the last; blossoms in October, 
producing afterwards large, enamel-like, deep-blue seeds. 

9. C. fallax.—A shrub about three feet high; produces, in 
March, pale violet-coloured flowers in large semirspherical heads 
upon slender stems. 

10. 0. fragrans.—A vigorous, low-growing, large-leaved plant; 
flowers very double, like little roses, white tinged with pink, of 
exquisitely delicate fragrance, borne in large compact heads, 
during all the Hot and Rain seasons; the leaves have a most dis¬ 
agreeable fetid smell; a very troublesome plant in the border on 
account of its throwing up suckers to a considerable distance 
around. 

11. C. mfortunatirm—A common roadside weed, very pretty, 
however, in February and March, when bearing its large heads of 
pinkish-white flowers. 

12. C. nutans.—A tall shrub, about eight feet high; blossoms 
in November with an immense profusion of large, white, tubular, 
hanging flowers, presenting a most lovely appearance. 

13. C. siphonanthus—A small shrub, native of India ; blossoms, 
in May, with a great profusion of white tubular flowers, three or 
four inches long, when the plant, with its long strap-like leaves, 
has a very chaste handsome appearance. 

14. C. odoratum.—A shrub of considerable size and spreading 
habit, requiring to be w’ell cut in to be kept within bounds; pro¬ 
duces in February and March an unlimited profusion of pretty, 
pale-blue, sweet-scented flowera There is a variety that pro¬ 
duces white flowers. 

15. C. phlomoides.—A shrub of some size, produces numerous 
small creamy-white flowers, very sweet-scented, particularly at 
night: a common jungul plant, hardly deserving admittance into 
the garden. 

16. C. serratum.— A large-leaved, coarse, unattractive shrub, 
nearly alw r ays in blossom; flowers dull light-blue, not large nor 
interesting. 

Duranta. 

1. D. Plunder!.—A rather large, woody, thorny but handsome 
spreading shrub, native of the West Indies, about six feel high, 
with bright-green foliage. Constantly in blossom with numerous 
drooping bunches of bright azure-blue flowers, succeeded by pretty 
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orange-coloured berries of the size of a pea; a common plant, 
found in most Indian gardens. From its neat foliage and thorny 
nature it forms a very pretty garden hedge. Raised easily from 
seed or by cuttings. 

2. D. Ellisii.—Differs in no very marked degree from the last, 
except that its flowers are white and its leaves somewhat smaller. 

Petrsea. 

1. P. Stapelia.—A very extensively scandent shrub, with noble 
lanceolate leaves, native of South America: requires a stout frame¬ 
work of bamboo for its support; bears bright, pure azure-blue, 
large, star-like flowers, in large, elegant, wreath-like clusters; 
when in full blossom in October, and more especially in February, 
one of the loveliest objects in nature the eye could rest upon. It 
may be also trained as a standard. Propagated by layers, or 
from rooted suckers, which it not unfrequently sends up. 

2. P. erecta.—Except in its more upright habit of growth, the 
difference between this and the last is not very marked. The 
bracts are shorter and more resemble the lower petals of the flower, 
the leaves are smaller, and the plumes of blossom perhaps not so 
handsome. 

Callicarpa. 

Not very ornamental plants; bear large bunches of small un¬ 
interesting flowers, succeeded by numerous shot-like berries in 
October. 

1. G. cana.—Has large coarse woolly leaves, with berries of a 
milk-white colour. 

2. C. lanceolaria.—Has also rather large coarse leaves, and 
bears pale lilac flowers. 

3. C. purpurea.—A neat shrub with small leaves ; bears numer¬ 
ous pretty lavender berries. 

Congea. 

C. azurea.— Native of Martaban; an exceedingly extensive- 
climbing shrub, sometimes covering entirely the summit of a large 
tree, and when in blossom in January, and seen from a distance, 
has a very splendid effect, presenting a large uninterrupted expanse 
of pale dull-red blossoms, somewhat resembling in form those of 
Petrsea. 
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GESNERACEiE. 

Gesnera. 

A very numerous genus of choice, small, herbaceous plants; of 
exquisite beauty vhen blossoming in a thriving condition ; for the 
most part unsuited seemingly to the climate of the plains, as ijot 
more than the two following, I believe, are to be met with in the 
Calcutta gardens. 

1. G, Douglasii.—A very handsome species, with erect stems about 
ten inches high, upon the summit of which alone the foliage is 
borne: leaves lanceolate, four inches long, woolly, of a soft, agree¬ 
able, yellowish-green; bears, between January and April, rather 
large tubular flowers of a vivid orange-red. It requires at all 
times the shelter of a verandah or conservatory. The soil in 
which it is grown should by no means be dense, or at all impervious 
to water. In*the pot in which it is to be planted lay some large 
pieces of brick, and over them a layer of cocoa-nut fibre, and then 
fill the upper half with a light soil of leaf-mould, river sand, and 
shreds of cocoa-nut fibre, through which the water will drain down 
as soon as poured. Easily propagated by removal of the suckers 
it sends up. 

2. G. tubiflora.—A native of Buenos Ayres, and a very com¬ 
mon plant indeed about Calcutta. The stems lie prostrate upon 
the ground, bearing at their extremities whorls of wholly lanceo¬ 
late leaves five inches long; produces, in April, clusters of heavy 
but not disagreeable-scented, large, palish primrose-coloured 
flowers, of tubular form, the tube thiee inches long and then ex¬ 
panding so as somewhat to resemble a white Petunia. The root 
is tuberous and might easily be mistaken for a large potato; 
should be grown in a pot, but will bear exposure to the weather. 
Easily propagated by separation of the tubers in the Cold season, 
hut the plants, I believe, do not blossom for some time if the roots 
are much distui bed. Dr. Bindley considers this more properly 
a Gloxinia than a Gesnera. See ‘ Botanical Register for 1845,’ 
P* 

Achimenes. 

A genus of herbaceous tuberous-rooted plants, producing 
during the Rains a continued succession of large most lovely 
flowers, in form something like those of the Petunia, but with a 
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more flattened limb. The number of species and varieties is very 
great, nearly all of which might be easily procured from seedsmen 
in England, and would most probably succeed well here. The 
plants are best kept under shelter from sun and rain, though I 
have seen them thriving very vigorously exposed to the full force 
of the latter, greatly of course to the detriment of their tender 
flowers. Their roots do not go deep into the earth, they therefore 
need only shallow pots or pans. If pots are used, half fill them 
with large pieces of brick, then put a layer of cocoa-nut fibre, and 
fill up with leaf-mould rendered grey with silver-sand and light¬ 
ened with shreds of cocoa-nut fibre. If pans are used, lay at the 
bottom of them a layer of cocoa-nut fibre, and fill up with soil the 
same as used with pots. The pans should then be let down in 
empty flowerpots, the rims of the former resting upon the rims of 
the latter, as represented by fig. 8, page 65. By this means the 
plants will be raised up to view, and vermin will be prevented 
from creeping in through the hole at the bottom of the pans. 
When the tubers begin to start, about March, put them in the 
soil an inch deep. After they have appeared above ground, 
water them constantly or they will be liable to die down again. 
They remain in blossom more or less from August to November. 
In November cease to water them, and allow them to die down. 
When the soil has become quite dry, take up the tubers, but in 
doing so use the greatest caution, as from their scaly nature they 
are very brittle and easily damaged. Wrap the several kinds up 
separately in blotting-paper, put them in a glass jar, and cover them 
up with sand; there let them remain till potting season comes again. 

In England they are sometimes grown suspended in baskets. 

The following have been in some of the Calcutta gardens for 
many years past:— 

1. A. longiflora.— Produces very pretty pale-blue flowers: a 
strong plant, and will hear ill-usage ; very prolific in the crop of 
tubers it yields, each about the size of a pea, and resembling a 
diminutive potato. 

A. longiflora, major.—A vast improvement on the last, producing 
a very much larger and more splendid fiow T er. 

A. longiflora, alba.—Flowers of the same size as those of the 
last; pure-white. 

2, Ambroxse Verschaefelt. —Produces white flowers beau¬ 
tifully pencilled with violet. 
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3. Estelle. —Bears fine purple flowers with a light centre. 

4. A. rosea.—Of very handsome foliage, with rather small deli¬ 
cate rose-coloured flowers: seems to thrive less satisfactorily than 
any of the others. 

Gloxinia. 

This, like the last, is a very numerous genus of tuberous-rooted 
herbaceous plants, some remarkable for the velvet-like lustre on 
their large oval leaves. They produce roundish bell-formed 
flowers, of astonishing splendour during the Rains. They are 
easily obtained from England, and sometimes blossom beautifully, 
but do not seem to last long in this country, owing perhaps to 
sufficient care not being bestowed upon them. The mode of cul¬ 
tivation suited to them is the same nearly as that given for Achi- 
menes. Sir J. Paxton observes that “the richest colours are 
usually produced in somewhat mellowed light, and that blossoms 
shaded by the leaves will he found of a richer tint than more 
exposed blossoms.” They require some situation under shelter 
from the sun and from the rain. They are capable of being pro¬ 
pagated by a single leaf, though this is a slow process to obtain 
them by. 

G. maculata.— A very common plant in Calcutta, altogether 
distinct from any of the florists’ kinds spoken of above ; of large 
strong-growing habit, handsome for its bright, glossy, succulent, 
heart-shaped leaves; bears in November, when it can be brought 
to blossom, which it is very shy of doing, large pale-blue, tumid, 
bell-formed flowers. It should be potted in a light rich soil, and 
be supplied with abundance of water during the time of its growth. 
Shortly after the time of flowering the stems die dowm, wffien 
the large scaly tubers should be put aw r ay undisturbed in their 
pots till about May, at which time they begin to start again, and 
should be repotted. 

JEschynanthus, 

Plants of this genus, as regards their leaves and manner of 
growth, much resemble the Hoya, but produce flowers very dis¬ 
similar. In their native localities they are epiphytal, and in 
Europe are said to succeed best in reduced moss, with a little 
heath-soil and potsherds, as also to flourish most luxuriantly on a 
log of wood covered with moss, fastened with copper wire. The 
above mode of culture points out the necessity of a light open soil 
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of vegetable mould for their cultivation in this country. In the 
vicinity of Calcutta they thrive, generally speaking, but very in¬ 
differently, though plants of so much beauty as to deserve every 
attention bestowed upon them to make them thrive. 

1. Ms. grandiflorus.—A native of India; bears, in September, 
heads of large trumpet-like flowers, of a beautiful crimson-scarlet 
colour with dark stripes. 

2. Ms. sp. in Calcutta Botanical Gardens.—Altogether smaller 
in habit, is also very beautiful in blossom, producing flowers of the 
same colour and at the same season as the last. 

3. Ms. Roxburghii—Flowers described as scarlet. 

4. Ms. zebrina. 


ORES CENTIACE2E. 

Crescentia. 

C. Cujete— Calabash-tree. —A tree-shrub: flowers large, bell¬ 
shaped, greenish-white, with dull-purple lines. Principally in¬ 
teresting for the pumpkin-like gourd it bears, of which, Mr. Gosse 
says, that in Jamaica admirable domestic vessels are made. 

2. C. acuminata-—A curious evergreen shrub, interesting from 
the character of its stems, which bear wings, rendering them of 
the same broad flat appearance as the leaves. 

Kigelia. 

K. pinnata.—A large coarse-looking tree, unfit for the garden ; 
remarkable for the curious wmy in which the bunches of dull liver- 
coloured flowers dangle from different parts of it at the end of 
their rope-like flowering stems, six feet in length. These are 
succeeded by enormous cucumber-like pods, sometimes in bunches 
of two or three together. 


BIGNONIACEJE. 

Bignonia. 

The species of Bignonia, natives of this country, are nearly all 
trees of large size, producing great, dull, red and yellow, unplea¬ 
santly-smelling flowers. Those most deserving a place in the 
garden have been introduced into India, and are plants of scan- 

2 i 2 
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dent habit; these, when in full bloom, are truly charming objects. 
They are benefited by being well pruned in after they have done 
flowering. All are exceedingly easy of propagation. Cuttings 
strike freely. 

1. B. Chamberlaynei.—A most extensively-spreading shrub; 
covers a large space of trellis or wall in a very short time, and 
requires to be often pruned in to keep it within bounds; throws 
out slender green stems to a great length, along which it bears 
pairs of pinnate leaves. Each leaf consists of two oval, pointed, 
wavy, smooth, shining leaflets, two inches long. From the axils of 
the leaves are borne primrose-coloured thimble-formed flowers, 
with the tube two inches long, produced in great profusion nearly 
at all times, contrasting beautifully with the richly verdant and 
graceful foliage. 

2. B. equinoctialis.—Sir J. Paxton considers this plant identical 
with the last. 

3. B. crucigera.—A climbing shrub of the habit of the preced¬ 
ing, and bearing in the Hot season flowers similar in form and 
size, of a dull tawny-yellow colour; not a common plant, nor a 
very attractive one. 

4. B. gracilis. — An extensively-climbing shrub, with rich, 
varnished-green, pinnate leaves, of two leaflets, broadly oval, 
pointed, two inches long; bears, during the Hot months, a vast 
profusion of flowers, in form and colour similar to those of an 
Allamanda, with a tube two inches long, expanding at the mouth 
into five lobes, three inches across. During the time that it is in 
blossom a plant of extraordinary beauty. 

5. B. incarnata.—A climbing woody shrub, with smooth, rather 
leathery, lanceolate leaves, three to four inches long; bears flowers 
similar to the last in size and form, of pale lilac colour, striped 
with deep purple ; produced in great profusion in the Hot months, 
and presenting a remarkably handsome effect upon the baydeaf¬ 
like foliage. 

6. B. venusta.—A climbing shrub, spreading over a vast space 
where room is afforded it. The foliage consists of pairs of pin¬ 
nate leaves along the stem, of two heart-shaped, pointed, dull-green 
leaflets, three inches long. From the axil of each leaf is borne 
a crowded drooping corymb of tubular vermilion-coloured flowers, 
two inches long; blooming in January and February in such exu¬ 
berant profusion as to cover the entire surface of the plant with a 
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carpet of colour. Probably no plant in the world presents a more 
truly gorgeous appearance than it does then. 

7. B. Ckirere.—This is stated to be identical with the last. 

8. B. undulata.—Is described as a tree with drooping branchlets 
like those of the weeping willow, and bearing in March small 
racemes of very large, erect, inodorous, orange-coloured flowers. 
“ When in flower/’ Dr. Roxburgh says, “ one of the most beautiful 
small trees I have seen.” 

9. B. quadrilocularis.—A large tree, blossoms at the beginning 
of the Hot season with large erect panicles of many-flowered, large, 
rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. 

10. B. amcona.—A small handsome tree, with cheerful foliage 
of narrowly-laneeolate dark-green leaves, two inches long; pro¬ 
duces in the Hot season numerous funnel-shaped large yellow 
flowers, with mouth expanding into five orange-coloured lobes. 

Millingtonia. 

M. hortensis.—A lofty tree, with exceedingly beautiful foliage 
of deep-green decompound leaves, looking remarkably handsome 
in the Cold season, when in blossom with its numberless panicles of 
large, pure-white, fragrant flowers. Not an uncommon tree, and 
one, as Dr. Roxburgh well remarks, adapted for avenues and 
plantations. 

Amphilophium. 

A. Mutisii.—A climbing shrub of most extensive growth, 
making its way to the summit of the loftiest trees. Far from 
being an ornamental plant, except for the flowers it occasionally 
produces in October, which are large, of a fine purple colour, and, 
from the manner in which they are borne, somewhat resemble great 
clusters of grapes. 

Spathodea. 

1. S. uncinata.—An extensively-spreading climbing shrub, with 
very slender stems and dense foliage of opposite binate leaves, 
leaflets narrowly heart-shaped, an inch long; bears in the Hot 
season numerous pale livid-red flowers, neither large nor very 
interesting. 

2. S. serrulata.—A high tree ; bears in May, in great profusion, 
drooping creamy-white flowers of extinguisher form, seven inches 
long. 
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Tecoma. 

1. T. grandiflora.—A handsome climbing shrub, with graceful 
spray-hke foliage of bipinnate leaves; leaflets seven, roundish, 
saw-edged, about three-quarters of an inch long. Trained up a 
high pole, surmounted by two short cross-beams, in the manner of 
a turnstile, it will let fall its great drooping clusters of large 
orange-coloured flowers, in a very beautiful way, during the Hot 
months. It sheds its lpaves in the Cold season, when it should be 
well cut in, and the numerous suckers it sends up all around be 
removed, and some enriched soil be given to the roots. The 
suckers will afford a supply of fresh young plants. It bears seed 
abundantly in November. 

2. T. radicans.—A small shrub three or four feet high, of most 
graceful foliage, similar to that of the last, but of smaller character 
and more dense and verdant; of sprawling habit, emitting roots 
from its branches wherever they touch the ground; constantly in 
blossom with a profusion of drooping corymbs of orange-scarlet 
tubular flowers, an inch and a quarter long. 

3. T. jasmmoides.—A scandent shrub, w r ith bright, dark-green, 
pinnate foliage ; leaflets five to seven, smooth, shining, narrowly- 
oval, pointed; certainly one of the most beautiful plants of the 
garden; continually in blossom with corymbs of large, rosy-white, 
much expanded flowers, with dark-purple centre. Propagated 
readily by cuttings. 

4. T. stans—A small tree, six to eight feet high, of remarkably 
graceful foliage of pinnate leaves; leaflets from seven to eleven, 
three or four inches long, much slashed and notched; when in full 
blossom, as in the vicinity of Calcutta it nearly always is, a most 
beautiful plant. Flowers very large, funnel-shaped, with wide- 
expanded mouth, golden-yellow. It is killed by the Cold season 
in the Upper Provinces, but seeds sown there in March produce 
plants which blossom beautifully in October. 

5. T. apiifolia.—A variety of the last with parsley-like foliage, 
is met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

6. T. velutina.—A handsome plant of the same size as the last, 
and with very similar flowers; leaflets lanceolate, five inches long, 
saw r -edged, and not deeply cut. 
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Eccremocarpns. 

E. scaber—A beautiful, slender, climbing shrub; bears mid¬ 
dling-sized, tubular, pale red flowers ; grows freely at Ootacamund, 
but I have never seen it in the plains. 1 have many times sown 
the seed, but it has never germinated. 


ACANTHAOEiE. 

In plants of this order our Indian gardens are rather rich. 
They are extremely easy of culture, and are propagated most 
readily from cuttings during the Rains. All require very much 
the same mode of treatment; that is to say, frequent renewal, 
transplantation to fresh soil every year or so, and close cutting in 
when the flowering season is over, otherwise they soon come to 
look unsightly. 

Thunbergia. 

1. T. fragrans.—An herbaceous climbing plant, with slender 
stems and rough, small, heart-shaped leaves; bears nearly always 
beautiful snow-white flowers of the size of a rupee; very orna¬ 
mental grown in a pot. Propagated from seed, which it bears in 
abundance. Contrary to what the name would seem to denote, 
the flowers have no fragrance whatever. 

2. T. grandiflora—A most extensive climbing shrub with heart- 
formed leaves; grows to the summit of the loftiest trees, covering 
them with a curtain of foliage so dense as, when seen from a 
distance, to present the appearance of some ivy-clad ruin. It 
may, however, by training and close pruning, be made to blossom 
beautifully of a small size; bears very large, pale-blue, widely- 
expanded flowers at all seasons, but principally in the Cold 
weather. 

3. T. laurifolia.—A large climbing shrub, native of Burmah; 
bears flowers hardly to be recognised from those of the preceding, 
but quite different foliage, the leaves being of a long, lanceolate, 
tapering form, nine inches long; when trained over a wall or 
trellis the profusion of large flowers, two-and-a-half inches across, 
of the palest lavender colour, which it bears, makes it a truly 
delightful object during the Cold season ; yields seed abundantly. 
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Meyenia. 

1. M. Hawtayneana.—A neat, pretty, climbing plant, with 
slender thread-like stems, and very rigid heart-shaped leaves, an 
inch and a half long; bears, at nearly all seasons, large azure-blue 
flowers, with a white tube ; a native of the Nilgherries, and rather 
delicate in the plains, where it is very apt to die off; succeeds 
better in the open ground than in a pot, and should be planted in 
a shady spot; seeds abundantly in the Cold weather. 

Dr. Yoigt mentions a white variety. 

2. M. erecta.—A dwarf woody shrub two or three feet high, 
with smooth, myrtle-like, oval leaves, the stems and young shoots 
of a deep purple colour; bears, principally in the Cold season, 
large, beautiful, gloxinia-like, azure-blue flowers, with pale-yellow 
tube. This charming plant, introduced from Kew in 1859, thrives 
here so well, and is so easily propagated, that it has now become 
one of the commonest ornaments of the Calcutta gardens. There 
is a variety with white flowers, but the blue is much the hand¬ 
somer. Propagated by cuttings in the Rains; produces abun¬ 
dance of seed in the Cold season. 

Hexacentris. 

H. eoccinea.—An extensively-climbing shrub; ornamental if 
kept within bound; has curious parallel-nerved, narrow, heart- 
shaped leaves, about four inches long; bears moderate-sized flowers 
of singular form and of yellow and dull orange-red cotour, in the 
Cold season. 

Henfreya. 

H. scandens.—A shrub of moderate size, native of Sierra Leone, 
with smooth lanceolate leaves five inches long; bears in March 
large, white, handsome, thimble-formed flowers. 

Dipteracanthus. 

D. ciliatus.—An exceedingly charming small prostrate-growing 
shrub, with oval, pointed, hoary leaves, two inches long; blossoms 
in September with beautiful, large, thimble-formed, pure azure-blue 
flowers with a white tube. 
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Petalidium. 

P. bignoniaceum,—A very pretty small shrub, with round smooth 
leaves; bears in February and March a profusion of hunches of 
large, white, thimble-formed flowers. 

Ruellia. 

R, maculata.—A small herbaceous plant, when in vigour very 
ornamental for the double row of blotches of silvery film upon 
each of its large, smooth, glossy, deep-green, lanceolate leaves, 
three or four inches long. 

Stephanophysum. 

1. S. sp—A small unattractive herbaceous plant; bears, nearly 
always, small, tubular, vivid-scarlet flowers of little merit. 

2. S. Bakeri.—A remarkably beautiful plant about two feet 
high, with wavy, oblong, pointed leaves; lately introduced into 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens from Kew; bears in the Cold 
season heads of numerous large purple heath-like blossoms. 

Strobilanthes. 

1. S. scabra.—An exceedingly pretty small shrub, when, in 
March, it bears in great profusion its clusters of small thimble- 
formed sulphur-coloured flowers. 

2. S. aurieulata.—A small plant of rather coarse appearance, 
but very handsome while bearing its numerous heads of pale-lilac 
thimble-formed flowers in the Cold season. 

3. S. Sabiniana.—A small shrub two feet high, remarkable for 
its large, deep-green, pointed-oval, saw-edged leaves, from two to 
four inches long, with their under surface of a purplish-red colour; 

"bears large lilac flowers in the Cold season. 

4. S. tomentosa.—A small not very ornamental plant, with 
densely woolly stem and leaves. 

5. S. sessilis.—Native of Bombay; described in Curtis as 
bearing large handsome blue-rimmed flowers with lilac tube. 

Goldfussia. 

1. G. colorata.—A handsome small shrub three feet high, with 
oval, taper-pointed, saw-edged, deep-green leases ; which, while it 
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is in blossom from December to March, contrast well with its 
sprays of gay crimson bell-like flowers. 

2. G-. isophylla.—A very cheerful and delightful little bushy 
plant, about two feet high, with dark willow-like leaves; blossoms 
in the shade, in the Cold season, with an unlimited profusion of 
pale-blue flowers, like those of the Hairbell Campanula. 

3. G-. anisophylla.—Differs imperceptibly from the preceding, 
except in having its pairs of leaves of unequal size, and its flowers 
a little larger. 

4. G-. glomerata.—A dwarf rather prostrate shrub, with hoary 
green leaves, which contrast finely with the beautiful, large, deep 
azure-blue fkwvers, with swollen white tubes, that it bears in the 
Cold season. 

5. G. lamiifolia.—A very pretty small slender trailing plant; 
bears in the Cold season numerous little pale-lilac thimble-formed 
flowers. 

Asystasia. 

1. A. formosa.—A truly lovely small herbaceous plant, produces 
large, handsome, bright-scarlet, tubular blossoms, in constant 
succession all the year round nearly; rather delicate; should 
be grown in a pot and kept somewhat in the shade. 

2. A. Coromandeliana.—A trailing plant of weedy and untidy 
habit; grows in the shade and overruns the ground in a very 
short time; bears numerous pretty thimble-formed pale-purple 
flowers, with light straw-coloured tube. 

Barleria. 

1. B. buxifolia—A dwarf, woody, prickly, w T eedy kind of plant; 
bears in the Cold season small, white, bell-formed flowers, of little 
interest. 

2. B. ciliata.—A very ornamental bushy shrub about three feet 
high; blossoms in the Cold season with numerous rather large, 
bright, pale-blue flowers. 

3. B. cristata.—A handsome bushy shrub three feet high; bears 
in September and October a profusion of fine, large, azure-blue 
flowers. 

4. B. dichotoma.—Exactly like the preceding, except that it 
bears white flowers in September. 

5. B. Gibsoni.—A bushy shrub, about three feet high, with 
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smooth, pointed, lanceolate leaves, four inches long*; by far the 
most showy of all the Barlerias, and a splendid ornament in the 
Cold season, when it puts forth its constant succession of bright 
azure-blue flowers, three or four times larger than those of any 
other species. 

6. B. lupulina.—A small thorny plant, with the long, narrow, 
glossy leaves prettily marked with their red midrib : bears small 
straw-coloured flowers on great, chocolate-brown, wheat-ear-like 
heads ; curious, but not very ornamental. 

7. B. rosea.—A small shrub, very beautiful in the Cold season, 
when bearing its profusion of rose-coloured blossoms. 

8. B. sp.—From Mauritius; somewhat similar to the preceding, 
but of larger growth; a splendid object in November and 
December, when it becomes one complete mass 'of rose-coloured 
blossom. 

9. B. Prionitis.—A small thorny shrub about two feet high, a 
common weed of this country ; bears pale nankeen flowers, w T hich 
have a pretty appearance upon the deep-green verdant leaves, 
when the plant is in good condition. 

10. B, cserulea.—A small not very pleasing plant; bears azure' 
blue and rather pretty flowers, but on great ugly heads of com' 
pressed bracts. 

11. B. hirsuta.—An agreeable shrub when in blossom with its 
bright azure-blue flowers. 

Whitfieldia. 

W. lateritia.—A native of Sierra Leone, lately introduced into 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens; a small poor-looking plant; 
bears in February pale, brick-coloured, uninteresting flowers. 

Geissomeria. 

G. aurantiaca.—A very handsome shrub, three feet high, with 
large, thick, glossy, laurel-like leaves ; bears in February and 
March blossom-heads of bright-vermilion tubular flowers an inch 
long; requires to be kept in a shady situation, or the leaves lose 
their fine verdant appearance. 

Acanthus. 

A. ilicifolius— HurJcut —A shrub about three feet high, curious 
for the perfect resemblance its prickly leaves bear to those of the 
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Holly; produces in April and May large sky-blue flowers, some¬ 
what like those of the blue Iris; may be seen growing wild in wet 
ditches about Howrah. 

Crossandra. 

G. infundibuliformis.—A small shrub, two or three feet high, 
with lanceolate taper-pointed leaves, three or four inches long; 
bears largish orange-yellow flowers, upon wheat-ear-like heads, in 
uninterrupted succession from March to November. 

There is a variety with orange-scarlet coloured flowers. 

Aphelandra. 

1. A. cristata.—A noble-looking shrub, three feet high, with 
large, lanceolate, taper-pointed leaves, seven or eight inches long ; 
bears in March, on the summits of the stems, crowds of quadran¬ 
gular spikes of brilliant-scarlet flowers. 

2. A. Mgens.—In general character not very dissimilar to the 
last, but has smaller leaves; blossoms in the Cold season, and 
produces much larger flovrers. 

3. A. tetragona.—A new plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens from Ceylon; of extraordinary beauty when in full 
blossom; bears densely-set vermilion-coloured flowers along the 
edges of the long cube-formed ears. Of dwarf habit, with rich 
foliage of lanceolate, taper-pointed, wavy leaves. 

Phlogacanthus. 

P. thyrsiflorus.—A large shrub, from six to ten feet high, with 
handsome, laurel-like, very verdant leaves; bears in January and 
February, in great profusion, long crowded spikes of large tawny- 
brown flowers; much commended for its beauty by Roxburgh. 

Graptophyllum. 

1. G. hortense.—A shrub of moderate size, with large, oval, 
pointed leaves, six inches long, of a dull deep-green above and 
of a dark-red on the under-surface; useful placed as a screen to 
keep out of view anything unsightly, as well as a fine foil to 
flowering plants in front of it. 

2. GL pictum.—A large shrub with remarkably beautiful foliage, 
the leaves being large, heart-shaped, of a fine pure-green mottled 
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with blotches of creamy-white ; interesting also for the pretty pink 
flowers it bears. 

Cyrtanthera. 

C. Pholiana.—A small plant with pointed oval leaves three 
inches long, lately introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens; 
bears in the Cold season crowded heads of rose-coloured, long, 
tubular flowers, ending in long gaping lobes with long projecting 
stamens; rather pretty. 

B eloper one. 

1. B* oblongata.—A handsome small plant, nearly always in 
blossom with large purplish-crimson flowers. 

2. B. nervosa.—Of larger habit than the last, with larger leaves; 
flowers pink. 

3. B. verrucosa.—A small plant, with pink flowers not unlike 
those of a Dead-nettle. 

Eranthemum. 

1. E. bicolor.—A small plant, very beautiful when in full blos¬ 
som, as it nearly always is, except in the Cold season, with its 
rather small, pure-w r hite, sparkling flowers, with a dark-puce spot 
on the under lip. 

2. E. crenulatum.—A small shrub, bears in the Cold season 
pure-white flowers, prettily pencilled with puce-coloured markings. 

3. E. erectiim.—A plant about three feet high, with small 
narrow leaves; bears, in the Cold season, flowers of a most beau¬ 
tiful blue with dark eye. 

4. E. nervosum. — A large bush, with large blackish-green 
leaves; of extraordinary beauty wdien in full bloom in February 
with its profusion of deep azure-blue flowers on large prettily 
pencilled ears. 

5. E. pulchellum.—Bears flowers in March similar to those of 
the above, but of a paler blue. 

6. E, strictum.—Bears flowers much like those of E. erectum, 
but with a light eye, and has much larger leaves. 

7. E. grandifolium.—A plant of straggling habit with pale-blue 
flowers. 

8. E„ raceme sum.—A small undershrub of great beauty, native 
of Moluccas, with oblong leaves; bears in November large pretty 
flowers, pale pink, or wdiite tinged with red. 
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Justicia. 

1. J, Betonica.—A small herbaceous plant, remarkable princi¬ 
pally for the‘beautiful pencilling of the ears on which the flowers 
are borne. 

2. J. calycotricha, now called Schauera elongata. — A small, 
delicate plant, very pretty when in bloom in the Cold season, with 
its close heads of pale-lemon flowers. 

3. J* carnea.—A very choice and handsome plant, two or three 
feet high; bears, in the Cold season, large, gaping, rose-coloured 
flowers in great clustered heads. 

4. J. coccinea.—A shrub, three or four feet high, with large, 
handsome, oval leaves, as much as ten inches long, of a dark 
bright-green, relieving beautifully the brilliant, crimson-scarlet, 
tubular flowers, two inches long, borne on densely-crowded spikes. 
In a good soil apt to be troublesome from the numerous suckers it 
throws up around. 

5. J. Gendarussa.—Bears flowers of moderate size, dirty-white, 
and of little beauty. 

Dicliptera. 

D. spinosa.—A small, thorny, weedy-looking plant; bears rather 
small pale-yellow flowers on large, thick, brown ears. 

Peristrophe. 

1. P. tinctoria.—A pretty, simple, little plant, two feet high; 
bears, in the Cold season, unpretending flowers, consisting merely 
of two pale-pink, narrow, strap-like lobes. 

2. P. speciosa.—Very similar to the foregoing, except that the 
flowers are of somewhat larger size. Roxburgh says of it; “ A 
native of Bengal, where it blossoms in the Cold season, and is one 
of the greatest ornaments of the forests.” 


SOROPHULARIACEiE. 

Brunsfelsia. 

1. B. Americana—An erect-growing shrub, six feet in height, 
with, lanceolate, dull, yellowish-green leaves; not ornamental, 
except in October and March, when in full blossom : flowers pro- 
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duced in great profusion, very large, in form somewhat like those 
of a Petunia, pure-white at first, becoming on the next day of a 
beautiful primrose-colour; yields seed in the Cold season, some¬ 
what resembling holly-berries, from which it may be propagated, 
as well as from layers. 

2. B. undulata.—A shrub of about the same size as the last, 
but of a more spreading habit, and with wavy leaves ; produces 
very similar flowers, and bears, in March, round seed-pods, like 
those of the Wood-apple, of the size of a small Lime. 

3. B. montana—A small shrub, with long, narrow, lanceolate 
leaves. 

4. B. Cubensis.—A shrub with neat foliage of shining lanceolate 
leaves; plants of this and the last are in the Calcutta Botanical 
Garden ; but I have not seen them in flower. 

5* B. erecta, 

Franciscea. 

A genus of exceedingly ornamental flowering undershrubs, 
natives of Peru and Brazil, where they are found growing in the 
shady parts of forests. A light pervious soil, containing a liberal 
supply of leaf-mould and some sand, suits them best. Propa¬ 
gated by layers. 

1. F. latifolia—A small not uncommon shrub ; one of the most 
lovely plants our gardens contain; has soft oval leaves of a most 
verdant refreshing green, which it sheds in the cold weather, 
hut by the end of February puts forth again, producing at the 
same time numerous exquisitely fragrant flowers of flattened form, 
of about the size of a rupee, at first of a fine deep-blue, subse¬ 
quently changing to pure-white; blossoms also in July. It is 
usual to cultivate it in large pots, though it may be grown in the 
border. 

2. F. eximia.—It is stated that u in Belgium this is spoken of 
as the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation.” It is met 
with in Calcutta, but not common; a somewhat erect-growing 
shrub, three or four feet in height, with lanceolate leaves, tapering 
to a sharp point, from three to six inches long, of a dull opaque- 
green colour; and with downy branches. Blossoms in February 
profusely with flowers very similar to those of the last. 

3. F, uniflora (F. Hopeana ?),—Very similar to the two fore¬ 
going, but with smaller leaves; flowers somewhat smaller, borne 
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one on a footstalk, in February and March, presenting a perfect 
mass of lovely blossom, pure-wlute or deep-blue, according to the 
time they have opened, mingling together with delightful effect, 
and emitting a most agreeable perfume. Its main detraction is 
that it is rather bare of foliage at the time. 

4. F. confertiflora.—A handsome shrub, with oval leaves, three 
or four inches long; bears crowded cymes of beautiful lilac, flowers ; 
a rare plant here, not succeeding well, 1 believe, in the climate. 

5, F. hydrangeseformis.—Ilemarkable for the largeness of its 
leaves, and its close heads of purple flowers ; has, 1 understand, 
not been cultivated in this country Mth success. 

Calceolaria. 

The attempt to introduce into this country any of the beautiful 
plants of this genus I believe to be perfectly hopeless. Good 
thriving seedlings may be easily raised during the Cold season, 
but will be sure to perish upon the first approach of the Hot 
weather. I noticed plants in the gardens at Ootacamuud; but 
they seemed to thrive very indifferently even there. 

Angelonia. 

A. grandiftora.—A small herbaceous not very pleasing plant, 
about two feet high; bears, nearly all the year, long spikes of 
numerous small, blue, gaping flowers, with a strong, disagreeable 
scent, which some, however, have considered to resemble that of 
the Fine-apple ; plants require to be often renewed, or soon grow 
to look old and unsightly. 


Antirrhinum. 

A. majus—S napdragon.— The seed of this handsome and fa¬ 
miliar herbaceous plant is usually sown in October. The variety 
and beauty of the flower will of course depend upon the seed. 
The plants will blossom in March, but they do so more hand¬ 
somely, I think, from being preserved until the following Cold 
season, before flowering. 

Maurandya. 

M. Barclayana.—A lovely creeping plant of slender habit and 
graceful foliage; requires to be trained on a light trellis, and is 
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best adapted for growing in pots to decorate the verandah ; flowers, 
snapdragon-like, of several varieties of colour, dark-purple, rose, 
and nearly white; constantly in blossom. Seeds, sown as usual 
with the annuals in October, produce plants that blossom in three 
or four months’ time. There arc two or three other species of 
Maurandya, but none at all equal in merit to this. 

Lophosperamm. 

L. scandens. — A very handsome herbaceous creeper; requires 
a large extent of trellis for its support; flowers large, very similar 
to those of the Foxglove, but 'more delicate, of a beautiful rose- 
colour; plants raised from seed in October, and kept through 
the Hot weather till the next Cold season, blossom in great 
beauty in February; they require a great deal of pot-room, and 
a rich and well-watered soil. 

Pentstemon. 

Herbaceous plants, about two feet high, producing erect spikes 
of pretty, gaping, moderate-sized flowers, of various colours; 
plants, raised from seed sown with the annuals in October, will 
continue in blossom during the Hot and Rain seasons following. 
May he propagated by division of the roots, or by cuttings. 

1. P. atrosanguineus. — Flowers bell-formed, like those of 
Angelonia, but larger, crimson, and very handsome. 

2. P. perfoliatus. 

3. P. angustifolius. — No very marked difference between these 
last two and the preceding. 

Tetranema. 

T. Mexicana.—A small pot-plant, half a foot high ; in habit of 
growth somewhat resembling the Primrose; nearly perpetually in 
blossom with crowded umbels of small, gaping*, paleJilac flowers; 
a perfect little gem, quite the ornament of the verandah, where it 
Humid be always kept, under shelter from sun and rain ; requires 
to be renewed every year; produces abundance of seed, which 
should he sown as soon as gathered, is as fine as dust, and takes a 
month or two in germinating. A pane of glass should he kept 
over the pot, in which the seed is sown, to prevent the earth from 
drying too soon. Tine plants require a light vegetable soil, and 
perfect drainage. 

2 h 
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Russelia. 

1. R. jnncea,—A very common, but an exceedingly beautiful, 
bushy plant about three or four foot high ; perpetually in full 
blossom with tubular bright-scarlet flowers, half an inch long, 
borne in great profusion on its long rush-like stems, fn Ragland 
it is not nufrequently grown suspended in baskets, over which the 
drooping flower-loaded branches have a very delightful appearance. 
Plants, however, thus treated in this country would require con¬ 
stant attention, that the soil be not allowed to dry up through want 
of watering. Every portion of it that touches the ground in the 
llalns takes root. I had in my garden several plants growing out 
of the crevices of a north wall, which had rooted themselves there 
from a plant that happened to be leaning against it in the Rain 
season. These had a very curious and interesting appearance. 

2. R. floribunda.—A very handsome plant, bearing little simi¬ 
larity in.general appearance to the preceding; flowers not large, 
crimson-scarlet, borne in crowded bunches along, and on tins 
summit of, the stem, in great profusion, at all seasons. Propa¬ 
gated by division. 

Torenia. 

1. T. Asiatica,—(Jailed sometimes Syspara creeper, from being 
a native of that locality in the Nilgherrios; an extremely beautiful 
herbaceous pot-plant; flowers small, bell-formed, pale-purple, with 
a large blotch of dark clear-purple on the lower lobe, sparkling like 
enamel; best renewed annually from seed sown in March; the 
plants thrive well in the shade, with their pots constantly immersed 
in pans of water, and blossom in great beauty in September. 

2. T. sp.—A plant resembling the foregoing, but far inferior 

to it, the flowers being devoid of Jhc fine deep-purple blotch on the 
lower lobe. 4 

Buddlea. 

1. B. Lindleyana.—A very ornamental shrub, growing to the 
height of six feet; introduced from Ohusati by Mr. ’fortune: 
flowers small, hut very numerous, pale-pink or rich-violet, borne 
densely upon racemes of blossom, four to six Inches long, in un¬ 
limited profusion all the warmer months; requires to he well cut 
in, in November. Propagated easily by cuttings. 
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2. B. Neemda.—Sir J. Paxton says of this : a One of the most 
beautiful plants of India.” A shrub of small growth ; flowers 
milk-white, borne densely on long narrow spikes in January. Pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings. 

3. B. Madagascarensis.—A large shrub of very rampant growth, 
fit only for the shrubbery or outskirts of the garden; flowers in 
January, small, of a bright pale-orange colour, borne in long, loose, 
drooping clusters, beautiful to look upon, but emitting around 
a most offensive smell; should he cut in severely after flowering. 
Propagated by cuttings. 

4. B. paniculata.—A shrub of little merit, with white flowers. 

5. B. globosa.—This beautiful plant so common in the English 
gardens with its balls of orange-coloured blossoms, has not, I 
believe, found its way to India. 

Digitalis. 

Foxglove. 

The attempt to cultivate this well-known plant in India has 
never, I believe, proved successful. 


EPIGYNOUB EXOGENS. 

CAMPANULACE2E. 

Campanula. 

BELL-ELOWER. 

The perennial Campanulas are very numerous, including among 
them the old familiar Canterbury Bell and Chimney Campanula. 
Young plants raised JTom seed sown in October and kept under 
shelter till the following Cold season, and then repotted in fresh 
soil, may chance to come into blossom; hut in the vicinity of 
Calcutta they rarely do so. Dr. Voigt mentions as many as 
thirteen herbaceous species blossoming in the Calcutta gardens 
during the month of June. Not one of these, I believe, is to be 
met with there now. 

C. Lychnitis.—An exceedingly pretty and not uncommon pot- 
plant, ; bears, at nearly all seasons, erect spikes, a foot and a half 

2 K 2 
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high, of large bright-blue bell-likc (lowers, Easily inultiplicul by 
division of the roots. 


LOEELIACEAE. 

Lobelia. 

An extensive genus of herbaceous plants, some of great beauty: 
we have but one garden species, 1 believe, that lasts with us as a 
perennial. 

L. radicans.—A small trailing plant, nearly always in blossom 
with a profusion of small pale-violet flowers, having a pleasant 
bitter-almond-like fragrance. 

Centropogon. 

G. fastuosus.—An herbaceous pot-plant, hearing beautiful bright- 
crimson tubular flowers, half an inch long. Two or throe speci¬ 
mens were in the conservatory of the Agri-llortieultural Society 
a few years ago, but have since disappeared, unsuited possibly to 
the climate. 


VALERIANACEiE. 

Nardostacliys. 

N. Jatamansi.—Spikenard of the ancients: a small, unattractive, 
herbaceous pot-plant, native of the Himalayas, and pare in Cal¬ 
cutta ; bears small dirty-white flowers in March, on a long erect 
spike, in much repute for their fragrance. 


DIPSACEiE # 

Scabiosa. 

SCABIOUS. 

. Plants of these herbaceous perennials, raised from seed in 
October, may he preserved till the following October; repotted 
then they will put forth their handsome dark-purple knob-like 
heads of blossom during the Cold season. 
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ASTERACEAE. 

Eupatorium. 

1. Eu. asperum.—A small herbaceous plant, tolerably pleasing 
when in blossom with its numerous groundsel-like dull-purple 
flowers 

2. Eu. focniculaceum. — A plant somewhat similar to the pre¬ 
ceding, but of smaller habit, and with pale-lavender smaller 
flowers. 

Eu. odoratum.—A very pretty small shrub, each of its blos¬ 
soming rods having, in September and October, a- delicate leather- 
grass-like appearance, with exceedingly small, densely numerous, 
very fragrant flowers. Propagated by division of root, or by 
seed. 

4. Eu. sp.—A small herbaceous pot-plant, unnamed, lately intro¬ 
duced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens; bears in March large 
handsome trusses of compactly-set, large, groundsel-like, lavender 
flowers; when in full blossom a very beautiful plant. 

Aster. 

1. A. annuus.—A small plant; produces, in May, small, unpre¬ 
tending, white daisy-like flowers; of little merit. 

2. A. sp.—Name unascertained; an exceedingly common plant 
in the Calcutta gardens, strongly resembles that figured in 
Curtis as A. Sikhimensis; very pretty when in blossom, as it 
nearly always is during the Hot months, with flowers somewhat 
like those of the Michaelmas Daisy, but much larger and liner, 
borne in large heads about a foot from the ground. Easily mul¬ 
tiplied by division of the roots. 

Beilis. 

B, perennis — Da is y.—Plants of the Daisy, raised from seed 
sown in October, will come into blossom the same season. The few 
that prove double should be preserved, and the rest thrown away. 
Those preserved should be potted in well-drained pots, and put in 
some place under shelter from the B ains till the following October, 
when they should be turned out of their pots, separated at the 
roots into several small plants, and he then repotted, or put out 
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in the border in good rich soil. They will blossom beautifully, 
thus treated, the second season. No plant deteriorates so much, 
if not shifted frequently into fresh soil. 

Solidago. 

S. Canadensis — Golden Hod.—As common a plant in the 
Calcutta gardens, and thrives equally well, as in those of England; 
well known for its long feather-head-like rods of small, bright- 
yellow, densely-crowded flowers. Propagated by division. 

Dahlia. 

D, superflua. — Though the Dahlia thrives well and blows 
freely in India, it very rarely produces those line, handsome, 
fully double flowers which make it so conspicuous an object of 
beauty in the gardens of Europe. 

The following will perhaps be found the most advisable mode 
of cultivation. About July the tubers begin to start. They should 
then be just covered over with some light mellow soil, and watered. 
When they have made shoots about two inches long, take them 
up, and slice off each shoot with a penknife, together with a small 
piece of the tuber. Plant out these shoots in a flowerpot filled 
with sand, and keep them watered. They will soon establish them¬ 
selves as young plants. When they have done so, remove them 
into the pots or border where they are finally to remain, and they 
will blossom in November and December. 

The great object to be aimed at is, by every retarding process 
that can be adopted, to prevent the plants from opening their 
flowers till about the middle of December. This must be obvious 
to any one who has observed how often the same plant that has 
commenced blossoming with all but single flowers in November, 
will, as the Cold season advances, produce them more and more 
double. 

It is important that from an early period they be carefully sup¬ 
ported with stakes, or they will be sure to be blown down and be 
destroyed. 

About February, to facilitate the ripening of the tubers, dis¬ 
continue watering. When the shuns decay, cut them down to 
within an inch of the soil. Then take up the tubers carefully, so 
that the upper part of them, in which alone the eyes are situated, 
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be not broken or injured. They should not be left exposed long to 
the air, or they will be apt to shrivel and perish; but as soon as 
they are quite dry they should be laid in a gmnla, and be covered 
well over with dried earth, and stored away in a godown. “ The 
buds or eyes,” as Mrs. Loudon states, “are not scattered all over 
the tuber, like those of the potato, but collected in a ring round 
the collar of the root, and, when in a dry state, are hardly per¬ 
ceptible. To discover them nurserymen often plant the tubers 
in a hotbed c to start the eyes.’ Tubers are sometimes blind, and 
though put into the ground, and sending out abundance of fibrous 
roots for several years, still never send up a shoot.” The surest 
way of obtaining plants that produce fine flowers is to procure 
tubers from Europe. These, however, wear out and become almost 
valueless after two or three seasons. Seed sown in October will 
produce plants, which come into flower in February, of which 
one perhaps out of some twenty may be considered worth keeping, 
and the rest as only fit to be pulled up and thrown away. 

No plant is more easy of propagation by cuttings than the 
Dahlia. The tips of shoots nipped off, and planted in a flowerpot 
half-full of river-sand, with a pane of glass laid over it, will almost 
to a certainty all strike, and soon form young plants. 

Rudbeckia. 

Herbaceous plants, hearing large, showy, hut coarse-looking 
bright-yellow, ox-eye-daisy-like flowers. Best renewed from seed 
sown annually in October. 

R. triloba.—A common weedy-looking plant, nearly always in 
blossom with large yellow flowers, having a great ugly cone-shaped 
eye in the centre. Propagated by division. 

Gaillardia, 

G. picta.—An herbaceous perennial, of which there are several 
varieties ; an invaluable ornament for the garden, enlivening it all 
the Hot and Haiti seasons with numberless large, bright, marygold- 
formed, copperish-red, and yellow flowers. Best renewed annually 
from seed. 

Achillea. 

L A. Millefolium— Millefoil. —An herbaceous plant, always 
handsome for its graceful, divided, feather-like foliage; flowers 
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rather small, very numerous, and of very long duration, pure- 
white, home in largo, compact, flattened heads. There is a variety 
with rose-coloured {lowers. Propagated easily by division. 

2. A. nobilis.—Also a handsome plant for its foliage, which, 
though quite distinct, somewhat resembles that of the last; (lowers 
white. 

Chrysanthemum. 

1, C. Indicum.—A common plant, native of this country, very 
showy, when in full blossom in November, with its profusion of 
bright, cheerful, golden-yellow, middle-sized (lowers; does best in 
the open border, and requires little care bestowed upon it beyond 
removing it annually to fresh ground. 

Lh C. Sineuse — Tnn Florist's ChiUYSANTUUMiJM (fml- 
ddudcc — (Jhandro -moolik, —Of this delightful plant, so wvll known, 
and so universally cultivated, and which during the months of 
November and December makes our gardens so gay, many hand¬ 
some varieties may be met with at Calcutta: the largest, somewhat, 
smaller than a Dahlia, very double, and pure-white ; another some¬ 
what smaller, of a elear-briinstono colour; and numerous others of 
different colours and character, from the size of a China Aster to 
that of a Bachelors Button, or a(Ihamomile-ilower, including those 
called Pom pones and Chusan Daisies. How the liner sorts first 
came into this country 1 am unable to say, except that Mime were, 
sent here from China by Mr. Fortune; and several were procured 
from England by Sir Lawrence Peel and Mr. F. Pareira. Some few, 
possibly, may be seedlings. Some varieties are of a much more 
robust habit than others, and require little or no care to preserve 
them; while very many are almost sure to perish unless great care 
be taken to shelter them from extremes of sunshine and rain. 
And all, like the Daisy, are certain rapidly to deteriorate unless 
removed from time to time into fresh soil. 

The best way of treating the plant, as far as my experience goes, 
seems to be thisAbout the beginning of January, or directly the 
flowers fade and become unsightly, cut the flowering-stems dose 
down. Turn the plant out of its pot, if it be in a pot; or if it be 
in the border, dig it up. Remove the whole of the earth from its 
roots, and then pull it completely to pieces, by tearing apart each 
separate shoot and sucker. Prepare a piece of ground in a shady 
spot by digging it up, and rendering it mellow with a mixture of 
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old manure and a little sand. Put down the shoots and suckers 
in the manner of cuttings in rows a foot apart, and a foot between 
each shoot in the row. Water them daily, and they will soon 
establish themselves and grow with great vigour ; and, by the end 
of May, become large plants with numerous ground-shoots. They 
should then be taken up, and the shoots pulled apart at the roots, 
and each separate shoot planted singly in moderate-sized pots, 
in which they may remain under shelter from the heavy rains till 
October. They should then be repotted into ample-sized pots 
and a new soil. Some few left in the border will survive all 
extremes of weather, but the safer plan is to put all, that room 
can be found for, under shelter. 

The Chrysanthemum is subject, in the Cold season, to the 
ravages of a large white beetle-maggot, which preys upon the 
roots, and eats away the whole of their fibrous parts, thus eventu¬ 
ally destroying it. When a plant under proper cultivation appears 
in a languishing state it may often be referred to this cause, and 
it should be turned out of its pot, examined, and repotted in 
entirely fresh sod. 

The Chrysanthemum is a coarsc-feeding plant, and requires a 
good rich soil and abundance of water ; it is benefited by repeated 
applications of liquid manure, and also, it is said, of soap-suds. 

Mr. Fortune has described the method of cultivation adopted 
by the Chinese, which, he sajs, brings the plant to great, perfection. 
One peculiarity in their treatment consists in a liberal use of 
night-soil, and in planting them at once in large pots. “The 
plants,” he states, “ are trained each with a single stem. This is 
forced to send out numerous laterals near its base. These are 
tied down in a neat and regular manner with string of silken 
thread. By having the plants clothed with branches in this way, 
and by keeping the leaves in a green and healthy state, the speci¬ 
mens never have that bare and broom-headed appearance which 
they often present in England.” * 

To obtain unusually dwarf specimens, Sir J. Paxton says 
“ Directly the flower-buds are formed, the tops of the shoots pro¬ 
ducing them are cut off at any desired length and planted in 
sandy loam. "They will form adequate root* and flower as well as 
those not decapitated. We have them not more than six inches 
high.” f 

* 4 Tea I UbtrK'ts of Uiimn,’ p, 121. f 'Rot Ma&f \ii. p WL 
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Artemisia. 

1. A, Abrotanum—Sotmrinwwoon.— 1 The old familiar dumb of 
our English gardens, so much used in bouquets for the agreeable 
fragrance of its leaves ; not uncommon in the gardens of (hlcutta, 
where, however, it attains only to a small size, and is generally 
grown in pots. Propagated by slips. 

2. A. lactifolia.—Sometimes misnamed 

A. odoratissima.—An herbaceous plant, at all times pleasing for 
the peculiar whitish hue of its foliage; continues in blossom all the 
Cold weather, when a clump of it looks remarkably bountiful with 
its beads of densely crowded, small, milk-white flowers, which, in 
the heat of the day, diffuse a most delicious fragrance for some 
distance around. Easily propagated by division of roots. 

Crossostepliium. 

C. artemisioides.—A curious dwarf shrub, remarkable for the 
strong vitriolic odour of its small whitish-green leaves; affords on 
account of its very peculiar foliage a pleasing variety among other 
pot-plants; bears a profusion of clumps of small, dingy, yellow 
flowers. Propagated by seed, which it hears abundantly. 

Cineraria. 

It is utterly vain 1 to attempt to cultivate the choice florists’- 
plants of this genus in the plains, otherwise than as annuals iu the 
Cold season. Young plants may be raised from seed in October, 
some of which will perhaps come into blossom, though never very 
satisfactorily, just as the Hot weather commences, after which time 
all are sure to perish. 

Cacalia, 

1* c * carnosa.—An herbaceous plant, a common weed iu some 
parts of India, with fleshy leaves of a pallid-green hue ; flowers 
greenish-white, of no merit whatever. 

2. C, hieraceoides,—An herbaceous plant; bears flowers not 
unlike those of the Sow-thistle, and not at all more interesting. 

o 
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COMBEETACEiE. 

Poivrea, 

1. P. coccinea. — A large climbing shrub with very slender 
stems; requires the support of a trellis; almost constantly in 
blossom with a profusion of small, bright, crimson flowers, borne in 
large compact brush-like bunches, beautifully relieved against the 
bright, cheerful, glossy green of the foliage. One of the hand¬ 
somest and most prized ornaments of our Indian gardens. Propa¬ 
gated by layers, which usually take a long time before rooting. 

2. P. Roxburghii.—A powerful rambling shrub, overgrowing a 
great extent of space; bears in January brush-like trusses of dingy- 
white flowers of no attractiveness. 

Comb return. 

Several species of this genus of noble scandent shrubs are now 
found commonly enough in the gardens about Calcutta; all those, 
however, of an ornamental kind are seemingly of recent introduction. 
They are apt to become rampant, and are benefited by being well 
cut in, when the time of flowering is over, and bloom the better 
for it afterwards. They are propagated by layers, which are some¬ 
times slow in rooting. Cuttings here do not succeed, and some 
difficulty in striking them appears to he met with in England like¬ 
wise, for a writer in the c Gardener’s Chronicle ’ observes :—“ This 
arises from not selecting fit pieces for cuttings, for short-jointed 
firm bits of young wood, treated in the ordinary manner, root 
freely. These are easily obtained from pot-hound specimens.” 
Some hear seed abundantly, from which plants may be readily 
raised, but these will take four or five years at least before coming 
into bloom. 

1, €. eomosum.—A large climbing shrub, admirably adapted 
for covering an arbour or archway ; forms a delightful ornament 
during the Cold season, when a perfect mass of bloom with its 
countless, large, compact, brush-like clusters of bright-crimson 
flowers. 

2. C. rotundifolimm—A large rambling shrub; hears dull white 
flowers, not at all interesting. 

8, C. grandiflorum.—A rambling shrub, of very powerful habit; 
requires a vast deal of room, and a very robust support to grow 
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upon ; bears in November, in great profusion, trusses of fine deep- 
crimson flowers. 

d. C. macropliyllum. — In every respect a truly noble plant,; no¬ 
thing can surpass it in magnificence and beauty wlien in full bloom 
in February and March ; the very large, laurel-shaped, wavy, 
blackish-green heaves of themselves render the plant very hand¬ 
some and desirable. It has the advantage also of being less 
rampant in growth than other species ; flowers borne in moderate- 
sized brush-like bunches of the most vivid deep-carmine, admirably 
relieved by the dense, dark, grand foliage. 

5. C. Pincianum.—A shrub of considerable size, described by 
Sir J. Paxton as bearing “panicles of flowers a foot and a half 
long of a red or purplish-red colour.” With this description the 
plants so named in the Calcutta Botanical (wardens do not alto¬ 
gether correspond, as the flowers they produce are of a light 
vermilion or mmnebar colour. Blossoms in February, wlum almost 
leafless, becoming then an entire mass of bloom with its large 
compact sprays of numberless trusses of flowers. 

(L C. densifloruin.—A noble scandent shrub, with large hand¬ 
some leaves; bears fine trusses of beautiful crimson blossom in the 
Cold season. 

7. C. Wiglitianum, 

8. €. Chmense. 

d. C. acuminatum.—These last three are large rambling shrubs, 
bearing whitish flowers, not sufficiently ornamental to entitle them 
to a place in the garden. 


Quisqualis. 

Q. Indica.—An extensively-growing scandent shrub, requires a 
strong trellis for its support; bears, (luring tin* Hot and Bala 
seasons, in constant succession, profuse dusters of flowers of mid¬ 
dling size, at first white, but turning on the following day to a 
blood colour. This mixture of the two different coloured flowers 
gives it a very charming appearance. In a good soil it becomes 
of very rampant growth, and is then rather unmanageable: should 
be well cut in in the Cold season. Propagated by layers. 
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ONACHiAOEiE. 

Jussisoa. 

J* villosa,—A shrubby herbaceous plant, two or three feet high ; 
bears rather large, four-petal led, evening-primrose-like flowers, of 
a pale dull-yellow colour, not very ornamental Propagated from 
seed, which it bears in abundance. 

(Enothera. 

OB. Drummond! -— Evening Primrose.- —A very showy and 
beautiful species, and a charming ornament to the garden; bears, 
throughout the Hot and Rain seasons, a constant succession of 
large bright-yellow blossoms, which are open not only in the 
evening, but continue so during a great part of the day: though 
perennial, it is best renewed from seed yearly in October, 

Fuchsia, 

No plant of this genus has ever been found able, on the plains, 
to survive beyond just the commencement of the Hot season. 
Specimens have occasionally been shown in Calcutta blossoming 
in the Cold weather, but these have in every instance, 1 believe, 
been brought down, just at the close of the Rains, from the hills. 


BELVJSIACEA). 

Napoleona. 

N. imperiaUs. — A shrub of handsome growth and Camellia¬ 
like appearance; native of Sierra Leone ; described as bearing 
flowers much like those of the Passion-flower, the prevailing colour 
of which is a rich apricot-orange. There have been for some years 
past two or three small specimens in pots in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but they have not yet blossomed there. 


MEL AST GM AO EA!. 

Centradema. 

C. fioribunda.—A small herbaceous pot-plant, native of Mexico, 
with dark-red stems and narrow lanceolate leaves, from an inch to 
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an inch-and-a-half long; bears from February to March a. profu¬ 
sion of small rose-coloured flowers, at which time it is a tolerably 
pretty object, resembling one of the annuals in bloom. (Jottings 
strike easily* 

Arthrostemma* 

A. lineaktm,—A pot-plant, native of Peru, with elliptical rough 
leaves, one to two inches long: in my opinion of no groat merit, 
though considered choice by some; bears in the Cold season, 
rather profusely, largish heads of dingy-white dowers of moderate 
size. Propagated by removal of suckers. 

Pleroma. 

P. trinervia.—A choice and delicate pot-plant, of woody habit 
but of small growth; very ornamental if only for its rich-green 
peculiar foliage; bears during the Hot months handsome pale- 
purple flowers, of moderate size. Propagated by cuttings under 
glass. 

Melastoma. 

1. M. Malabathricum.—A small shrub, similar in character to 
the last, but of larger habit, and loose and untidy in its mode of 
growth; a rather delicate plant, requires to be grown in a pot; 
bears in the Cold season large pale-blue flowers; produces seed 
abundantly. 

2. M, sanguineum.—Bears in the Cold weather purplish-blue 
flowers, in all other respects very similar to the preceding; occa¬ 
sionally yields seed, from which young plants may be raised. 

Osbeckia. 

A genus containing many handsome plants with the peculiar 
characteristic three-ribbed leaves of the Melastoma and Pieroma, 
and producing beautiful flowers very similar to theirs ; many 
species are natives of our Indian hills, but none, that I am aware 
of, able to endure the climate of the plains. 

Medinilla. 

M. vagans.—A small pot-shrub, very handsome from its dark, 
rich, glossy leaves; bears small crimson flowers, very numerous, 
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ami somewhat like those of an Ardisia, seemingly not opening 
well A rare plant. 

Memecylon. 

1. 3YL tinctorium.—A large woody shrub, or small tree, native 
of the junguls of India; a very beautiful ornament to the garden 
for its cheerful glossy foliage, as well as for its flowers; blossoms 
in March with very small, fragrant, lilac flowers, cleaving to the 
stems in compact little bunches, and covering them in boundless 
profusion. Propagated by layers and by seed. 

2. M. capitellatum,—Differs from the preceding only in that 
its loaves are smaller, and that it is somewhat later in its period of 
blossoming. 


MYHTAOEiE. 

Melaleuca. 

M. Cajeputi— Oajbput Oil-tree. —A moderate-sized tree with 
pleasing, dark, evergreen, willow-like foliage, forming an agreeable 
contrast with the ashy-grey colour of its withered-looking bark, 
lii much esteem among the natives, who make use of the large 
(lakes of inner bark, which are easily torn off, for inscribing their 
sacred writings upon; hears small whitish flowers of no interest. 
Produces seed abundantly, which when sown by hand is rarely 
found to germinate, though numerous plants spring up self-sown 
around where the tree stands. 

Eucalyptus. 

GEM-TIIEE, 

A genus of ornamental trees, natives of the Cape and New 
Holland. Some thrive upon the Nilgherries, but none have been 
found capable of enduring the climate of the plains. 

Callistemon; 

A genus of small trees, of which Don writes, “ all are worthy of 
cultivation from the neatness of their foliage and beauty of their 
blossoms, especially those with splendid flowers of crimson and 
scarlet.” 
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1. C. linearis.—A small tree of willow-like foliage, remarkably 
beautiful in April, when in blossom, with its numerous bottle-bne h- 
like tufts of brilliant crimson flowers. 

2. C. salignus.—An extremely handsome and graceful tree- 
shrub of willow-like foliage, the leaves emitting, when bruised, a 
myrtle-like odour. Very pretty when in blossom in April and 
May, with its numerous small white flowers. 

Punica. 

1. P. Granatum, fb pb— The DoonnE-x^LOWimED Pome¬ 
granate — An dr. — The splendid large vermilion-coloured 
blossoms of this shrub render it a fine ornament, especially in a 
large garden, when seen from a distance. The shrub itself, inde¬ 
pendent of its flowers, is anything but a ploaMiig one, and, without 
attention given to the pruning of it, becomes very straggling and 
unsightly. Sir J. Paxton says, “all flowers are produced at the 
extremities of the young branches formed the same year; cut 
away, therefore, all the weak branches of the former year, and 
shorten others according to their strength.” Propagated from 
seed or by removal of suckers. 

2. P. nana-—T he Dwauf J)ouhee-flowekei> Pomechjanate. 
—A pretty pot-shrub about a foot in height; a great improve¬ 
ment upon the preceding, of which Mrs. Loudon says, without, 
doubt it is only a variety. There is said to be likewise a double 
white variety, but this I have never met with in India. 

Myrlus. 

1. M. communis— Common Myktle — /Hide fee Mt'nhdve- - 
This old familiar and most agreeable shrub thrives well in all 
parts of India, but better in the North-West, I think, than in 
Bengal. In neither locality it attains to a very great size. It 
bears its pretty small white flowers, succeeded by its blue-black 
berries, in the Cold season. Propagated by layers. 

2. M. tomeutosa.—A handsome shrub, native of the Nilglierries, 
bearing a profusion of pink blossoms somewhat resembling fho,-e 
of the Peach. Mentioned in Dr. Voigt’s catalogue, but possibly 
from the climate being unsuited to it, not existing now in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 
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Caryopliyllus. 

C, aromaticus— The Clove — Long .—Native of the Moluccas, 
where it grows to a rather large tree. Don says, “ it is difficult 
to transplant. Seeds are usually sown where trees are intended 
to remain; for if the roots are once injured it is seldom they 
recover.” Dr. Voigt states that “in Bengal it can scarcely be 
kept alive throughout the year.” Plants, however, 1 have been 
credibly informed, may be found in one or two gardens in Calcutta 
as much as four feet high or more. 

Eugenia. 

L Eu. Pimenta— Allspice. —Grows to a tree of considerable 
size; but small shrubby plants are common in the Calcutta 
gardens, and are very desirable for their ornamental bright 
foliage, and for the line fragrance of the bruised leaves. 

2. Eu. ugnea.—An ornamental shrub with large fragrant 
leaves. 

3. Eu. Zeylanica.—A pretty shrub, with flowers and foliage in 
every respect resembling those of the Myrtle, but larger. 

Jambosa. 

J. Malaccensis.—In all respects a very ornamental tree, with 
large, handsome, laurel-formed, dark, glossy leaves, which relieve 
superbly the fine bunches of flowers with their numerous long 
crimson filaments; very striking also when covered with its 
beautiful fruits. Propagated by seed. 


CACTACEiE. 

A rather numerous group of succulent plants, of which Dr. 
Lind ley remarks : u America is the exclusive station of this order, 
no species appearing to be a native of any other part of the world.” 
Some, however, must have been introduced into India at a very 
early period, as they are now naturalised in the jungul in nearly all 
parts of the country. The number of species we possess is com¬ 
paratively small, but as large perhaps as there is any need of for 
the adornment of our gardens; for they are more curious than 
ornamental, and it is not desirable to possess many of them. To 

2 L 
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dispose them to blossom, they should he allowed a certain amount 
of exposure to the sun, particularly after their season of growth is 
past; hut some of the smaller and more delicate kinds, if put out 
entirely in the sun, are apt to become scorched and to shrivel. 
These, too, are very liable to rot, if left exposed to the wet during 
the Rains. With regard to the nature of the soil best suited to 
them, Mr. MTntosh observes:— 

“ A very erroneous notion has prevailed that succulents should 
he planted in lime rubbish, gravel, or similar porous matter, with 
a view to prevent them from growing too rapidly, and also that 
they should scarcely havo any water given to them. Succulent 
plants in general do not require much water when in a dormant 
state; but when they aro growing vigorously, they require as large 
a share of that element as any other plaid,s not exactly aquatic. 
The free-flowering Caetem should ho placed in the richest, possible 
soil, hut at the same time it must he capable of admitting the water 
to pass through it freely, and for that reason may have a portion of 
iiino-mbbish, broken pots, or small pieces of htoken bracks mixed 
with it, to keep it open and porous. Poor sandy soil should bo 
discarded, and oven peat earth is not rich enough for these plants,” * 

They are very tenacious of life: a single joint may be con¬ 
veyed almost any distance without detriment, and will strike upon 
being inserted in sand and kept moderately watered. In England 
those of a spheroidal form are sometimes grafted upon stocks of 
Pereskia aculeata, by making a small hole in their base and 
placing it upon the stem of the Pereskia, sharpened to a point, and 
binding a little moss round the place of juncture of graft and 
stock. 

Melocactus. 

Turk’s car, or ivi elon-siiapet> cactus. 

A name significant of the form of the plants. They produce 
their flowers on a head covered with dense woolly and bristly 
hairs. 

M. erectus,—-In Calcutta Botanical Cardens. 

Mammillaria, 

NIPPLE-CACTUS, 

Described as “ dwarf plants composed of an assemblage of 
tubercles, somewhat resembling the teats of animals. These are 
* ‘The Greenhouse/ pp. 182 and 180. 
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generally terminated with bunches of hairy bristles, and between 
them the flowers appear.” * To me they rather look like, as 
regards form, a duster of small gherkins. The few that our 
gardens contain, so far as I am aware of, are 

1. M. tenuis.—Pretty and delicate-looking from its club-like 
lobes being hoary with bristles. Suited to a pot of about the size 
of a teacup, blowers described as pale yellow. 

2. M. pusilla.—Resembles a little heap of balls of worsted ; 
flowers described as pale red. 

3. M, longimamma— Lobes or tubercles long and thin, like a 
man’s little finger ; quite smooth, surmounted with a, starry head of 
bristles. 

Echinocactus. 

HEDGIUIOCL THISTLE. 

Curious prickly globular-formed plants. 

1. E. Echidne.— Of curious growth, resembling a ribbed Melon, 
of the size of a, cricket-ball, with star-like arrangements of thorns 
along the ribs; bears in February pretty, delicate, pinkish-white 
flowers, of the size of a Daisy, and somewhat like those of a 
Mesembryanthemum, in little groups near the summit of the 
plant. 

2. E. multiplex.—Described as bearing flowers of a dedicate 
flesh colour, as large as the plant itself, which is of a balloon 
form, 

3. E. Wxlliamsii. 

d. E. hexosdrophorus. 

5. E. notophorus. 

0. E. platycerus. 

7. E, EyriesiL 

Cereus. 

TORCH-THISTLE. 

Curious, thorny, long-stemmed, strong-growing plants, demand¬ 
ing very little care in their cultivation. The soil best adapted for 
Ihem is a mixture of vegetable-mould and decayed eow-dung well 
intermixed with crocks and broken bricks. 

1, CL eriophorus.—A climbing plant, curious for the woolly kind 
of substance with which the stems are covered. 


* ‘ Cotta go Gartlnnor’s Dictionary.’ 


2 i, 2 
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2. C. grandiflorus — Night-blowing Oereus. — Mr. Gosse 
writes:—“ The magnificent flowers are seldom seen. The plant 
seems a shy bloomer. In order to see it in perfection one must 
see it open at midnight. Cut a few inches of the stem on each 
side of the maturing bud, and bring within doors. Soon after 
dark it begins to open, and towards midnight expands its noble 
beauty; a disk six inches in diameter, very double, pure-white in 
centre, exterior yellow-brown, most deliciously fragrant of clove 
perfume. In the morning beauty and fragrance are gone.” In 
this country it is neither a rare plant nor a shy bloomer, but from 
the immense size to which it grows is only admissible in a garden 
of great extent. Its flowers may be witnessed in perfection at 
daybreak, and for some little time after. The flowers, it is said, 
may be preserved in full beauty for a long time if the pistil be 
removed before impregnation. 

3. C. speciosissimus.—This also, seen in the night, when in full 
blossom, is said to be an object of almost unrivalled splendour. 

4. C. nycticallus.—A climber, requiring an extensive kind of 
support for its thin long-jointed stems, which throw out numerous 
fibrous roots, whereby it adheres to a wall or trunk of a tree, 
against which it may be planted; bears in May very large white 
flowers, which open in the night and perish at the dawn. 

5. C. hexagonus,—A very common plant of the size of a large 
shrub, with stout six-ribbed stems; bears during the Rains a 
succession of numerous large white flowers in the night-time, which 
perish soon after day-light. 

The names of others found in our gardens, but calling for no 
particular description, are :— 

6. C. triangularis.—A climber; very common. 

7. C. tetragonus. 

8. C. Bonplandi, 

9. C. Jamaicensis. 

10. C. loranthoides. 

11. C. multangularis. 


Epiphyllum, 

A genus of plants with stems resembling a combination of 
irregular-edged straps or ribbons growing out of each other in 
succession. 

1. E, Hookeri,—A plant of considerable size, requiring a large 
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pot; grows very rapidly, and is apt to let droop its long flat steins 
over the ground and look very untidy; bears during the Hot and 
Rain seasons numerous very large, star-formed, white flowers, 
comprising very many long narrow petals. These open in the 
evening and perish the following morning. At Ferozepore I had 
plants which throve vigorously, and grew to a great and unmanage¬ 
able size, but never blossomed, which is surprising, as the plant 
blossoms so freely in Bengal. 

2. E. truncatum.—This, of which we possess three varieties, 
bears in the Cold weather large gorgeous flowers of a clear bright 
pink or rose colour, which, unlike those of so many of the order, 
have the merit of displaying their beauty in the daytime. A very 
delicate and fragile plant, soon broken to pieces if not sheltered 
from the wind or any rough treatment; thrives in a soil of silver- 
sand with the admixture of a little vegetable-mould. The largest 
specimens will not require a pot of larger size than a sugar-basin, 
which for safety’s sake it is well to insert in a larger pot filled 
entirely with crocks, whereon the drooping fragile stems may rest 
without fear of rotting. From its delicate habit it requires to be 
kept in the shade, but possibly a certain amount of exposure to the 
morning sun would be beneficial. Any small piece broken off and 
inserted in the soil will take root. But Sir J. Paxton says, “ to 
obtain young specimens keep a little damp moss round any of the 
branches, and roots will speedily be found at the place.” In 
England, as a matter of curiosity, it is sometimes grafted upon 
Pereskia. A young stem of the latter has its head cut off and a 
small slit made. In this the flat stem of the Epiphyllum is 
inserted, and the graft tied round with a little moss. The attempts 
made to effect this in this country I have never known to prove 
successful; which is of the less consequence, as it is considered 
preferable to grow the plant on its own roots. 

3. E. alatum.—A plant similar to but of stouter habit than the 
preceding. I have not seen it in blossom. Flowers said to be 
white. 


Rhipsalis. 

R. salicornoides.—A curious plant, with short jointed stems, 
growing successively upon each other, like small pieces of tobacco- 
pipe united. Flowers small, yellow, and in no way interesting. 
Dr. Voigt states that they “ never appear here.” I have, however, 
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seen the plant in blossom in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, as 
well as at the Horticultural Shows here. In its native locality it 
is epiphytal; the growing of it in pots is*probably the cause of its 
being so shy of blooming. 

Opuntia. 

INDIAN PIG, or PRICKLY CACTUS. 

There are several species of this genus of singular plants, which 
produce their large, oval-formed, thick, flat leaves, one from the 
edge of the other, and are usually covered with star-like arrange¬ 
ments of sharp bristles. Most bear large golden-yellow flowers of 
metallic hue, but upon the whole are not objects sufficiently agree¬ 
able to be allowed a place in the garden. 

Pereskia. 

1. Bleo— Barbadoes Gooseberry. —A large spreading 
shrubby plant, with cylindrical stems covered with long needle-like 
spines, and, unlike most plants of the order, bearing abundance of 
leaves. Flowers very pretty, resembling small single pink roses; 
nearly always in blossom. 

2. P. aculeata.—In general appearance much resembling the 
foregoing, but a smaller plant. Dr. Voigt states that this species 
blossoms in Bombay, but not here, and in England very seldom. 
I have not seen it in blossom myself, but the native dealer from 
whom I obtained specimens at Hooghly assured me that it 
blossomed in the Cold weather. Flowers described as white. 


GKOSSULABIACE2E. 

Ribes. 

R. rubrum—T he Flowering Kibes.—T his shrub, so beautiful 
an ornament in our English gardens, is only mentioned here to 
intimate the improbability of its ever being brought to thrive in 
this country. 
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ESCALLONIACE2E. 

Escallonia. 

E, micrantha.—A beautiful rich-green shrub, bearing bright- 
pink fragrant flowers. This very choice plant succeeds with 
difficulty even in the elevated region of Bangalore. There is little 
probability of its living in the lower plains of India. 

Itea. 

I. Virginica.—Don says, “ when this shrub is in vigour it is 
entirely covered with racemes of white flowers, and then makes a 
fine appearance.” Dr. Voigt mentions it in his catalogue as at 
that time lately introduced. It is quite unknown in the Govern¬ 
ment Botanical Gardens now. 


PHILADELPHACE2E. 

Philadelphus, 

P. coronarius — Syringa — Mock Orange. —This shrub, so 
common in English gardens and well known for its fragrant cream- 
coloured blossoms, similar to those of the Orange, may be found 
in existence occasionally in India, but only in the most stunted and 
unthriving condition. 

Deutzia. 

D. scabra.—A shrub much resembling the preceding; bears its 
delicate white flowers in terminal racemes. “ When large and in 
full bloom,” Sir J. Paxton says, “its beauty can hardly be 
imagined by those who have not seen it,” A tolerably common 
plant in Calcutta, where it thrives moderately well, but far from 
realizes the above high estimate of it; it is apt to throw up 
numerous suckers, which should be removed. 


B ABBIN GT ONX ACEiE. 

Barringtonia. 

1. B. speciosa.—A tree notable for its large handsome character 
of foliage; bears great heads of blossom with large flowers made 
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up of a numerous assemblage of long deep-rose-coloured filaments; 
native of the Straits; hardly, if at all, known in our gardens 
here. 

2. B. racemosa.—A stout timber-tree of similar character to the 
preceding. Major Drury remarks, “ when in flower it has a most 
beautiful appearance from its long pendulous racemes of rose- 
coloured flowers; commonly to be met with along the banks of the 
backwaters in Travancore.” Little known, I believe, on this side 
of India. 

3. B. acutangula,—A large timber-tree. “ Grows,” Roxburgh 
says, “ to resemble a middle-sized well-shaped oak, and bears, at the 
beginning of the Rains, long pendulous racemes of scarlet flowers.” 
Common in most parts of India. 

Gustavia. 

G. augusta.—A small but stately tree, allied to the preceding, 
with magnificent foliage, the leaves being a foot or more long, of 
oblong form, of a fine dark glossy green. A single plant of it 
flourishes in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 


YACCINIACE2E. 

Thibaudia. 

T. setigera.—Sir J. Paxton observes, <c a truly magnificent and 
interesting shrub; native of India. At its roots are immense 
thick fleshy nodosities, which coil round the trunks of trees on 
which they fix, or adhere to some portion of rock in a surprising 
manner. Any light soil suits it. Its small fibrous roots should 
only just be covered.” Occasionally met with in the Calcutta 
gardens. Comes into blossom in January and February with 
clusters of very rich and handsome tubular red flowers, in form 
like those of a Heath, an inch long; the leaves resemble those of 
the Oleander, but are smaller. 


CIN CHONACEiE. 

Serissa. 

S. fcetida.—A very pretty small shrub, about two feet high, with 
very small dark-green shining leaves; native of China; nearly always 
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in blossom with its sparkling very double white flowers, of the 
size of a shirt-button, which, when bruised, emit a detestable smell. 
Single-flowered specimens are also to be met with, but not so 
common. Easily propagated by slips or cuttings. 

Psychotria. 

P. undata.—A shrub of moderate size, with foliage of a pale 
lurid green ; bears in April and May compact heads of greenish- 
white flowers; not at any time a very agreeable plant. 

Coffea. 

1. C. Bengalensis.—A small shrub, exceedingly beautiful in 
the month of February, when in full blossom, with its pure-white 
flowers, similar to but smaller than those of the White Periwinkle, 
in such countless profusion as to produce a most brilliant effect in 
the border. 

2. C. Arabica— The Coffee-plant— Kuhwa. —A much larger 
and taller-growing plant than the last; bears flowers somewhat 
similar, but rather scantily, and is not nearly so interesting in an 
ornamental point of view. 

Pavetta. 

A genus of plants in general appearance hardly distinguishable 
from the Ixoras. 

1. P, Indica.—A large jungul shrub, with large, laurel-form, 
dark, glossy-green leaves, with white midrib. Its foliage is its 
principal point of beauty ; bears it February trusses of dirty-white 
rather fragrant flowers. 

2. P. tomentosa.—A large coarse shrub ; bears loose heads of 
white flowers of little merit otherwise than for their fragrance. 

3. P. Richardiana.—A shrub with small neat foliage; bears 
small white flowers of not much merit. 

4. P. diversifolia.—A single plant of this, introduced from the 
Mauritius, has been for some years past in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, where it seems to thrive well; remarkably ornamental 
for its large, laurel-form, glossy leaves, which when young are 
beautifully marbled. 

Ixora. 

A genus that comprises several of our most beautiful flowering 
shrubs, the splendour of which, when in the full perfection of their 
bloom,’nothing can surpass. During the time they are in bloom 
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an occasional application of liquid manure will be found beneficial, 
and after they have done blooming they are the better for being 
pruned in closely. Some yield seed freely, from which young 
plants may be easily raised; and all may be propagated more 
or less easily by cuttings or by layers put down in the Bains. 

1. I. acuminata.—A shrub five or six feet in height. Dr. 
Roxburgh describes it as “ a very charming shrubby species, 
native of the forests near Sylhet, where it blossoms during the Hot 
season, and perfumes the air with the fragrance of its flowers.” 
And Dr. Wallich adds: “ The opaque remarkably pale and 
glaucous leaves, the subsessile crowded corymbs of large white 
blossoms, with white calyces, sufficiently distinguish this elegant 
shrub from all the other species.” 

2. I. alba.—A small shrub, native of China, with handsome 
rich foliage of lanceolate leaves, from three to six inches long; 
generally considered a variety of I. stricta. One of the most 
choice and beautiful plants of the whole genus; bears its large, 
full, close corymbs of milk-white scentless flowers in great profusion 
during the Hot and Rain seasons, but in highest perfection in the 
months of March and October. Bears no seed, but may be pro¬ 
pagated with little difficulty by layers or cuttings. 

3. I. Bandhuca.—A round bushy shrub, of moderate size, about 
the commonest of the genus; distinguished from I. coccinea, 
which it resembles, by the leaves ending in a blunt oval form, and 
by the close way in which their heart-formed base embraces the 
stem; bears its compact beautiful corymbs of fine scarlet flowers 
throughout the whole year, but in perfection during the Rains. It 
requires to be pruned in about November, or it is apt to become 
straggling and unmanageable. May be propagated by seed, 
which it bears abundantly in the Cold season, or by layers and 
cuttings, which in the Rains root with the greatest readiness. 

4. I. barbata.—A shrub of very large growth, with fine, rich, 
deep-green, lanceolate leaves, nearly a foot long; bears in the 
Hot season large, lax, irregular corymbs of long-tubed white 
fragrant flowers* singular for the fringe of white hair round their 
mouths. Produces seed in the Cold season. 

5. I. brachiata.—A stout not very ornamental shrub; bears in 
March panicles of minute white flowers. Seeds in May. 

6. I. coccinea.—A shrub about three or four feet in height, 
about the commonest and, certainly, about the most beautiful of 
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the genus. Flowers bright scarlet, in large, compact, handsome 
corymbs; nearly always in blossom, but in perfection during the 
Rains, when it is a truly splendid object. Nothing can be finer 
than the contrast afforded by the glowing scarlet trusses of bloom 
against the dark rich bay-green of the leaves. Yields seed in the 
Cold season. 

7. I. crocea or crocata.—A choice shrub of the English stoves; 
bears handsome trusses of fine orange-coloured flowers. Unknown 
in this country. 

8. I. cuneifolia.—A shrub of tree-like growth; bears in March 
and April a profusion of compact balls of pure-white fragrant 
blossom, of the size of an Orange, which present a truly delightful, 
appearance as they wave to and fro by the force of the wind. 
Ripens seed in September. 

9. I. grandiflora.—Sir J. Paxton says is only a large flowered 
variety of I. coccinea. 

10. I. grandifolia,—Probably the proper name of the plant, 
misnamed I. grandiflora, in the possession of some two or three 
gentlemen in Calcutta; native of Assam; not more than about a 
foot and a half in height; extraordinary for the immense size of) 
its leaves, and when in blossom in April, with its huge head of 
•white flowers, very suggestive of a great over-blown Cauliflower. 

11. I. fulgens.—Dr. Roxburgh observes:—“This elegant, highly 
ornamental shrub is a native of the Moluccas, and from thence 
was introduced into the Botanical Gardens, where it blossoms most 
part of the year.’ 7 Has smooth lanceolate leaves from six to eight 
inches long, and bears corymbs of numerous long-tubed, pretty, 
large, scarlet flowers. 

12. I, hydrangeseformis.—Discovered by Mr. Griffith at Singa¬ 
pore, and described in Curtis as a noble shrub, with fine lanceolate 
leaves a foot long, producing handsome trusses of rich yellow and 
orange-coloured flowers, superior either to those of I. coccinea or 
I. stricta. Not to be met with anywhere about Calcutta that I am 
aware of. 

13. I. incamata,—A small choice shrub, native of China, with 
fine dark-green foliage: considered, like I. alba; a variety of 
I. stricta ; nearly always in blossom with corymbs of pretty flesh- 
coloured flowers. Propagated only by inarching: cuttings and 
layers do not succeed. 

14. I. sp. ex Java,—A species so denominated in the Calcutta 
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Botanical Gardens : a handsome shrub of moderate size; bears at 
the beginning and end of the Hot season a great profusion of 
large trusses of creamy-white fragrant flowers. 

15. I. Javanica.—A small shrub, accounted one of the very finest 
of the genus, but such as it is met with in the Calcutta gardens 
very far from meriting that high rank. It suffers during the Cold 
months, and young plants at that period can with difficulty be 
kept alive. Distinguished by having leaves softer and less rigid 
than others of the genus; bears during the Rains compact corymbs 
of orange-scarlet 4owers, rather inclining to an apricot colour. 
Sir J. Paxton remarks that this plant is remarkably handsome 
from “the younger branches being of a rich coral colour, the 
tube of the corolla an inch and a half long, and the limb an inch 
across: ” points as regard size and colour not found in the plants 
we have here. 

16. I. lanceolaria.—A shrub about five or six feet high, remark¬ 
able for its narrow leaves, six inches long and one broad; bears 
in the Hot season greenish-white flowers, and seeds at the begin¬ 
ning of the Cold season. Dr. Wallich observes :—“ This species 
is so distinct from all the others, as to be easily known. Its slender 
hanging branches, pallid and glaucous leaves, and the small 
corymbs of crowded flowers, contribute to render it a very orna¬ 
mental plant in the shrubbery.” 

17. I. longiflora.—A handsome lanceolate-leaved shrub; bears, 
in August and September, lax corymbs of exquisitely-fragrant 
white flowers, with exceedingly long tubes. 

18. I. opaca.—A large shrub, compared with other species, of 
rather coarse appearance; bears large corymbs of very fragrant 
white flowers, before opening prettily tipped with red. 

19. I. parviflora.—A small tree bears in March small, dingy- 
white, somewhat fragrant flowers. Not attractive when in flower, 
and far from being so at any other time. 

20. I. Ragoosula.—A species so called in the Agri-Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, but whence the name is derived, or of what it 
is the corruption, I have in vain endeavoured to discover. A most 
delightful erect shrub, about four feet high, not bushy, with smooth 
oblong leaves, about three-and-a-half inches long; bears, in con¬ 
stant succession, almost throughout the whole year, small pretty 
corymbs of delicate rose-coloured flowers. Propagated easily by 
cuttings. 
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21. I. rosea.—A shrub about five feet high, of spreading habit, 
with oval, smooth, firm leaves, about six inches long; flowers of 
the same colour as those of the last, but larger, and in larger 
loose corymbs. Dr. Wallich remarks:—“This shrub is excccd- 
ingly elegant on account of its large round corymbs, which for 
eight months of the year are produced in a constant succession. 
The colour of the flowers is a pale pink, gradually becoming red¬ 
dish as they grow old, beautifully contrasting with the shining 
dark-green leaves, which are not unlike those of I. Bandhuca.” 

22. I. stricta.—A small woody shrub, three or four feet high, 
of erect growth, rather scanty both of stems and of foliage: leaves 
oval, smooth, about five or six inches long; bears, more particu¬ 
larly in March and April, large, very compact, convex corymbs of 
flowers of a scarlet-salmon colour, the exquisite beauty of which 
nothing can excel. Dr. Roxburgh, however, remarks that “ it is 
by no means so gaudy as I. coccinea and I. Bandhuca, which are 
certainly two of our most showy Indian shrubs.” In my opinion 
Bandhuca will not for a moment bear comparison with it. The 
pallid sickly hue of the foliage often much detracts from its beauty, 
and the stems of plants of any age have mostly a cankered un¬ 
healthy appearance, as though the climate did not altogether 
suit it. 

23. I. undulata — PdluJc-jooee .—A large ramous shrub* with 
large, lanceolate, wavy leaves ; bears, in April, corymbs of numer¬ 
ous small white flowers, having a powerful jasmine-fragrance. 

24. I. villosa.—A large shrub, with large, lanceolate, wavy 
leaves, as much as ten inches long ; bears, in April, large corymbs 
of white fragrant flowers, with very long tubes and very small 
limbs. 

25. I. sp.—A new and remarkably distinct species, lately intro¬ 
duced into the gardens about Calcutta, the name of which I have 
not succeeded in obtaining; a dwarf, bushy, pot-shrub, about a 
foot and a half high, with small, smooth, lanceolate leaves, hardly 
two inches long; bears during the Hot and Rain seasons neat 
dense trusses of bright-scarlet flowers: extremely beautiful, parti¬ 
cularly in April, when it is perfectly loaded with blossom. Propa¬ 
gated by cuttings with not much difficulty. 

Chiococca. 

C. racemosa— Snowberry. —A small shrub, though somewhat 
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graceful of no great merit; bears, in May and during the Hot 
season, pale-yellow, small, inconspicuous flowers in great abund¬ 
ance. 

Paederia. 

P. foetida.—A remarkably pretty, slender, and extensively-grow¬ 
ing climber, bearing, in October, drooping festoons of small bell¬ 
flowers, purple varied with white, emitting a smell so abominable 
as to create a perfect stench in the neighbourhood around. 

HamUtonia. 

1. H. azurea.—A large shrub with slender branches, apt soon to 
become straggling, decrepit, and unsightly, and needing therefore 
to be well cut in every year to keep it neat and in form; bears, 
in December, great plume-like heads of very small but very 
bright and numerous lavender-coloured flowers, which emit for 
some distance around a most delightful fragrance. Easily propa¬ 
gated by cuttings. 

2. H. suaveolens—A large stout shrub, somewhat similar to the 
preceding, but with flowers which are nearly white, and leaves of 
much larger character; blossoms in February with deliciously- 
fragrant flowers, and continues for a long time a delightful orna- 
ment to the garden. Vastly improved by being well cut in after 
flowering. 

Leptodermis. 

L. lanceolate—A small shrub; bears, in September, small, 
lavender flowers, of little beauty. 

Hamelia. 

1. H. patens.—A tree-shrub of dense rich-green foliage : orna¬ 
mental for its boundless profusion of sprays of orange-coloured 
blossoms, upon which numerous humming-birds are from morning 
to night for ever hopping, and inserting their little beaks into each 
of the short pipe-like flowers to extract the nectar. The sprays 
of flowers are intermingled with bunches of pea-sized blood- 
coloured berries, which however seldom ripen but in the Cold 
weather, when they turn black. No plant is more easily propa¬ 
gated either by cuttings or by seed. 

2. H. sphaerocarpa.—A shrub of lower growth, stouter stems, 
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with larger and more showy orange-coloured blossoms, and with 
rich verdant leaves, much larger and thicker than those of the 
preceding; the name assigned is apparently a misnomer, as the 
fruits are egg-formed, and not at all spherical. This species 
drops its leaves in the Cold season, and the branches, at that time 
bare, are benefited by being cut in. 

Pentas. 

P. carnea.—A small herbaceous shrub, very common but a truly 
beautiful plant; bears, in constant succession, ixora-like heads of 
rather small pale-lavender-coloured flowers. Easily propagated 
either by slips or by seed. 

Wendlandia. 

1. W. paniculata.—A rather large woody shrub or small tree; 
bears in February, in great profusion, splendid large plumes of 
small pure-white flowers, and is then a most beautiful object to 
view. 

2. W. exserta,—Dr. Roxburgh speaks in highest praise of the 
beauty of this plant, but I have been unable to learn of its exist¬ 
ence, or indeed of any particulars concerning it, in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens. 

Rondeletia. 

R. punicea,—A small hard-wooded shrub, about three feet high ; 
one of the commonest, and at the same time one of the hand¬ 
somest ornaments of our gardens; bears in constant succession, 
through the Hot and Rain seasons, compact moderate-§ized trusses 
of beautiful orange-scarlet blossoms, somewhat like miniature heads 
of Auricula: these, as they decay, should be removed, otherwise 
they remain a very long time on the plant, giving it a dirty un¬ 
sightly appearance. Propagated by layers; these should be put 
down in the Rains, and will take three or four months before 
ready for removal. Bears seed also, but rather scantily, in the Cold 
season, which some little care,must be taken to secure. The best 
plan is to search for the berries before ripe, and tic them up in fine 
linen, so that on ripening, when they open and discharge their seed, 
it may not be lost. 

Portlandia, 

P. grandiflora.—Native of Jamaica; of this truly noble and 
choice shrub plants may be sometimes seen in Calcutta among the 
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collections of the curious; three or four are to be met with in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, which continue constantly in blossom, 
except during the Cold season, from which, if not sheltered, they 
seem rather to suffer. The character of the foliage is very hand¬ 
some, of a fine, rich, glossy green, contrasting well with the flowers, 
which are as much as five inches long, resemble those of the white 
Lily, and diffuse, during the night, the same delicious fragrance. 
Propagated without much difficulty during the Rains by cuttings 
in sand. 

Manettia. 

M. cordifolia.—A small plant, with slender climbing stems; 
requires the support of a light trellis: grown in a pot, a beautiful 
ornament for the verandah during the Hot and Rain seasons, when 
it bears in profusion its moderate-sized, tubular, bright-scarlet 
flowers. Propagated by separation of the roots, which are of a 
tuberous nature; bears in the Cold months cucumber-like pods 
of seed. 

Catesbaea. 

G. spinosa— Spinous Lily-thorn. —A shrub of moderate size, 
with myrtle-sized leaves; covered with large sharp thorns, hardly 
to be called ornamental, though when in blossom, as it is at inter¬ 
vals, during the Hot and Rain seasons, curious for the strange 
way in which the flowers hang from it without seeming to belong 
to it; they are of the size and form of a large tin extinguisher, of 
a pale livid-green, with the mouth part cut into great notches: 
said to bear “ a yellow berry of the size of a middling plum ”; 
this I have never seen. Propagated by cuttings. 

Stylocoryne. 

S. WeberL-—A moderate-sized shrub, with lanceolate, polished, 
leathery leaves, three-and-a-half inches long; bears, in January 
and February, ixora-like corymbs of greenish-white flowers, which 
emit a delightful fragrance; thrives best under shade. 

Rhodostoma. 

R. gardenioides.— An ornamental small shrub, about two feet 
high, with neat and pleasing foliage; bears, in March and April, 
ixora-like trusses of tubular milk-white flowers, which would be 
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very handsome, if all in the truss opened at the same time instead 
of only a few in succession. 

Gardenia. 

1. G. florida— Cape Jasmine — Grundha-rdj .—Native of China, 
but common in the gardens of India: a most delightful shrub, 
with neat handsome glossy foliage; leaves obovate, about an inph 
and a half long; bears, in March and April, large, very double, 
cream-white, sweetly fragrant flowers, having much the appear¬ 
ance, though not the regularity of petals, of a small Camellia; 
grows to six or eight feet high, but may be kept to any small and 
convenient size by pruning. Propagated by cuttings. 

Two fine varieties of this charming shrub were introduced into 
the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society some years ago by 
Mr. Fortune from China, and are called by his name. 

a. Distinguished by its much larger character of foliage, the 
leaves being full three-and-a-half inches long, and by producing 
much finer flowers. 

/3. A superb variety with very large leaves and very double flowers, 
of immense size, fully four inches across. This blossoms somewhat 
later in the season. Mr. Fortune says that in China it grows to ten 
or twelve feet in circumference. The following description of it has 
also been given:—“ Flowers four inches in diameter, pure-white, 
changing to buff, not unlike a large double Camellia. It is one 
of the very finest shrubs in cultivation, and ranks on a level with 
the double-white Camellia, which it equals in the beauty of the 
flowers and leaves, and infinitely excels in its delicious odour.” * 

2. G, lucida.—A large shrub, or rather small tree, with rich 
noble foliage, the leaves being of a bright shining olive-green, 
firm, oval, and about six or seven inches long; bears at intervals 
during the Hot and Rain seasons, large handsome solitary fra¬ 
grant white flowers, three or more inches across; blossoms beau¬ 
tifully in a dwarf condition, in which state it may easily be kept 
by pruning. 

8. G. radicans.—A shrub, native of Japan; bears during the 
Hot season very fragrant white flowers. 

4. G. latifolia — Pdprd. —A small tree of noble foliage, with 
leaves some as much as fifteen inches long and six inches wide ; 

* ‘Botanical Register for 1846,’ p. 43, extracted from ‘Journal of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society.’ 

2 M 
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bears large, fragrant, white, nine to eleven lobed flowers. Dr. 
Roxburgh speaks in great admiration of the beauty of this true. 

5. 0. ferox.—A stout woody shrub about four feet high; bears 
in May, when all but leafless, close groups of large, double, ill- 
shaped, white flowers, which soon decay and look unsightly, and 
are succeeded by fruit-pods of the size of a walnut. Though once 
in some esteem, not in any respect an ornamental plant. 

0. Gr. dumetorum.—A tree of moderate size, bears in May very 
numerous small white flowers. Of no value in an ornamental 
point of view. 

Oxyanthus. 

0. hirsutus,—A small bush about two feet in height; hears in 
July white fragrant flowers of a star-shaped limb, and tube six 
inches long. 

Musssenda. 

A genus of rather large shrubs, with dense foliage of moderate- 
sized, oval, deep dull-green leaves. In a decorative point of view 
there is very little difference between the species; during the Hot 
and Rain seasons they are nearly always in blossom, hearing 
numerous corymbs of star-formed orange-coloured flowers. From 
the calyxes of one or two flowers in each corymb are developed 
large hoary-white leaves, which, contrasting with the green *of the 
leaves, constitutes principally the ornamental character of the 
plants. Propagated by cuttings, or by seed which they bear 
abundantly. 

1. M. frondosa.—This, which has the largest flowers of any, 
being about an inch across, and orange-scarlet, is perhaps the 
most desirable one of the species. 

2. M. macrophylla.—Has flowers about half the size of the last, 
and of deeper colour. 

3. M. corymbosa.—Has flowers much smaller still, of a pale- 
orange colour. 


CAPRIFOLIAORZE. 

Weigela. 

W. rosea.—A shrub like the Philadelphia or Mock Orange; 
bears at the end of every little side-branch loose dusters of white 
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and rose-coloured flowers, more than an inch long and an inch 
and a half wide; much cultivated for its beauty in the gardens 
of the Mandarins in China; and now a very common ornament in 
the gardens in England; introduced by Mr. Fortune some years 
ago into the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but seemed 
quite unsuited to the climate, as the plants soon showed symptoms 
of decay, and before long perished. 

Lonicera. 

1. L. Japonica — Japan Honeysuckle. — A very rambling 
shrub, requiring the support of a trellis or some stout posts'; leaves 
oval, two inches long, dull' whitish-green; bears at intervals, and 
nearly at all seasons, but principally in the Cold weather, white 
and yellow strongly fragrant flowers; a very common plant, met 
with in most Indian gardens. 

2. L. Periclymenum.—A small shrub, so named in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, but in no way resembling the common Honey¬ 
suckle of the English gardens: a not very thriving plant, with 
oval leaves about an inch long, deep-green above and hoary on the 
under-surface ; never, that I have seen, flowering here. 

L. diversifolia—A straggling weedy-looking shrub, native 
of the hills of India; two or three plants in pots are met with in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens that have not yet flowered there; 
(lowers described as being of a pale-buff colour and stalkless. 

4. L. sempervirens— Trumpet Honeysuckle.—A very beau¬ 
tiful plant when in blossom with its scarlet scentless flowers: a 
common ornament of English gardens; set down by Dr. Voigt in 
his (latalogue as existing and blooming here. I have never met 
with or heard of it; neither have I the two following, likewise 

mentioned by him’:— 

f>. L. macrantha.—Native of Nepal. 

(!. L. Leschenaultii—Native of the Nilgherries. 

Vibernum. 

1. V. macrocephalum. 

2. V. dilatatum— Described by Mr. Fortune as “ a fine new 
Gael (Ire's Rose;” and introduced by him, together with the last. 
Home years ago from China into the gardens of the Agn-Hor- 
tirultural Society; both perished, seemingly unsmted to the 
climate. 


2 M 2 
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APTACEiE. 

Not a single plant of this extensive Order contributes to the 
embellishment of our gardens in India. 


ARALIACEiE. 

The few plants of this Order, suited for the garden, are orna¬ 
mental solely for their foliage, not bearing flowers worthy of 
notice. 

Panax. 

1. P, cochleatum. — A small shrub with bright dark-green 
foliage, the leaves in form resembling shallow sauce-ladles. 

2. P. fruticosum.—A small shrub, rather ornamental for its 
dense finely-split foliage, a sprig of which forms a pretty addition 
to a bouquet. 

Aralia. 

A. papyrifera— Rice-papeu Plant. —A shrub bearing resem¬ 
blance to the Castor-oil plant, except that the leaves have a hoary- 
white appearance ; introduced into this country by Mr. Fortune; 
bears in the Cold season large mealy-looking heads of small white 
flowers. The flower-stems die down after flowering, and the pith 
they contain is the true rice-paper of the Chinese. It is in this 
that the interest of the plant consists, rather than in any orna¬ 
mental character it possesses. Propagated by the suckers it sends 
up for some distance around; as well as by seed, which it produces 
abundantly. 

Hedera. 

H. Helix— Common Ivy. — Manages to exist as a small pot- 
plant, but makes no growth, and except for association's unworthy 
a place in the garden. 


OOENACE2E. 

Aucuba. 

Au. Japonica. —This fine mottle-leaved shrub, so familiar in 
English gardens, can only with great difficulty be kept alive here. 
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A specimen or two in a small pot is all that I have seen of it in 
this country. 


SANTALACEJE. 

Santalum. 

S. album — Sandal-wood-tree — Chundun. — A small tree, 
native of the junguls of India; possesses no merit sufficient to 
entitle it to a place in the garden. 


ARISTOLOCHIACEiE. 

Aristolochia. 

BIRTHWORT. 

Several of these plants bear flowers of a most curious and inde¬ 
scribable form. I give the most interesting:— 

1. A. labiosa. — A common and very extensive large-leaved 
climber, requiring a stout trellis for its support; bears, in the Hot 
season, large flowers, somewhat resembling a bag below with a 
helmet above, yellowish-white, blotched with brown and purple; 
emitting a most offensive smell, like that of tainted meat. 

2. A. Brasiliensis.—A large climber, with largish heart-shaped 
leaves; bears yellowish flowers. 

3. A. acuminata.—A native of Bengal; blossoms in the Hot and 
Bain seasons with large, drooping, dark greenish-purple flowers. 

4. A. caudata.—A small climbing plant, about three feet high, 
with slender stems, and bluntly three-lobed leaves; bears, in the 
Cold season, curious liver-coloured flowers, letting hang down 
from their summit a tail or thread-like appendage two feet long; 
commonly grown in a pot, and well suited for its singularity for 
a place in the verandah. 
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ADAM'S NEEDLE. 

A. 

Adam’s Needle, 333. 

Adjutant’s Hedges, 343. 
Agricultmal and Hoiticultuial 
Society, 4. 

Akee, 170. 

Alligator Pear, 205. 

Alkekengi, 2GB. 

Allspice, 513. 

Carolina, 388. 

Japan, 388. 

Almond, 243. 

Indian, 244. 

Amencan Aloe, 308. 

Amencan Marmalade, 220. 
Ammonia, 41. 

Animals, 40. 

Annuals, 27, 246. 

Sowing, season for, 246. 

mode of, 247. 
Transplanting, 248. 
Wateiing, 249. 

Ants, 41, 55, 147. 

Apple, 212. 

Elephant, 190. 

Eve’s, 444. 

Love, 140. 

Malay, 231. 

Mammee, 130. 

Otaheite, 202. 

Rose, 230. 

Star, 220. 

Thorn, 267. 

Wood, 190. 

Apricot, 210. 

Arabian Chamomile, 282. 
•Arbor vital, 340. 

Arnotto, 351. 

Arrowroot, 101. 

Artichoke, 20, 49, 144. 

Jerusalem, 143. 

Asparagus, 22, 107. 

Aubergine, 140. 
Auueula-Uoweied Ipomtea, 459. 
Avocado Pear, 205. 


BOX. 


B. 

Baboons, 46. 

Bfiei, 81. 

Bale Fiuit, 190. 

Balloon Vine, 256. 

Balm of Gilead, 473 
Balsams, 74, 249, 259. 
Bamboo, 294. 

Sacied, 372. 

Banana, 156. 

Baobab, 174. 

Barbadoes Pride, 397. 
Basil, 471. 

Beans— 

Aspaiagus, 134. 
Broad, 55, 135. 
Chevaux-de-frise, 135. 
Dwaif, 137. 

Egyptian, 239. 
Fiench, 136. 

Goa, 135. 

Lima, 137. 

Runnel, 136. 

Sacied, 239. 

Water, 368. 

Beaided H^kweed, 285. 
Beds, 27, 97. 

Beet, 46, 55, 128. 
Beetles, 44. 

Belladonna Lily, 301. 
Bell Flower, 278, 499. 
Bell-glasses, 40, 72. 
BenCoolen Nut, 237. 
Bengal Sage, 142. 
Berberry, 372. 

Betel Nut Palm, 298. 
Buds, 45. 

Birdsfoot Trefoil, 389. 
Birthwort, 533. 

Bhmbing, 204. 

Blood, 20, 163. 

Boiage, 273. 

Borecole, 121. 

Bottle Gou|d, 113. 

Box, 347. 


CHARD. 

Box, China, 375. 

Biazil Nut, 245. 

Bread-and-Butter Plant, 471. 
Bread Fiuit, 165. 

Biead Nut, 165, 237. 

Jamaica, 237. 

Bimjal, 140. 

Biocoli, 123. 

Biussels’ Spiouts, 121. 
Buddiug, 79. 

Bulbous Plants, 15, 45, 289. 
Bullock’s Dung, 19. 

Bullock’s Heait, 183. 

Bully Tiee, 221. 

C. 

Cabbage, 23, 44, 119. 
Cabbage Palm, 298. 

Cajeput Oil-Tiee, 511. 
Calabash Tiee, 483. 

Calendar, 85. 

Californian Poppy, 258. 
Caliimato Tiee, 206. 

Canary Creeper, 247, 

Candle Nut, 237. 

Candy Tuft, 252. 

Cane, 299. 

Canterbury Bell, 499. 

Cape Gooseberry, 224, 
Capsicum, 138. 

Capuchin’s Beard, 145. 
Caidoon, 145. 

Carnation, 383. 

Carpenter Insect, 43. 

Carrion Plant, 457. 

Cairot, 151. 

Cashew Nut, 240. 

Cassava, 110. 

Castor-oil Plant, 346. 
Catchfly, 260. 

Lobel’s, 260. 

Cateipdlais, 43. 

Cauliflower, 23, 44, 121. 
Celenac, 150. 

Celery, 22, 55, 148. 

Chard, 145. 
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CHANGEABLE ROSE. 

Changeable Rose, 360, 
Chenmoyei, 184., 

Cheiry, 212. 

Baibadoes, 180, 364, 

Brazil* 230. 

Cayenne, 230. 

Per avian, 224, 

Chesnut— 

China, 239. 

Chinese, 238. 

Moreton Bay, 242, 396. 
Otaheite, 242. 

Spanish, 238. 

Water, 244. 

Chilli, 138, 

China Aster, 2 r /9. 

China Pink, 260, 382. 

Chinese Air-plant, 326. 

Chinese Kuionda, 223. 

Chives, 106. 

Cinnamon, 388. 

Cition, 69, 195. 

Fingered, 196. 

Poncue, 196. 

Civet-cat Flint, 175. 

Climate, 11. 

Climbing Plants, 289. 

Clove, 383, 513 
Clove-scented Echites, 447. 
Club Gouid, 116. 

Club Mosses, 290. 

Cockroaches, 44. 

Cockscomb, 263. 

Cocoa Nut, 235. 

Coffee, 21, 521. 

Cold Season, 11, 14, 55. 
Colewort, 120. 

Collaid, 120. 

Columbine, 371. 

Conifers, 338. 

Conservatoiies, 35. 

Conveyance of Plants, means 
of, 82. 

Convolvulus major, 269. 

minor, 268. 

Coial Plant, 345. 

Com Bluebottle, 284. 

Cowa, 181. 

Cowa-Mangosteen, 181. 
Cowslip, 463. 

Cowslip Cieepei, 454. 

Ci earn Fiuit, 448 
Ci ess, 118 
Cnckets, 43. 

Crossing, 2. 

Crown Impenal, 329. 

Ciows, 40, 45. 

Cucumbei, 44, 113. 

Cucumber tree, 204. 

Currant, 232. 

Custard Apple, 81, 183, 
Cuttings, 12, 42, 


FLAX. 

Cuttings, Age of wood for, 69. 
Chai acter of plants fi om, 69 
Conti ivauces for striking, 70. 
Descnption of, 68. 

Season for, 67. 

Soil for, 71. 
in open giound, 70. 
m sand, 70. 
in watei, 74. 
in sand and watei, 75. 
Cypiess, 341. 

Weeping, 341. 

D. 

Daisy, 501. 

Damp, 12, 50. 

Date, 153. 

Day Lily, 331. 

Deadly Poison Plant, 447. 
Deviations, 36. 
Devil-in-a-Bush, 257. 

Devil’s Bit, 279. 

Devil’s Fig, 257. 

Digging, 97. 

Division, 66, 288. 

Diamage, 12, 35. 

of Pots, 64. 

Dunan, 175. 

E. 

Earth Nut, 242. 

Egg Plant, 140. 

Elder, 233. 

Elephant Cieeper, 461. 
Elephant’s Dung, 20. 
Elephant’s Ear, 348. 
Elephant’s Food, 384. 

Endive, 145. 

Evening Primrose, 285, 509. 
Everlasting Pea, 392. 
Eveilastings, 283 
Exhibitions, 4. 

P. 

Fan Palm, 153. 

Feathei Grass, 250, 

Fennel, 150. 

Fennel Flowei, 257. 

Fern, 291. 

Biake, 293. 

Climbing, 294. 

Haie’s Foot, 293. 

Maiden Hair, 292. 

Fig, 23, 81, 162. 

Fig Marygold, 263, 386. 
Filberts, 238. 

Fingeied Cition, 106. 
Flamboyant, 397. 

Flax, Scat let, 259. 


GUAYA. 

Flos Adorns, 250. 

Flower Fence, 397. 

Flymg Foxes, 46. 

Foliage— 

Cleansing of, 23, Cl. 
Forbidden Ki uit, 193, 444. 
Forget-me-not, 273. 
Foik-tiowel, 39. 
Fowl-dung, 20. 

Foxglove, 499. 

Fraxmella, 378. 

Futillary, 329. 

Frost, 14. 

Fiuits, 152. 

Fukeer’s Bottle, 113, 


a 

Gamboge Thistle, 257. 
Gaidener’s Gaiters, 294. 
Gardens, 3. 

Agn-Hoiticultural, 4. 
Calcutta Botanical, 3, 51. 
Ootacamund, 3, 51. 
Saharunpoie Botanical,4,51. 
Nursery, 8. 

Pnvate, 5. 

Gailand Flower, 315. 

Garlic, 106. 

Geiman Aster, 247, 249, 279. 
Ginger, 100. 

Gingko, 236, 341. 

Glass-houses, 3, 35. 

Globe Amaianth, 262, 

Glory Pea, 391, 

Goats, 47. 

Goat’s dung, 19. 

Goatsfoot Convolvulus, 459, 
Gobbo, 126. 

Golden Bartonia, 286. 

Golden Rod, 502, 

Goor, 18. 

Goosebeny, 233. 

Baibadoes, 232, 518. 

Cape, 224. 

Hill, 229. 

Gootee, 77. 

Grafting, 78. 

Wax, 78. 

Gianadilla, 173. 

Giape Vine, 18, 20, 81, 82, 
186. 

Glasses, 250, 294. 

Green manure, 16. 

Giubs, 44. 

Guano, 20. 

Guava, 226. 

Apple, 227. 

Cattley’s, 227. 

Guinea, 228. 

Hill, 229. 

Many-fruited, 229. 
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GUAVA. 

Guava Pear, 227. 

Purple-fruited, 227. 
lied, 227. 

Stiawberry, 229. 
Gueldres’ Rose, 531. 

Gum Cistus, 356. 

Gum-tiee, 511. 

H. 

Hand-glasses, 72. 

Hanging baskets, 37. 
Hawthorn, 408. 

Ileaitsease, 251, 355. 
Ileait-seed, 256. 

Heath, 874. 

Hedgehog Thistle, 515. 
Hedges, 28. 

Heliotrope, 75, 469. 
Henbane, 268. 

Henna, 439. 

Hill Raspberry, 216. 

Hog Plum, 203. 

Holly, 441. 

Hollyhock, 255, 359. 

Honey Locust, 403. 
Honeysuckle, 531. 

French, 266. 

Japan, 531. 

Tiumpet, 531. 
Iloneywort, 273. 
Horse-radish, 117. 
Horseradish Tree, 116. 
Horticultural Societies, 4. 
Hoiticulture, state of, 1. 

Hot season, 11. 

Humidity, 12. 

Hyacinth, 334, 

Grape, 334. 

Hybridizing, 2. 

I. 

Ice Plant, 55. 

Icaco, 206. 

Implements, 39. 

Inarching, 78. 

Indian Butterfly Plant, 326. 
Indian Corn, 99. 

Indian Chess, 254. 

Indian Fig, 232, 518. 

Indian Shot, 318. 

Indian Sorrel, 175. 

Indigo, 390, 

Imgation, 29. 

Insects, 41, 

Iris, 309. 

Chalce<Ionian, 309, 
English, 310. 

Persian, 3U). 

Spanish, 310, 

Widow, 309. 


LILAC. 

Ivy, 532. 

Ivy-leaf Geranium, 382. 

J. 

Jackals, 46. 

Jack Fruit, 164. 

Jack Fimt Nut, 237. 
Jacobsea, 247, 283. 

Jacobma Lily, 302. 

Jamaica Wild Liquouce, 453. 
Jamrosade, 230. 

Japan Cedar, 340. 

Jasmine, 465. 

Aiabian, 468. 

Cape, 529. 

Catalonian, 466. 

Chili, 448. 

Spanish, 445, 466. 
Tuscan, 468. 

Jeiusalem Thorn, 396. 
Jonquil, 307. 

Judas-tiee, 403. 

Jujubes, 219. 

Juniper, 340. 

K. 

King of the Woods, 328. 
Kite Flower, 268. 

Knight’s Star Lily, 303. 

Knol Kohl, 123. 

Kodalee, 39. 

Kohl rabi, 123. 

Kooipee, 39. 

Kumqu&t, 193. 


L. 

Labels, 40. 

Laburnum, 389. 

Lady’s Slipper, 328. 

Langsat, 196. 

Lanseh, 190. 

Laikspur, 49, 55, 257. 
Laurel, 407. 

Lavender, 472. 

Lawns, 27. 

Layering, 75. 

Laying out of a garden, 24. 
Leaf-mould, 17. 

Leek, 105. 

Lemon, 68, 195. 

Burton’s, 195. 

Ningpo, 195. 

Water, 173. 

Lemon Grass, 295. 
Lemon-scented Verbena, 474. 
Leopard Flower, 310. 
Lettuce, 42,55, 147. 
Lettuce-tree, 385. 

Lichee, 77, 177. 

Lilac, 450. 


MANURES. 

Lily, 330. 

African, 331. 

Belladonna, 301. 

Day, 331. 

Guernsey, 304. 

Jacobasa, 302. 

Knight’s Star, 303. 

Pig, 296. 

Swamp, 302. 

Travellers Midnight, 268. 
Lime, 41. 

Supeiphosphate of, 22. 
Limes, 194. 

Liquid manures, 22. 

Logwood, 396. 

Longan, 179. 

Loquat, 214. 

Loid Anson’s Pea, 266. 
Lote-Bush, 240. 

Love-in-a-mist, 352. 
Love-lies-bleeding, 263. 
Lumbang Nut, 237. 

Lupins, 55, 249, 264, 389. 
Lutqua, 179. 

M. 

Madagascar Periwinkle, 
444. 

Mahogany, 376. 

Maize, 99. 

Malabar Nightshade, 130. 
Malees, 5. 

Mammee-Sapota, 220. 

Mandioc, 110. 

Mango, 78, 82, 153, 196. 
Varieties of:— 

Alphonso, 197. 

Aibuthnot, 197. 

Anacan, 199. 

August, 199. 

Bangaloie, 198. 

Bengalee, 197. 

Bombay, 198. 

China, 197. 

Davies, 199. 

De Cruze’s Favourite, 199. 
Goa, 198. 

Lucknow, 199. 

Madame, 199. 

Madras, 198. 

Malda, 198. 

Moorshedabad, 198. 

Peter, 198. 

Singapore, 198. 

Tarse, 199. 

Mangosteen, 181. 

Manilla Nut, 242. 

Manures, 

Animal, 19. 

Gieen, 16. 

Liquid, 22. 
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MANURES. 

Manuies, Mineial, 22. 
Stable, 19. 

Vegetable, 16. 
Maijoiam, 143. 

Maivel of Peru, 386. 

Sweet-scented, 386, 
Maiygold, 284. 

African, 281. 

Fiench, 281. 

Mask Flower, 276. 

Matee, 441. 

Melon, 20, 44, 74,167. 
Melon-shaped Cactus, 514. 
Midnapore Cieeper, 460. 
Mignonette, 249, 253. 
Millefoil, 503. 

Mint, 141. 

Mock Change, 519. 

Monkey Bread, 174. 
Monkey Flowei, 277. 
Monkey Jack, 166. 
Monkey’s Puzzle, 339. 
Moon Flowei, 268. 
Mountain Ebony, 402. 
Moving Plant, 393. 
Mulberry, 79, 161. 

Indian, 161 
Mullein, 276. 

Mushioom, 98. 

Mus&el-shell Cieepei, 393. 
Mustaid, 124 
Myrtle, 74, 512. 

Mysoie Raspbeiry, 216. 

1ST. 

Naseberry, 221. 
Nastuitium, 247, 254. 
Nectanne, 210. 

Neesebeny, 221. 

Nennee, 39. 

Nets, 40, 46. 

Nicker Tiee, 29. 
Night-blowing Ceieus, 516 
Night-soil, 20. 

Nipple Cactus, 514. 
Norfolk Island Pine, 339. 
Nuisery gardens, 8. 
Nuiseiy men, 7. 

Nuts, 235. 

Nux vomica, 47. 

O. 

Ochro, 126. 

Oil-cake, 18, 

Okia, 126. 

Oleandei, 446. 

Oleastei, 161. 

Olive, 224. 

Onion, 49, 104. 

Oiange, 68, 191. 


PLANTS. 

Oiange, Otaheite, 193. 

Seville, 191. 

Sylhet, 191. 

Orchids, 23, 37, 62, 319. 
Otaheite Cashew, 231. 

Oyster Plant, 146. 

P. 

Pjeony, 371. 

Pak-o, 236. 

Palms, 297. 

Palma Chnsti, 346. 

Palmyia Tiee, 153. 

Pansy, 251. 

Papaw, 171. 

Paraguay Tea, 441. 

Pairots, 46. 

Pairot’s Beak, 391. 

Paisley, 150. 

Paisnrp, 151. 

Passion-flowei, 351. 

Paths, 24, 26. 

Peach, 18, 78, 79,81,82, 207. 

Double Chinese, 406. 

Pear, 214. 

Peas, 46, 130. 

Peat, 15. 

Pepper— 

Bell, 138. 

Bud, 138. 

Cayenne, 138. 

Goat, 138. 

Peppermint, 142. 

Peienmal Phlox, 461. 
Periwinkle, 445. 

Pei sian Wheel, 33. 

Penman Daffodil, 307. 

Phaoia, 39. 

Pheasant’s Eye, 256. 

Physic Nut, 345. 

Picotee, 383. 

Pigeon’s Dung, ®0, 

Pig’s Dung, 20. 

Pimento, 513. 

Pme Apple, 154. 

Stuped leaf, 299. 

Pistachio Nut, 240. 

Pitchei Plant, 347. 

Plantain, 156. 

Anakan, 160. 

Cavendish, 159. 

Planting, 27. 

Plants— 

Bulbous, 15, 289. 
Climbing, 36, 289. 
Conveyance of, 82. 

Division of, 66. 

Doimant, 12. 

Fiagiant floweied, 290 

-leaved, 290. 

Imported, 14. 


RASPBERRY. 

Plants of ornamental foliage, 
290. 

Suited for pots, 289. 
Situation foi, 27. 

Suspended, 37. 

Veiandah, 289. 

Plum, 211. 

Bokhdia, 211. 

Cocoa, 206. 

Long, 218. 

Natal, 223. 

Puneeala, 172. 

Hound, 218. 

Poles, 36. 

Pomegi unate, 225. 

Double-flowered, 512. 

-dwarf, 512. 

Pomplenose, 192. 

Pompoleon, 192. 

Poppy, 219, 258. 

Califoiman, 258. 

French, 258. 

Poi cupme y 47 
Poitugal Lain el, 407. 

Potato, 139. 

Chinese, 109. 

Sweet, 141, 460. 
Pot-culture, 57. 

Pots, 38, 57. 

Plants for, 289. 

Potting— 

Operation of, 59. 

Season for, 58. 

Soil for, 60. 

Prickly Cactus, 518. 

Prickly Pear, 232. 

Pnmrosc, 463. 

Pramose Creeper, 434. 
Prmce’s Feather, 263. 

Pruning, 81. 

Pudding-pipe Tree, 398. 
Pumelo, 192. 

Amoy, 193. 

Canton, 193. 

Pumpkin, 112. 

Punee&la, 172. 

Q. 

Quaking Glass, 250. 

Queen of the Orchids, 320. 
Quince, 212. 

Bengal, 190. 

R. 

Radish, 125. 

Rain Season, 11, 31, 

Rake, 39. 

Ramboutan, 179. 

Uaspbci ry, 215. 

Hill, 216. 
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RASPBERRY, 

Raspbeiry, Mauritius, 216. 

Mysore, 216. 

Ratan, 299. 

Rats, 46. 

Rattle-snake Oiclnd, 324. 

Rattle woit, 265. 
lied Gourd, 115. 

Rhubai b, 126. 

Ribbon Glass, 294. 

Rice-paper Hunt, 532. 

Rmg Pots, 38, 414. 

Pocket Laikspur, 257. 

Ronsa Glass, 295. 

Roots— 

Pruning of, 82. 

Laying bare of, 188. 

Rose, 18, 23, 47, 74, 83, 408. 
Roses— 

Budding of, 411. 

I in pollution of, 409. 
Manunng, 414. 

Propagation of, 410. 
Pruning, 92. 

Meet lists, 428. 

Situation and soil for, 413. 
Varieties.— 

Abnootd, 426. 

Alexandrine BachmetcfF, 
421. 

Acidahe, 423. 

Aichdukc Charles, 424. 
Auckland Red, 424. 
A-uckland White, 424. 
Austrian Briar, 417. 
Banksian Boses, 418. 
Baionne Hallez, 421. 
Baionne Prdvost, 421. 
Bartlett’s Rose, 422. 
Blanebefleui, 415. 

Booth's Rose, 425. 

Bougdie, 425. 

Bourbon Boses, 422. 
Bridesmaid, 427. 

Cabbage, 415. 

Caroline de Sansal, 421. 
Caroline Mainiesse, 427. 
Charles Duval, 417. 

China Boses, 423. 

China Melior, 424. 

Comte de Paris, 426. 

Comte Plater, 415. 
Oomtesse Duchatel, 421. 
Copper Rose, 426. 

Comet, 421. 

Cramoisie Supeneuie, 424. 
Cieoie Maid, 425. 
D’Aguesseau, 423. 

Damask Boses , 416. 
Damask Perpetual Boses, 
419. 

Devigne, 415. 

Pcvomonsis, 425. 


ROSES. 

Roses, Doon, 418. 

Due d’Aumale, 426. 

Due de Bern, 424. 

Due de Nemouis, 421. 
Edouard, 422. 

Eglantine, 417. 

Elise Sauvage, 426. 
Etandaid des Amateuis, 

421. 

Eugene Beauhauiois, 424. 
Evergreen Boses, 417. 

Fairy Queen, 424 
Foitune’s Yellow, 418. 
French Boses, 416. 

F i ench White,*425. 

Gieen Tea, 4f6. 

Geant des Batailles, 420. 
Clone de I)ijou, 425. 

Clone de Rosomdne, 422. 
Goubalt, 425. 

Hybrid Bourbon Boses, 417. 
Hybrid China Boses , 416. 
Hybrid Derpetmi Boses, 
420. 

Hybrid Provence Boses, 
415. 

Jibbon Kissen Paul’s Rose, 

422. 

Jules Margottin, 421. 

Julie Marais, 426. 

Lady Buller, 427. 
Lamarque, 427. 

La Reme, 421. 

Laurence de Montmoiency, 
419. 

Leome Verger, 420. 
Leontme de Lapoite, 426. 
Le Lion des Combats, 421 
Loid Raglan, 420. 

Madame Bibon, 424. 
Madame Damet, 421. 
Madame Doniage, 421. 
Madame Duchatel, 421. 
Madame Laffay, 421. 
Madame Lamorici&re, 421. 
Madame Rivers, 421. 
Madame Stolz, 416. 
Madame Trudeaux, 421. 
Madame William, 426. 
Marquisa Boccella, 420. 
Marquis de Balbiano, 423. 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 421. 
Moss Rose, 415. 

Mask Boses, 428. 

Napoleon, 416. 

Noisette Boses, 427. 
Paieua’s No. 5, 420. 

Paul Pemis, 417, 

Paul Rieaut, 417 
Peel’s Rose, 426. 

Peisian Yellow, 417. 
Phaiaon, 426. 


SEA DAFFODIL. 

Roses, Pope Pius IX., 421. 

Prince Albeit, 423. 

Pimcesse Adelaide, 421. 
Pnncesse Clementine, 415. 
Pimcesse de Lamballe, 416. 
Pnncesse de Nassau, 428. 
Provence Boses, 415. 

Queen, 422. 

Queen of the Reds, 423. 
Rajah, 427. 

Reme de Provence, 415. 
Reme des Flcuis, 421. 

Riveis’ Musk, 428. 

Safrano, 426. 

Scotch Boses, 419. 

Sn J. Paxton, 423. 

Sir Waiter Scott, 427. 
Solfatene, 427. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
423. 

Souvenir de la Reme d’An- 
gleteire, 421. 

Souvenir d’un Ami, 425. 
Strombio, 426. 

Sweet Briar, 417. 

Taglioni, 426 
Tea-scented Boses, 424. 
Tea-scented Noisette Boses, 
427. 

Tnomphe de Luxembourg, 
415. 

Victona, 425. 

Wood’s Rose, 425. 

Rose-bay, 446. 

Rose of Heaven, 261. 

Roselle, 175. 

Rue, 378. 

S. 

Safflower, 285. 

Saffron, 312. 

Sage, 142. 

Bengal, 142. 

Jerusalem, 473. 

Wild, 476. 

St. John’s Wort, 366. 

Salsify, 146. 

Salt, 22, 144, 193. 

Sand, 15. 

Sandal Wood, 533. 

Sandwich Island Tee Plant, 337. 
Sapota, 78, 221. 

Sapotilla, 221, 

Savanna Flower, 447, 

Scabious, 279, 500. 

Scandent Shrubs, 289. 

Schools for M&lees, 7. 
Scorzoneia, 146. 

Scotch Kale, 121, 

Sciew Pme, 297. 

Saw Tree, 357. 

Sea Daffodil, 306. 
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SEA. KALE. 

Sea Kale, 125. 

Sea-side Giape, 205. 

Seasons, 11. 

Seeds, 13, 48. 

Acclimated, 49. 

Amencan, 53. 

Annuals, of, 48 
Cape of Good Hope, 53. 
Dormant, 13, 55. 

English, 54. 

Failuie of, 54. 

Gathering of, 48, 49. 
Government Gardens, fiom, 
51. 

Impoited, 51, 53. 

Packing of, 51, 54. 

Shrubs, of, 48. 

Soaking of, 55. 

Sowing of, 13, 55, 98. 
Storing of, 49. 

Vegetables, of, 49. 

Vitality of, 50. 

Sensitive Plant, 404. 

Shaddock, 68, 192. 

Shallot, 106. 

Shoe Plant, 361. 

Shovel, 39 
Smss, 405. 

Slips, 68. 

Snake Gouid, 116. 

Snapdiagon, 277, 496. 
Snowbeny, 525, 

Snowdrop, 301. 

Snowflake, 301. 

Soapsuds, 23, 62. 

Soapwort, Calabrian, 260. 

Soils, 15. 

Soot, 41. 

Soursop, 184, 

Southernwood, 506. 

Sow Bread, 463. 

Spade, 39. 

Spanish Aibour Vine, 459. 
Spanish Bayonet, 333. 

Spanish Bioom, 389. 

Spanows, 46, 55. 

Spearmint, 141. 

Speckboom, 384. 

Spideiwoit, 328. 

Spikenard, 500. 

Spinach, 128. 

Spina Chnsti, 403. 

Spinous Lily Thom, 528, 

Spiouting Biocoli, 123 
Squash, 44, 114. 

Squirrels, 46. 

Stable Manure, 19. 

Stai of Bethlehem, 334. 

Stock, 251 ; yellow, 252, 
Strawbeiry, 217, 

Tree, 375. 

Subaltern’s Butter, 205. 


UTENSILS. 

Sunflowei, 281. 

Swallow-wort, 453. 

Swan River Daisy, 280. 

Sweet Alison, 252. 

Sweet B&bool, 405. 

Sweet Bay, 388. 

Sweet Briar, 417. 

Sweet Calabash, 173. 

Sweet Lime, 194 
Sweet Pea, 27, 265. 

Sweet Sop, 183. 

Sweet Sultan, 284. 

Sweet William, 383. 

Sword Flag, 311. 

Syimga, 519. 

Syspara Creeper, 498. 

T. 

Tallies, 40. 

Tamaund, 206. 

Tamansk, 355 
Tangier Pea, 266. 

Tank soil, 16, 70. 

Tapioca, 110. 

Tassel Flowei, 283. 

Tea Plant, 365. 

Tempeiatuie, 11, 14. 

Thyme, 143. 

Thrift, 462. 

Tiger flower, 310. 

Toad-flax, 276 
Toad Plant, 457. 

Toads, 45. 

Tobacco, 267. 

Tomato, 140. 

Tomi-tomi, 173. 

Torch-Thistle, 515. 

Tous les Mois, 103. 
Transplanting, 66. 

Advantage of, 66. 
Directions for, 66. 

Trowel, 39. 

Travellers Tiee, 312. 

Tiellis, 37. 

Tndent, 39. 

Tiumpet Honeysuckle, 531. 
Tube Rose, 331. 

Cieepmg, 454. 

Tulip, 329. 

Turf, chaned, 18. 

Tuik’s-cap Cactus, 514. 
Turmenc, 101, 313. 

wild, 314. 

Turnip, 124. 

Turnip-rooted Cabbage, 123. 
Tuimp-iooted Celery, 150. 

IT. 

Underground ICidne y Bean, 
242. 

Utensils, 39. 


ZEDOARY. 


V. 

Valerian, 279. 

Vanille, 103. 

Vegetable mould, 17. 
Vegetables, culmaiy, 97. 
Venus’ Looking-glass, 278 
Verandah, plants for, 289. 
Vcimin, 41, 55. 

Violet, 354. 

Viper’s Bugloss, 273. 
Virginian Stock, 252. 

Voa Vanga, 233. 


W. 

Wallflower, 357. 
Walnut, 239. 

Indian, 237. 

Wampee, 189. 

Waidian cases, 82. 
Water-bag, 31. 

Water Calti ops, 244. 
Water-Ciess, 117. 
Water-Melon, 170. 

Watei-scoop, 34.* 
Watering, 11. 

of potted plants, 61. 
Watering-pot, 39, 61. 
Wax-Plant, 455. 

Weeds, 47. 

Weeping Cypiess, 341. 
Weeping Willow, 342. 
Weevils, 51. 

Wells, 24, 31, 34. 

West Coast Creeper, 454. 
White Ants, 42. 

White Gouid, 112. 

Wild Liquorice, 395. 
Wild Olive, 161. 

Winds, 14. 

Wood Ashes, 18. 
Woondee Fruit, 182. 
Woims, 45. 

Y. 

Yams, 108. 

Malacca, 109. 

New Zealand, 109. 
Yellow Sultan, 284. 
Yellow Water-Bean, 368. 
Yew, 341. 

Z. 

Zejjra-Plant, 317. 
Zedoary— 

Long, 314. 

Red, 314. 



INDEX TO LATIN NAMES 


OF 

CLASSES, ORDERS, GENERA, AND SPECIES. 


ABELMOSCIIUS. 


A. 

Abclmoschus— 
esculent us, 12G. 

Abioma, 358. 
angustn, 358. 

Abioma, 262. 
umbellata, 262. 

Abius, 395. 

preeatonus, 289, 395. 

Abutilon, 362. 

Bedfbrdiuiium, 289, 362. 
stiiatum, 362. 

Acacia, 290, 404. 

Catechu, 405. 
coimgera, 405. 
decurrens, 40*5. 
Farnesiana, 405. 
Haustoni, 405. 
modesta, 29, 405. 
speciosa, 405. 

Acalypha, 250. 

Acantilace/e, 275, 487. 

Acanthus, 491. 
llicifblius, 491. 

Achillea, 503. 

Millefolium, 503. 
nobihs, 504. 

. Achimenes, 65, 289, 48C 
longiflora, 481. 
rosea, 481, 

A chi as— 

Sapota, 221. 

Achyranthes, 386. 
alopecuroides, 386. 

Acrochnium, 283. 
roseum, 246, 283. 

ACROGKENS, 290.' 

Adansoma— 
digitata, 174. 

Adiantum, 292, 
formosum, 293. 
lunulatum, 293. 
piocerum, 293. 

Adonis, 256. 

autumnalis, 256. 

./Echmea, 300, 
discolor, 300. 
fulgens, 300. 


ALOE. 

iEgle— 

Maimelos, 190. 
Aendes, 320, 327. 
afhne, 327. 
odoiatum, 327. 

20ma, 386. 

sangumolenta, 386. 
iEschynanthus, 289. 482. 
grandiflorus, 482. 
Koxbuighn, 482. 
zcbnna, 482. 
sp., 482. 
jEschynomene— 

Sesbau, 29. 
Agapanthus, 331. 

umbellatus, 331. 
Agaricaceac, 98. 
Agancus, 98. 

Agathosma, 378. 

Agati, 391. 

giandifloia, 391. 
Agave, 308. 

Amencana, 29. 
vanegata, 308. 
Ageiatum, 279. 

Mexicanum, 246, 279. 
Aglaia, 377. 

odoiata, 290, 377. 
Akebia, 348. 

qumata, 289, 348 
Aleuntes— 
triloba, 237. 
Allamanda, 289, 441. 
cathartica, 442. 
neriifoltft, 442. 
Schotfcu, 442. 
sp. fiom Java, 442. 
sp. from Kew, 442. 
Allium, 334. 

Ascalonicum, 106. 
Cepa, 104. 
flragrans, 334. 

Forrum, 105. 
sativum, 106. 
Schcenoprasum, 106. 
Aloe, 332. 

Abysmnica, 333. 
attenuata, 333. 

Indica, 333. 
intermedin, 333. 


ANANASSA. 

Aloe nigiicans, 333. 
saponaria, 333. 

Alonsoa, 276. 
mcisi folia, 276. 

Aloysia, 68. 

citnodoia, 289, 290. 

Alpinia, 316. 

Allughas, 316. 
calcaiata, 317. 

Malaccensis, 316. 
mutica, 316. 
nutans, 316. 
pumcea, 316. 

Alsophila, 294. 
longifolia, 294. 

Alstoma, 446. 
neieifolia, 446. 

Alstiomena, 308. 
psittacina, 308. 

Althaea, 255, 359. 
losea, 255, 359. 

Amarantace^e, 127, 262, 
386. 

Amaianfhus, 262. 
caudatus, 246, 263. 
Gangeticus, 128. 
hypochondnacus, 246, 263. 
oleraceus, 127. 
tncoloi, 246, 262. 

AMARYLLIDACEiE, 301. 

Amaryllis, 301. 

Belladonna, 301. 

Josephinae, 302. 

Amheistia, 400. 
nobihs, 400. 

Amorpha, 390. 
fruticosa, 390. 

Amphilophium, 485 
Mutisn, 485. 

Amygdalus, 406. 
communis, 243. 

Persica, 207. 

var. laevis, 210. 
var. fl. pi. 406. 

ANACARDIACEiK, 196, 240. 

Anacaidmm— 
occidental, 240. 

Anaectochilus, 328. 
setaceus, 328. 

Ananassa, 299. 
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ANANAS8A. 

Ananas,sa sativa, 154. 
stuatifolia, 299. 

Andropogon, 295. 

Maitmi, 289, 295. 
Schcenanthus, 295. 

Anemone, 370. 
coionaria, 370, 

Japomca, 371. 

Angcloma, 496. 
grandifloia, 496. 

Angraccum, 320, 327. 
Richaidianum, 327. 

Aniseia, 458. 

media, 289, 458. 

Anisochilus, 472. 
carnosus, 472. 

Anona— 

Chenmolia, 184. 
muucata, 184. 
reticulata, 183. 
squamosa, 183. 

Anonace^e, 183, 370. 

Anthencum, 336. 
vespeitmum, 336. 

Antmhinum, 277, 496. 
majus, 277, 496. 

Aplielandia, 492. 
cnstata, 492, 
fulgens, 492. 
tetiagona, 492. 

Apiacele, 148, 287, 532. 

Apium— 

giaveolens, 148. 

var. Rapaeeum, 150. 

Apluda, 295. 
anstata, 295. 

Apocynaceje, 222,441. 

Apoium, 324. 
anceps, 324. 
cuspidatum, 324. 

AQUIFOLTACEiE, 441. 

Aquilegia, 371. 
vulgans, 371. 

Araceje, 99, 295. 

Arachis— 

hypogaea, 242. 

Alalia, 532. 

papyufeia, 532, 

Araliacf^e, 532. 

Aiaucana, 290, 338. 
Bidwelli, 339. 

Cooku, 339. 
Cunmnghamn, 339. 
excelsa, 339. 
lmbncata, 339. 

Arbutus, 375. 

Ardisia, 464. 
cienulata, 464. 
pamculata, 464, 
solanacea, 464. 
umbellata, 464. 

Aiduina bispmosa, 223. 


AUCUBA. 

Areca, 298. 

Catechu, 298. 
oleracea, 298. 

Arenga, 298. 

sacchanfera, 298. 
Argemone, 257. 

Mexicana, 257. 

Aigyieia, 460. 
argentea, 460. 
cuneata, 461. 
neiyosa, 461. 
splendens, 289, 460. 
Arisfolochia, 289,533. 
acuminata, 533. 
Biasiliensis, 533. 
caudata, 533. 
labiosa, 533. 

ARISTOLOCIIIACEiE, 533. 
Aimena, 462. 

cephalotes, 462. 
Aitabotrys, 370. 

odoratissimus, 370. 
Artemisia, 506. 

Abrotanum, 290, 506. 
lactifolia, 290, 506. 
odoratis&ima, 506. 
Aithrostemma, 510. 

lmeatum, 510. 
ARTOCARPACEJE, 164, 237. 
Aitocarpus— 

mcisus, 165, 237. 
mtegnfolms, 164, 237. 
Lacoocha, 166. 

Arum, 295. 

Diacunculus, 295. 
pictum, 289, 295. 
Aiundo, 294. 

vei&icolor, 294. 

Asclepias, 43, 453. 
aiborescens, 453. 
Curassayica, 453. 
Mexicana, 453. 
ASCLEPIADACEiE, 452. 
Aspaiagus, 290, 336. 
aceiosus, 336. 
adscendens, 336. 
officinalis, 107. 
laceraosus, 289, 336. 
Aspidium, 293. 
piolifeium, 293. 
squalens, 293. 

Astei, 501. 
animus, 501. 

Chinensis, 246, 279. 
sp. 501. 

AsiERACEiE, 143, 279, 501. 
Astiapaea, 69, 358. 

Wallichn, 358. 

* A&ystasia, 490. 

Coromandeliana, 490. 
foimosn, 289, 490. 
Aucuba, 532. 


BEGONIA. 

Aucuba Japomca, 532. 

Atjrantiacea-j, 189, 375. 

Avei rhoa— 

Bilimbi, 204. 

Caiambola, 203. 

Azalea, 375. 

B. 

Babiana, 310. 

Balsaminaoete, 259. 

Bambusa, 294. 
nann, 295. 

Banksia, 387. 

Banisteria, 364. 
aigentea, 364. 
laurifolm, 289, 364. 

Barleria, 69, 490. 
buxifolia, 490. 
ciliata, 490. 
can idea, 491. 
cnstata, 490. 
dichotoma, 490. 

Gibsoni, 490. 
hnsnta, 491. 
lupulma, 491. 

Pnomtis, 491. 
rosea, 491. 

sp from Mauritius, 491. 

Baiosma, 378. 

Baningtoma, 519. 
acutangula, 519. 
racemosa, 519. 
speciosa, 519. 

Barringtoniaoe^r, 519. 

Baitonia, 286. 
aurea, 286. 

Basella— 
alba, 130. 
cordifolia, 130. 

BaSELLACEAS, 130. 

Batatas, 460. 

edulis, 141, 460. 
pamculata, 289, 460. 

Baubmia, 69, 289, 402. 
acummata, 402. 
aurantiaca, 402. 

Candida, 403. 
corymbosa, 403. 
diphylU, 403. 
pmpuiea, 402. 
racemosa, 243. 
retusa, 4 02. 

Richardiana, 402. 
tomentosa, 402. 
triandra, 4-05. 
variegata, 4()3. 

lieaurnontm, 445. 

giandiflom, 289, 445. 

Begonia, 65, 75, 289, 348. 
argyiostignm, 349. 
ftU'hsionks, 350. 
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BEGONIA. 

Br^onm humihs, 350. 
hydrocoiylifblm, 349, 
Malnbatln lea, 350, 
manicata, 349. 
mtida, 350, 
platnnifolia, 350, 

Begoniaceas, 348. 

Beilis, 501. 

peiennis, 501. 

Beloperone, 493. 
nervosa, 493. 
oblongata, 493. 
veirucosa, 493. 

Belvisiaoeab, 509. 

Benincasa— 
cenfeia, 112. 

Berbertdaceac, 372. 

Beibens, 372. 
ansfcata, 373, 
Asiatiea, 373. 
Foituniana, 373. 
Lescbenaulti, 373. 

Beitholletia— 
excclsa, 245. 

Beta— 

vulgnns, 128. 

Bignonia, 289 
amrena, 485. 
Chambeilaynei, 484. 
Olnreie, 485. 
ciucigeia, 484. 
oquinoctiahs, 484. 
gracilis, 484 
giandilloia, 30. 
mcarnata, 484. 
quadnloculaiis, 485, 
undulata, 485. 
venusta, 27, 484. 

Bjgnoniaceac, 483. 

Bilbeigia, 37, 300. 
bicolor, 300. 
melanantba, 300. 
pyi ami dabs, 300. 
tucolor, 300. 
vittata, 300, 
zonata, 300. 

Bixa, 351. 

Orellana, 351. 

Bletia, 289, 320, 325. 
llyacmthma, 325. 
verecunda, 325. 

* Bliglna— 

sapida, 176. 

Bdhmeria, 343. 
sp, 343. 

Bolbophyllum, 324. 

Boraginaceas, 273. 

Borago, 273. 

officinalis, 273, 

Borassus— 

flabelhforrms, 153, 

Boroma, x 378. 


CAflSALPJNTA. 

Boucerosia, 457. 
crenulata, 457. 
nmbellata, 457. 

Biachycome, 280. 

lbendifolia, 246, 280. 

Biassavola, 325 
cucullata, 325. 

Biassica— 

oleiacea, 119. 

I'apa, 124. 

BRASsroACEiE, 117, 251, 357. 

Bnza, 250. 
giacilis, 250. 
maxima, 250. 

Bromeli\Ce.e, 154, 299. 

Biomheadia, 327. 
paliv-ti is, 327 

Bi osmium— 

Alicastmm, 237. 

Browalha, 275. 
data, 246, 275. 

Brownea, 400. 

Anza, 400. 
cocci nea, 400. 
giandieeps, 400. 

Brunsfelna, 494. 

Amoncana, 494, 

Cubensis, 495. 
erecta, 495. 
montann, 495. 
undulata, 495. 

Biyophyllum, 356. 
ealioiimm, 356. 

Buchanama— 
latifoha, 241. 

Buddlea, 498. 
globosa, 499. 

Lmdlcyana, 498 
Madagascai ensis, 499. 
Neemda, 499. 
panioulata, 499. 

Bugamvillea, 385. 
glabra, 3S5 
speciosa, 385. 
spectabihs, 289, 385. 

Buxus, 347. 

Chmensis, 347. 
semperviiens, 347. 

Byttneriaceas, 254, 358. 

C. 

Cacalia, 283, 506. 
cai nosa, 506 
cocemea, 246, 283. 
hieraceoides, 506. 

Cactaceas, 232, 513. 

Csesalpmia, 398. 

cornua, 290, 398. 
Giahami, 398. 
paniculata, 398. 
sepiaria, 29. , 


GANNA. 

CASSALPINEAJ, 396. 

Oaladmm, 296. 

Aigyntis, 296. 

Wightn, 296. 

Calamus, 299. 

Calandiima, 262. 
discolor, 262. 
umbellata, 262, 

Calathea, 317. 
zebnna, 317. 

Calceolaiia, 74, 276, 496. 
pinnata, 276. 

Calendula, 284. 
officinalis, 284, 
pluvinlis, 246. 

Calliandia, 406 
bievipes, 406. 
lioematoccphala, 406. 
longipes, 406. 

Poitoucensis, 406 

I Callicaipa, 479. 
cana, 479. 
lanceolaria, 479. 
pui pin ea, 479. 

Calhchioa, 281. 
platyglossa, 281. 

Calliopsis ’246, 280. 

filifoha, vai. Bunidgi, 280. 
tmctoria, 280. 

Ccillnboe, 256 

digitata, 246, 256. 

Callistemon, 290, 512. 
lineaiis, 512. 
salignus, 512. 

Calodendion, 378. 

Calonyction, 268. 
giandifloium, 268. 
muncatum, 268. 

Calophyllum, 366 
Inopliyllum, 366. 

Calotropis, 452. 
gigantea, 452. 
Hamiltomana, 452. 

Calycantiiacea?;, 388. 

Calycanthus, 388. 
flondus, 388. 

Calysaccion— 

longifolmm, 182, 

Camarea, 364. 
lucida, 364. 

Camellia, 365. 

Japonica, 365. 

Campanula, 278, 499. 
Lychmtis, 499. 

Speculum, 278. 

CampanulacSas, 278, 499. 

Canavalia— 
gladiata, 133. 

Canna, 318. 

Acini as, 318. 

Annsei, 318. 
coocinea, 103. 
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CANNA. 

Canna discolor, 318. 
edulis, 103. 
fJaccida, 319. 
giganteo, 318. 
glauca, 318. 

Indica, 318. 
mdiflora, 318. 

Roscoeana, 318. 

Schubeitn, 318. 
Warszewiezii, 318. 
zebnna, 318. 

Capparidaceae, 254, 357. 
Capparis, 357. 
horrida, 357. 
triphylla, 357. 

Caprifolia ceje, 233, 530. 
Capsicum— 
annuum, 138. 
baccatum, 138. 
fastigiatum, 138. 
fmtescens, 138. 
giossum, 138. 

Caialluma, 457. 

fimbnata, 457. 
Cardiospeimum, 256. 

Hahcacabum, 256. 

Cauca— 

Papaya, 171. 

Canssa— 

Caiandas, 222. 

Chinensis, 223. 

Carthamus, 285. 

tmctorius, 246, 285. 
Caryophyllaceje, 260, 382. 
Caryophyllus, 513. 

aromaticus, 513. 

Caryota, 299. 

sobolifera, 299. 

Cassia, 398. 
alata, 399. 
aunculata, 399. 

Australis, 399. 

Fistula, 398. 
florida, 399. 
glauca, 399. 

Javamca, 399. 

' maigmata, 399. 

Castanea— 

Chmensis, 238. 
vesca, 238. 

Castanospeimum, 396. 

Austiale, 242, 396. 

Casualina, 342. 

muiicata, 29, 342. 
Casuarinacead, 342. 
Catesbaa, 528. 

spmosa, 528. 

Cattleya, 320, 325. 

Forbesn, 325. 
labiata, 325. 

Ceprelaceae, 376. 
Celastraceas, 440. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Cdosia, 263. 

cristata, 246, 263. 

'Cema, 282. 

turbinata, 282. 

Centauiea, 284. 

Americana, 285. 

Cyanus, 284. 
moschata, 284. 
suaveolens, 284. 
Centradema, 509. 

flonbunda, 509. 
Centranthus, 279. 

maciosiphon, 246, 279. 
Centropogon, 500. 

fastuosus, 500. 

Centrosema, 393. 

Plumieri, 289, 393. 
Virgimanum, 394. 

Cerasus, 407. 

Lauro-ceiasus, 407. 
Lusitamca, 407. 
vulgaus, 212. 

Ceratoptcns, 294. 

thalicti oides, 294. 

Ceibeia, 443. 

fruticosa, 443. 

Ceicis, 403. 

Canadensis, 403. 
Siliquastrum, 403. 

Cereus, 515 

Bonplandi, 516. 
enophoius, 515. 
giandifloius, 516. 
hexagonus, 516. 
Jamaicensis, 516. 
loranthoides, 516. 
multangulans, 516. 
nycticallus, 289, 516. 
speciosissimus, 516. 
tetiagonus, 516. 
triangularis, 516. 

Cerinthe, 273. 

major, 273. 

Cestium, 450. 

auiantiacum, 450. 
fcetidissimum, 450. 
Chaenostoma, 277. 

polyanthum, 277. 
Chamauops, 299. 

Martiana, 299. 

Chenanthus, 357. 

Chem, 357. 

ClIENOI>ODIACEA3, 128. 
Clnmonanthus, 388. 

fiagians, 13, 290, 388. 
Cbiococca, 525. 
raeemosa, 525. 

Chiysanthemum, 282, 289, 
504. 

carmatum, 282. 

Smense, 504. 

Indicum, 504. 


ciantonia. 

C11R YSOIIA L A N A O E A r ., 200. 

Chrysobalamts, 

Icaco, 206. 

Chrysophyllum, 440. 

Camito, 220, 290, 440. 

Cicca— 

di.sticlia, 166. 

Cicborium—• 

Kudivia, 145. 

CinchonaceA il, 233, 520. 

Cineraria, 247, 249, 288, f>i 

Cmnainomum, 290, 888, 
Zeylameum, 388. 

Cipura, 289, 309. 

Cissus, 373. 

discolor, 289, 290, 373, 

Cistaceas, 356. 

Cistus, 356. 

ladamfei us, 356. 

Citbarexylon, 476, 
subsenatum, 476. 

Citrus, 290, 370. 
acida, 194. 

Amautium, 191, 
decumana, 192. 

Jnponica, 193. 

Limetta, 194. 

Limonum, 195, 
mediea, 195. 
vulgaus, 191, 

Cladanthus, 282. 

Arabicus, 282. 

Clarkia, 285. 
elegans, 285. 
pulchella, 286. 

Clausena, 376. 

lieptaphylla, 290, 376. 

Claytonia, 262. 

Clematis, 370. 

Cleome, 254. 
viscosa, 254. 

Cleiodendron, 47G. 
fallax, 478. 
fragians, 290, 478. 
fulgens, 477. 
bastatum, 477. 
mfmtunafcum, 478. 
Kcempfen, 477. 
nutans, 478, 
odoiatum, 478. 
phlomoides, 478. 
pyiamidale, 477 
serratum, 478. 
siphonantluis, 478. 
splendens, 289, 477. 
squnmntum, 477. 
sp. from Mauritius, 477, 
uitieadblium, 477. 

Cl ninth us, 391, 
punheus, 891. 

Clmtonia, 278. 
pulchella, 278. 
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CLITORIA. 

CHtoria, 289, 393. 
erecta, 393. 
heteropfiylla, 393. 
ternatea, 393. 

CLUSIACEiE, 180, 365. 

Cobsea, 462. 

scandens, 289, 462. 

Coccoloba, 385. 
macrophylla, 385. 
uvifeia, 205. 

Cochleana—> 

Armoracia, 117. 

Cochlospermum, 356 f 
Gossypium, 356. 

Cocos— 

nucifera, 235. 

Codiaeum, 346. 
latifoHum, 346. 
longifolium, 346. 
pictum, 346. 
variegatum, 346. 

Coelogyne, 320, 324. 
media, 324. 

- mtida, 324. 

rigida, 324. ! 

undulata, 324. 

CofTea, 521. 

Arabica, 521. 

Bengalensis, 521. 

Colebrookia, 472. 
oppositifolia, 472. 
termfolia, 472. 

Coleus, 290, 471. 

Blumei, 471. 
scutellanoides, 471. 
sp. 472. 

Collinsia, 277. 
bi color., 277. 

Collomia, 270. 
coccmea, 270, 

Colocasia, 296. 
antiquorum, 99, 
odorata, 296. 

Colvillea, 398. 
racemosa, 398. 

COMBRETACEiE, 244, 507. 

Combretum, 37, 289, 507. 
acuminatum, 507. 

Chineose, 507. 
comosum, 507. 
densiflorum, 507. 
grandiflorum, 507. 
macrophyllum, 507. 
Pmcianum, 507. 
rotundifolium, 507. 
Wightianum, 507. 

COMMELYNACEiE, 328. 

Congea, 479. 

azurea, 289, 479. 

CONVOLVULACEiE, 141, 268 
458. 

Convolvulus, 268, 459. 


CUCUMIS. 

Convolvulus pentanthes, 289, 
459. 

tricolor, 268. 

Cookia— 

punctata, 189. 

Cordia, 458. 

Sebestena, 458. 

CORDTACEiE, 458. 

CORNACETE, 532. 

(jonea, 378. 

CorylacEj®, 238 
Corylus— 

Avellana, 238. 

Cosmos, 281. 

bipmnatus, 281. 

Costus, 317. 

argyiophyllus, 317. 
speciosus, 317 | 

Crambe— 

mantima, 125. 

Crassula, 355. 
mmmta, 355. 
nitida, 355. 

CRASSULACEiE, 355. 

Ciatasgus, 408. 

Layi, 215. 

Ciescentia, 483. 
acuminata, 483. 

Cujete, 483.* 
Cresoentiaceje, 483. 

Crinum, 43, 289, 304. 
amoenum, 304. 

Asiaticum toxicarium, 305. 
augustum, 305. 
bievifolium, 304. 
canaliculatum, 304. 
defixum, 304. 
latifolium, 305. 
longifolium, 304. 
lonfolium, 304. 
scabrum, 305. 

Sumatranum, 304. 
supeibum, 305. 
Zeylanicum, 305. 

Crocus, 312. 

sativus, 312. 

Crossandra, 492. 

mfundibuliformis, 492. 
Crossostephium, 506. 

aitemisioides, 290, 506, 
Crotalana, 265. 

juncea, 246, 265. 

Croton, 290, 346. 

Ciowea, 378. 

Cryptomeria, 340. 

Japomca, 340. 
Cryptostegia, 452. 

grandinora, 37, 289, 452. 
Cucumis— 

, melo, 167. 

Momordica, 170. 
sativus, 113. 


DAPHNE. 

Cucumis utihssimus, 114. 

Cucuibita— 

Citiullus, 170. 
maxima, 115. 

Melopepo, 114. 

Cucurbit aceas, 112, 167. 

Cuphea, 266. 

puipurea, 246, 266 

Cupressus, 290, 341. 
funebns, 341. 
torulosa, 341. 
sempervirens, 341. 

Curcuma, 313. 
comosa, 314 
longa, 101. 

Roscceana, 314. 

Zedoana, 314. , 
Zerumbet, 314. 

Cyanotis, 328. 
vittata, 328. 

Cycadeacejs, 337. 

Cycas, 337. 

circmalis, 338. 
revoluta, 338. 

Cyclamen, 463. 

Cydonia, 407. 

Japomca, 407. 
vulgans, 212. 

Cymbidium, 320, 327. 
aloifolium, 327. 
giganteum, 327. 
Mastersn, 327. 

Cynara— 

Caidunculus, 145. 
Scolymus, 144. 

Cynodon—. 
dactylon, 28. 

Cypeius— 

hexastachyus, 28, 

Cypripedium, 328. 
msigne, 328. 
venustum, 328. 

Cyrtanthera, 493. 
Bholiana, 493. 

Cyitanthus, 306. 

Cyrtoceras, 455. 
reflexum, 455 

Cyrtopera, 325. 
flava, 325. 

Cytisus, 389. 


D. 

Dacrydium, 290, 342. 
elatum, 342. 
taxifolium, 342. 
Dahlia, 74, 289, 502. 

superflua, 502. 
Dalbergia, 289, 395. 

Sissoo, 290, 395. 
Daphne, 387. 

Fortuniana, 387. 

2 N 
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daphne. 

Daphne viridifloia, 387. 
Datura, 246, 267, 451. 
alba, 267. 
chloiantha, 267. 
fastuosa, 267. 
sangumea, 451. 
suaveolens, 451. 

Daucus— 

Caiota, 151. 

Davallia, 293. 

parallela, 294. 

Delphinium, 246, 257. 

Ajacis, 257. 

Consohda, 257. 
Dendrobium, 323. 

aggregatum, 320, 323. 
amcenum, 323. 
angulatum, 323. 
chrysanthum, 323. 
caeiulescens, 323. 
cupreum, 323. 
Dalhousianum, 323. 
densiflorum, 320, 323. 
fimbriatum, 323. 
foimosum, 323. 

Gibsoni, 323. 

Griffith i, 324. 
hornhile, 324. 

Jenkmsu, 324. 
multicaule, 324. 
nobile, 320. 

Paxtom, 324. 

Pierardii, 320, 324. 
Sabatiani, 324. 
scandenS, 324. 
secundum, 324. 
speciosum, 324. 
transparens, 324. 
Wallichianum, 324. 
Desmanthus, 404. 

punctatus, 404. 
Desmodium, 393. 

gyrans, 246, 393. 

Deutzia, 519. 

scabra, 519. 

Dianella, 336. 

nemorosa, 336. 

Dianthus, 260, 382. 
barbatus, 383. 
Caryophyllus, 383. 
Chmensis, 246, 260, 382. 
Heddewigi, 383. 
lacimatus, 382. 

Dicerma, 393. 

pulchellum, 393. 
Dicbptera, 494, 
spmosa, 494. 

Dictamnus, 378. 

Fraxmella, 378. 
DICTyOGENS, 108. 
Didiscus, 287. 

cseruleus, 246, 287, 


eciiinocactus. 

Dielytra, 372. 
spectabdis, 372. 

Digitalis, 499. 

Dillema, 370. 

speciosa, 185, 370. 

DlLLENIACEiB, 185, 370. 

Dioscorea— 
aiata, 108. 
atiopurpurca, 109. 
fasciculata, 109. 
globosa, 108. 

Japomca, 109. 
purpurea, 108. 
rubella, 108. 
sp. 109. 

Dioscoreaceje, 108. 

Diosma, 378. 

Diospyros— 

Kaki, 222. 

Dipladema, 289,-448. 

DiPSACEiE, 279, 500 

Dipteracanthus, 488. 
dfliatus, 488. 

Dodonsea, 363. 

Burmanniana, 363, 
dioica, 363. 

Dolichos— 

Sinensis, 134. 

Dombeya, 290, 358. 
acutangula, 358. 
cuspidata, 358. 
palmata, 358. 
tilisefolia, 358. 
viburnifolia, 358. 

Diacasna, 290, 336. 
Australis, 337. 
ferrea, 336. 
reflexa, 337. 
terminalis, 337. 

Dracocephalum, 273, 473. 
Cananense, 290, 473. 
Moldavicum, 273. 

Dnmea, 336. 
levoluta, 336. 

Drupaceas, 207, 243, 406. 

Dryandra, 387. 

Duianta, 29, 478. 

Ellisn, 479. 

Plumien, 478. 

Duno— 

zibethmus, 175. 


E. 

Ebenaceas, 222. 
Eccremocarpus, 487. 

scaber, 487. 
Echinocactus, 515. 
Ecliidne, 515. 
Kyriesu, 515 
hexasdiophorus, 515. 


EUCALYPTUS. ^ 

Ecbmocactus multiplex, 515. 
notophorus, 515- 
nlatycerus, 515. 

Williamsh, 515, 

Echites, 289, 447. 
caryophyllata, 447. 
cymosa, 447. 
lisianthflora, 447, 
pick, 290, 447. 

Echium, 273. 

Eiiretiaceas, 469. 

Eljeagnace^e , 161, 343. 

Elscagnus, 290, 343, 
conferta, 161. 
dulcis, 343. 

Emblica— 

officinalis, 166. 

ENDOGENS, 99, 153; 235, 
250, 294, 

Epacridaceas, 374. 

Epacns, 374. 

Epidendion, 320, 324. 
ciliaic, 324. 
crassifohum, 324. 

Epiphyllum, 516. 
alatum, 517. 

Hookeri, 516. 
truncatum, 517. 

Eianthemum, 493, 
bicolor, 493. 
crenulatum, 493 
eiectum, 493. 
giandifolium, 493. 
nervosum, 493. 
pulchellum, 493. 
racemosum, 493. 
strictum, 493. 

Erica, 374. 
speciosa, 375. 

Ericaceae, 374. 

Eriobotrya— 

Japonica, 214. 

Enococcus, 347. 
glaucescens, 347. 
sp. 347. 

Erysimum, 252, 

Aikansanum, 253. 
Peiofskianum, 252. 

Eiythrma, 74, 394. 

Blakei, 394. 

Cnsta Galli, 394. 
Hcndersom, 394. 
herhacca, 394. 

Indica, 394. 

Erythrochiton, 377. 
Braziliensis, 377, 

Escalloma, 519. 
micrantha, 519. 

ESC A LLONIAC E A'l, 519. 

Eschscholtzia, 249, 258, 
Californica, 258. 

Eucalyptus, 511. 
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EUCHARIDIUM. 

t 

Euchaiidium, 286. 

concilium, 286. 

Eucharis— 

Amazon ica, 289. 

Eugenia, 513. 

Michelh, 230. 

Pimenta, 513. 
lignea, 513. 

Zeylanica, 513, 

Euonymus, 440. 
garcimfolia, 440. 
vanegata, 440. 

Eupatormm, 501. 
asperum, 501. 
foeniculaceum, 501. 
odoiatum, 290, 501. 

, sp. 501. 

Euphorbia, 344. 

Bojen, 344. 

Jacquimflora, 289, 344. 
splendens, 344. 

Eupiiorbiaceas, 110, 166, 
237, 250, 343. 

Euryale, 367. 

ferox, 367. 

Euiycles, 306. 

Amboinensis, 306. 
Eustiephus, 336. 

angustifolius, 336 
Eutoca, 272. 
viscida, 272. 

Wiangeliana, 272. 

Exacum, 266. 

tetragonum, 246, 266. 
Exccecaria, 290, 345. 
EXOGENS. 

Diclinous, 110, 161, 237, 
250, 342. 

Epigynous, 143,225, 244, 
278, 499. 

Hypogynous, 116, 172, 
239, 251, 351. 
Perigynous, 130, 205, 

242, 263, 386. 

F. 

Faba— 

vulgaris, 335. 

FABACEiE, 130, 206, 242, 389. 
Feroma— 

elephantum, 190. 

Ficus— 

Canca, 162. 

Filicium, 363. 

decipiens, 290, 363. 
Flacourtia— 

cataphracta, 172. 
mermis, 173. 

Flacourtiacejs, 172, 351. 
Flemmgia, 395. 

Chappar, 395. 


GLEDITSCHIA. 

Flemmgia stiobihfera, 395. 

Fcemculum— 
officinale, 150. 

Forsythia, 450. 
vmdissima, 450. 

Fourcroya, 308. 

Cantala, 308 

Fiagrana— 
vesca, 217. 

Franciscea, 289, 290, 495. 
confeitifolia, 496 
eximia, 495. 

Hopeana, 495. 
hydrangeseformis, 496. 
latifolia, 495. 
umfiora, 495. 

Fntillaiia, 329. 

Fuchsia, 509. 

Fumariaceje, 372. 

Funkia, 331. 
subcordata, 289, 331. 


a. 

Gaillardia, 503. 

picta, 503. 

Galanthus, 301. 

nivalis, 301. 

Garcmia— 

Cowa, 181. 

Mangostana, 181. 
Gardenia, 529. 

dumetorum, 530. 
ferox, 530. 
florida, 290, 529. 

— Fortumana, 529. 
latifolia, 529. 
lucida, 529. 
radicans, 529. 

Gauia, 286. 

Lmdheimeria, 246, 286. 
Geissomeria, 491, 
auxantiaca, 491. 
GENTIANACEiE, 266, 449. 
GeRANI ACEiE , 381. 
Geranium, 13, 289, 381. 

Nepalense, 381. 

Gesnera, 480. 

Douglasii, 289, 480. 
tubiflora, 480. 
Gesneracejs, 275, 480. 
Geum, 436. 

atrosanguineum, 436. 
Gilia, 270. 

achillesefolia, 270. 
capitata, 270. 
tncolor, 270. 

Gmoiia, 438. 

Americana, 438. 
Gladiolus, 289, 311. 
Gleditschia, 403. 


H AMELIA. 

Gleditschia tiiacantha, 403. 

Globba, 313. 

spathulata, 313. 
subulata, 313. 

Glonosa, 331. 

superba, 289, 331. 

Gloxinia, 289, 482. 
maculata, 482. 

Gmdia, 387. 

^enneacephala, 387. 

Godetia, 285. 

Lmdleyana, 285. 
vmosa, 285. 

Goldfussia, 489. 
amsophylla, 490. 
coloiata, 489. 
glomeiata, 490. 
isopbylla, 490. 
lamiifolia, 490. 

Gomphocarpus, 453. 
fruticosus, 453. 

Gomphostemma, 474. 
melisssefolium, 474. 

Gompbrena, 262. 
globosa, 246, 262. 

Graminaceje, 99, 250, 294. 

Grammatopbyllum, 327. 
Fmlaysomanum, 327. 

Graptopbyllum, 492. 
hortense, 492. 
pictum, 492. 

Grevillea, 69, 387. 
robusta, 290, 387. 

Giewia— 

Asiatica, 176. 
sapida, 176. 

Gnslea, 438. 

tomentosa, 438. 

GROSSULARIA^EiE, 232, 518, 

Guilandina— 

Bonduc, 29. 

Gustavia, 520. 
augusta, 520. 

GYMNOGENS, 236, 337. 

Gypsophila, 260. 
elegans, 260. 


H. 

Habianthus, 302. 
Habiothamnus, 68, 74, 451. 

fasciculatus, 289, 451. 
Haemanthus, 305. 
multiflorus, 305. 
virescens, 306. 
Hsematoxylon, 396. 

Campecbianum, 396. 
Hakea, 387. 
Haloragace.®, 244. 
Hamelia, 526 
patens, 526. 

2 n 2 
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Hamelia spheoiocai pa, 520. 
Hamiltoma, 290, 520. 
azuiea, 526. 
suaveolens, 520. 
Hedera, 532 
Helix, 532. 

Hedychium, 290, 315. 
angustifoil um, 316. 

chi ysoleucum, 315. 
coronaiium, 315. 
flavuxn, 315. 

Hedysaium, 266. 

coionarium, 266. 
Heiima, 438. 

myrtifolia, 438. 
Helianthus, 281 
animus, 281. 
tuberosus, 143. 
Helichiysnm, 283. 
Heliconia, 312. 

buccmata, 312. 
Helicteies, 357 
Isora, 357. 

Heliophila, 253 
aiabioides, 253. 
Heliotropmm, 290, 469. 
Peruvianum, 469 
Voltaueanum, 469. 
Hemeiocalhs, 331. 

fulva, 331. 

Hemionitis, 292. 

cordifolia, 292. 
Henfreya, 488. 

scandens, 289, 488. 
Hepatica, 371. 
Hexacentris, 488. 

coccmea, 289, 488. 
Hibiscus, 256, 360. 
Afiicanus, 256. 
calisuieus, 256. 
collmus, 360. 
giganteus, 246, 256. 
Jenoldianus, 362. 
heteiophyllus, 361. 
Pampas, 360. 
lilufloius, 361. 
Lindleyi, 246, 256. 
mutabilis, 360. 

Rosa Sinensis, 361. 
Sabdanffa, 175. 
Synacus, 361. 
toituosus, 360. 
Hippeastium, 289, 303. 
ambiguum, 303. 
equestie majus, 303. 
fulgidum, 303. 
Johnsom, 303. 
reticulatum, 303. 
stylosum, 303. 
Hiptage, 364. 

Madablota, 289, 364. 
Holmskioldia, 474. 


IPO MCE A. 

ITolmskioldia coccmea, 474. 
Ilolostcmma, 452. 

Iiheedii, 452. 

Hovema-— 
dulcis, 219. 

Hoya, 289, 290, 455. 
carnosa, 456. 
conacea, 457. 
longifoha, 457. 
maciophylla, 456. 
mollis, 456. 
oibiculata, 457. 

Potsu, 450. 
Simmondsii, 45G. 
vmdifloia, 457. 
Hunnemannia, 258. 

fnmansefolia, 258 
Hyacinthus, 334. 

Onentalis, 334. 
Hydrangea, 289, 437. 
Japomca, 438. 

-vanegata, 438. 

utabilis, 437. 
HYDRANGEACEiE, 437. 

II YDROPIIYLLACEiE, 271 
Hymenocallis, 307. 

speciosa, 307 
Hyoscyamns, 268. 

mgei, 268. 
Hyperanthera— 

Monnga, 116. 
Hypericace^e, 36G. 
Ilypeiicum, 366. 
Chinense, 360. 
pallens, 366. 


I. 

Ibens, 246, 252. 
odorata, 252. 
nmbellata, 252. 

Ilex, 441. 

Aquifolium, 441 
Paiaguayensis, 441. 
Impatiens, 259. 

Balsamma, 259. 
Impel ata— 

cylmdnca, 28. 
Indigofeia, 390. 

atiopuipurea, 390. 
dccoia, 390. 
violacea, 390. 

Inga, 69. 

haamatoxylon, 406, 
Inocarpus— 
edulis, 242. 

Ipomcoa, 268, 289, 459. 
dasyspeima, 459. 
hcifolia, 459. 
hedeiacea, 269. 
Jalapi, 459 


J ACQU1NIA. 

Ipomcea mnnorhiza, 459. 

Pcs capiie, 459 
polyanthcs, 459. 
purpuica, 269. 
iubro-(vcrul<*a, 36, 216, 

268. 

scmpeiflmons, 459 
tubeiosa, 459. 
tynanthina, 460. 
vitifoha, 459. 

Ipomopsis, 271, 461, 
elegans, 271, 461, 
Iridaceai, 309. 

Ins, 289, 309. 

Chinensis, 309. 

Nepalensis, 309. 

Persica, 310, 

Susiana, 309. 

Xiphioidcs, 310. 

Xipluum, 310. 

Ismene, 307. 

calatlnna, 307. 

Itea, 519 

Virginica, 519 
Ixia, 289, 311. 
j llexuosa, 311. 

Helleni, 311. 

Tncbonema, 311. 
vmddloia, 311. 

Ixora, 69, 290, 521. 
alba, 522. 
acuminata, 522. 
baibata, 522, 

Baudhuoa, 522. 
bracluata, 522. 
coccmea, 522. 
crocea, 523. 
cuneifolia, 523. 
fulgens, 523. 
giandiflora, 523. 
giandifolia, 523. 
hydrangesefbrmis, 523. 
mcamata, 523. 

Javamca, 524. 
sp. ex Java, 523. 
lancoolana, 524. 
longdloi.t, 524. 
opaca, 524. 
jmvifloia, 52 L 
Kagoosula, 521. 
losea, 525. 
stnda, 525. 
undulata, 525. 
villosa, 525. 
sp. 525. 


«T* 

Jacquima, 464. 
amantiaca, 465, 
ruseifolia, 464, 
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JAMBOSA. 

Jambosa, 513. 
alba, 231. 
aquaa, 231. 

Malaccensis, 231, 513. 
vulgar is, 230. 

Jasminaceao, 465. 

Jusmmum, 289, 290, 465. 
augustifolium, 465. 
appio.\imatum, 465. 
aiborescens, 465. 
aunculatum, 460, 
Azoiieum, 466. 
candidum, 466. 
caudalum, 466. 
chrysanthemum, 466. 
coaiclatum, 466. 
ftuiicnns, 466. 
gnmdifioium, 466. 
heteiophylhon, 467. 
lauufoluun, 467. 
bg until folium, 467. 
nudifloium, 467. 
officinale, 467. 
pubescens, 468. 

Samliac, 468. 
scandcns, 468. 
simphcifohum, 468. 
syimgaefolium, 469 
timeive, 469. 
sp. 469. 

Jatiopha, 345. 

mtogcniima, 345. 
multifida, 345. 
pandmoefolia, 289, 345. 

Jonesia, 401. 

Asoca, 77, 401. 

Juglans— 
icgia, 239. 

Jumpeius, 290, 340. 
ceinua, 340. 

Olunensis, 340. 
communis, 340. 
dtmoipha, 340. 

Jussiaea, 509 
villosa, 509. 

Justieia, 494. 

Betoniea, 494. 
calycotncha, 494. 
carnea, 494. 
coccinca, 494. 

Gendai ussa, 494. 


K. 

Kaempfeua, 314. 
Galanga, 315. 
lotunda, 314. 
sp. 315. 
Kalanchoe, 355. 

hctcuophylla, 355. 
laemiata, 355. 


LEMON! A. 

Kalanchoe vanans, 355. 
Kalmia, 375 
Kaulfussia, 285. 

amelloides, 285. 
Kennedya, 394. 

Kema, 436. 

Japonica, 436. 
Kigelia, 483, 
pmnata, 483. 
Klugia, 275. 

Soiomana, 275. 
Kolieuteiia, 303. 

pamculata, 363. 
Komga, 252. 
mautima, 252. 


L. 

Lahlah—■ 

cultratum, 134. 
vulgaie, 134 
Lachcnaha, 335. 

Lactuca— 
saliva, 147. 

Lafoensia, 439. 

Vandelliana, 439. 
Lagenana— 
vulgaris, 113. 
Lageistionua, 439. 
clegans, 439. 

Indica, 439. 

Regime, 439. 

Lam iaceas, 273, 470, 
Lansmm— 

domesticum, 19G. 
Lantana, 290, 476. 
aenleata, 476. 
mvea, 47 G. 
Selloviana, 476. 
tnlolia, 476. 

Larmzabuaoi’LE, 348. 
j Lasthcnu, 282. 
glahiata, 282. 
Lastuea, 293. 

cochlcata, 293. 
Lathyrus, 265, 392. 
latifolius, 392. 
Magellanicus, 260, 
odoiatus, 2G5. 
Tingitanus, 266. 
Lauraceai, 205, 388. 
Laui us, 388. 

nobihs, 388. 
Lavandula, 290, 472. 

Spica, 472. 

Lawsoma, 439. 

alba, 29, 290, 439. 
LeCYTIIIDAOEJE, 245. 
Leea, 373. 
j sanguinea, 373. 
j Lemoma, 377, 


LUVUNGA. 

Lemoma spectahihs, 289, 290, 
377. 

Lepidium— 
sativum, 118. 

Leptodeimis, 526. 

lanceolata, 526. 

Leptosiphon, 271. 

densillorus, 271. 

Leucojum, 301. 

sestivum, 301. 

Ltliaceaq, 104, 329. 

Lilium, 330 

longilolium, 289, 330 
Wallichianum, 330. 
Limnanthes, 235. 

Douglasn, 255. 

Linages, 259, 379. 

Lin.uia, 246, 276. 

Lilium, 259, 379. 

giandilloium, 246, 259. 
tetiagynum, 379. 
tngynum, 379. 

Littaca, 308. 

gemimflora, 308. 

Livistona, 299. 

Mauntiaua, 299. 

Loasa, 286. 

auiantiaca, 286. 
mfcula, 286. 

Loasacete, 286. 

Lobelia, 75, 278, 500. 
ladicans, 500. 
lamosa, 246,278. 
speciosa, 278. 
Lobeliacea-], 278, 500. 
Loniceia, 289, 290, 533. 
diveisifolia, 531. 

Japonica, 531. 
Lescheiuultn, 531. 
macrantha, 531. 

Pei iclymenum, 531. 
sempervn ens, 531. 

Lopraa, 286. 

coionata, 286. 
Lophospeimum, 497. 

scandcns, 289, 497. 

Lotus, 389. 

Jaeobams, 389. 

Lourea, 392. 

Vespeitilioms, 290, 392. 
Lucuma— 

mammosa, 220. 

Lulla— 

acutangula, 112. 

Lupinus, 246, 264, 389. 
Ilartwegi, 265. 
hirsutus, 264. 
liybndus, 265. 
luteus, 264, 

Menziesi, 264. 
i pilosus, 264, 
j Luvunga, 376. 
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LUVONOA. 

Luvunga scandals, 370. 

LvOOPODXACM, ‘290. 

Lycopodmm, 291.* 
cmsmm, 291. 

Lycons, 303. 
auiea, 303. 
ladiata, 303. 

Lygodium, 294. 
seandens, 294. 

LyTIIRACEAjJ, 200. 

M. 

Madia, 282. 
elegans, 282. 

Ma&a, 404. 

lacemento&a, 464. 

Magnolia, 309. 

fuscata, 290, 309* 
grandiflora, 309. 
pteiocaipn, 309 
pumila, 289. 

Maonomaoimb, 308. 

Mahoiua— 
pumata, 373. 

Malcomia, 2 f#2. 

mantima, 246, 252. 

Midope, 255. 
tnfkia, 255. 

Malpighu, 304. 
cocci f era, 364. 
glabia, 180, 304. 
mens, 180, 304. 

MAU’ianiAOE*®, 180, 364. 

Malvaceae, 126, 175, 255, 
359. 

Malvaviscus, 362. 
arboreus, 362. 

Manmiea—- 

Amoncana, 180. 

Mammdlatla, 514. 
longimarama, 515 
pusilla, 515. 
tenuis, 515. 

Mandevilla, 448. 
suaveolens, 448. 

Mancfctui, 528. 

coidilblia, 289, 528 

M.uigifeia— 

Indica, 196. 

Miimhof— 

utilissima, 110. 

Miimuta— 

arundmaeca, lot, 

Mauantacea:, 101,317. 

Murica, 309. 
humilw, 309, 

Northiana, 309. 
phcata, 309, 

Mart,yma, 274. 

diandra, 216, 274. 
hngrans, 274. 
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MOIU NGACKA!. 

Maityma lutea, 274. 

Mattluola, 251. 
annua, 251 

Maiuaudya, 289, 196. 

Baiclayann, 496. 

Medmilla, 510. 

vagans, 510, 

Melaleuca, 511. 

(Jajoputi, 511. 

Melastoma, 510. 

Malabathncum, 510. 
sanguineum, 510. 
Melastomacetk, 509. 

Meha, 377. 

semper virens, 377. 
Mkmaoeao, 196, 377. 
Melocaotus, 514. 

erectus, 514. 

Molodmus, 442. 

monogynu.s, 289, 442 
Memocylon, 511. 
capitellatum, 511. 
tmctoumn, 511. 

Mentha, 472 

amiculaua, 472. 
pipcnta, 142 
vhidis, 141. 

Memndia— 

Bongalensis, 142. 

MKSKMVACE7E, 263, 386, 
Mesembr) anthem um, 203, 386. 
coidi folium, 387. 
tucolor, 263. 

Mesua, 365, 

feirea, 290, 305. 

Meyema, 488. 
erecta, 488, 

Hawtayncana, 289, 488. 
Mieheha, 369. 

Champaca, 29o, 309. 
Miciomelum, 376. 

mtegerrimum, 290, 376. 
Millingtoma, 485. 

hortensis, 27, 485. 

Mimosa, 404. 

bievipenna, 290, 401. 
pudica, 404. 

.sensitiva, 401 
Mimusr.ii, 401. 

Mimulus, 74, 216, 249, 277. 

S}H‘cio.suH, 277. 

Mnmusops, 4H„ 

Klcngi, 290, 441. 

Kmikl, 221. 

Mirabdis, 386. 

Jalapa, 386* 
longdima, 386 
Mmuoidicn— 

Charantia, var, muiicata, J 

112 . j 

MunAOF.r, 161. 

Moiunoaoea;, 116 j 


NEPUELIUM 

Morus— 

Indica, 161. 
multicauljs, 161. 
nigia, 161. 
Mucuun— 
mvea, 133. 

Miuraya, 375. 

exotica, 290, 375, 
Sumatiana, 376. 
Mtuucuja, 35 L 
ocolhita, 289, 354. 
Musa, 156, 

Aiakanensis, 160. 
(Ihincnsis, 159. 
mbia, 159. 
sapientum, 158, 
Mohacea-i, 150, 312. 
Muscan, 334. 

boiiyoides, 334, 
Mussamda, 530. 
cm ymbosa, 530. 
frondosa, 530. 
maciophylla, 530, 
Myosotis, 273. 

palustns, 27.1. 
Myksinaok/t., 461 
Myrtacim:, 225. 
Myitus, 512. 

communis, 290, 512. 
toinentosa, 229, 512. 


N. 

Nandma— 

domcstica, 13, 290, 37 
Kapoleona, 509. 

imperial is, 509 
Narcissus, 307. 

Jompulla, 307. 
Tazetta, 308. 

Nardostxu hys, 500. 

Jatamansi, 500. 
Nastmtium— 
oflicinalc, 117. 
Nklumuiacka;, 368, 
Ndumbium, 368, 
lufcuin, 3.68. 
spcnoNum, 239, 368. 

Ncmcsia, 276. 

florilamda, 276 
Xcmoplula, 55, 247, 249, 
atomana, 271. 
discoidalis, 271. 
msignis, 2 16, 271. 
maculata, 271, 
Xuu.N'niA(‘tM„ 2.47* 
Nepenthes, 290, 347. 

distdlafm ia, 317". 
Ncjiheliuin—- 

lappaccmn, 17 9. 

Lain, 17 7, 
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Nepholium Longanum, 179. 

Nenne, 304, 

Safmensis, 304. 

Nenum, 44G. 

odoium, 290, 44G. 

Nieandia, 2GB. 

phy&aloidcs, 24G, 268. 

Nicotiana, 24G, 2G7, 
Tabacum, 267. 

Nigella, 257, 

Hispamca, 257. 

Nolaim, 55, 272. 
atiiphcifolm, 272. 
paradoxa, 272. 
prostrata, 273. 

Nolanaceas, 272. 

Nothoehkrna, 292. 
piloselloides, 292. 

Nyctaginacka*:, 2G2, 385. 

Nyctanthes, 4(59“. 

Aiboi tiistis, 290, 4G9. 

Nymphira, 368. 
cairuka, 3G8. 
edulis, 308. 
pubeseens, 3G8. 
rubia, 368. 
stellata, 3G8. 
vei si color, 3G8. 

Nympileace.e, 239, 3GG. 


O. 

Ocimum, 290, 470. 
Basihoum, 471. 
sanctum, 471. 

Oenothera, 285, 509. 
bistoita, 285. 
Drummondi, 509. 
letiaptoia, 285. 

Oka, 449. 

Caponsis, 450. 

Kuiopa*a, 221. 
fiagiuns, 289, 290,449. 
giata, 449. 
myrtifbba, 449. 
Olkach.e, 224, 449. 
Onagiuok/e, 285, 509. 
Oncidmm, 327. 
ikxuosum, 327. 
lundum, 327. 
Onyohium, 290. 

lucidum, 293, 

( >phn)pogun, 337. 
Japomcum, 337, 

< >pluovyIon, 443. 

MTprnf mmn, 443. 
npuntia, 518. 
vulgans* 232, 

< 0a*nn»,u’!,.E, 103, 319. 

< hi'i.uium » 

vulgar*, 113 


PASSIFLORA. 

Ormthogalum, 334. 
caudafcum, 334. 

Orontiaceab, 329. 

Orihosiphon, 471. 
mcuivus, 471. 
stammeus, 471. 

Osbeclua, 510. 

OXALXDACEiE, 203, 259, 379 

Oxalis, 289, 379. 
bipunctata, 381. 

Bowei, 380. 
cemua, 381. 
cupiea, 381. 

Deppei, 380. 
lanata, 381. 
xosacea, 380. 
rosea, 259. 
tetiaphylla, 380. 
variabilis, 380 
vcisicoloi, 380. 

Oxyanthus, 530. 
lnrsutus, 530. 

Oxystelma, 452. 
csculentum, 452. 


P. 


Psederia, 526. 

foetida, 289, 526. 

Paeoma, 371. 

Palmace2E, 153, 235, 297 

Panax, 290, 532. 
cochleatura, 532. 
fruticosum, 532. 

Pancratium, 289, 306. 
fiagians, 300. 
mantimum, 306. 
Zeylamcum, 306. 

PANDANACEiE, 297. 

Pandanus, 297, 

odoiatissimus, 290, 297. 

Papavei, 258. 

Kha'as, 258. 
sommferum, 258. 

PAPAVERACEiE, 257. 

Papayaceas, 171. 

PAPILIONACEOUS!, 264, 389. 

Pardarithus, 310, 

Ohmensis, 310. 

Pantium, 362. 
tihaceum, 362. 

Parkmsoma, 390. 
acukata, 29, 396. 

Parsonsia, 445, 

eorymbosa, 280, 445. 

PassBlora, 69, 173, 289, 351. 
adiautifoha, 352. 
Buonapai teana, 352. 
Ohmensis, 352. 
can idea, 352, 
csci uko-racemosu, 352. 
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PETUNIA. 

Passiflora edulis, 173, 352. 
foetida, 352. 
lioloseucea, 352. 
incamata, 173, 352. 
kermesma, 352. 
launfolia, 173, 353. 
Loudoni, 353. 
lunata, 353. 
maliformis, 173, 353. 
Middktoniana, 353. 
minima, 353. 
pnneeps, 353. 
punctata, 353. 
quadrangularis, 173, 353. 
racemosa, 353. 
rotundifolia, 353. 
senatifolia, 354. 

PASSIFLORACE2E, 173, 351. 

Pastmaca— 
sativa, 151. 

Pavetta, 521, 

diveisifolia, 290, 521. 
Indica, 521. 

Richardiana, 521. 
tomentosa, 521. 

Pedaltaceac, 2*74. 

Pcdilanthus, 343. 
tithymaloides, 343. 

Pelargonium, 381. 
lateiipes, 381. 
zonale, 381. 

Pentahnon, 447. 

subeiectum, 289, 447. 

Pentapetes— 

phcemcea, 246, 254. 

Pentas, 527. 

camea, 289, 527. 

Pentstemon, 497. 
angustifolius, 497. 
atiosangumeus, 497. 
peifohatus, 497, 

Pereskia, 518. 

acukata, 232, 518. 

Bleo, 518. . 

Pergulana, 454. 

odoiatissima, 289,290,454 

Peiilla, 273. 

Nankmensis, 273. 

Perish opbe, 494. 
speciosa, 494. 
tmetona, 494, 

Persea— 

giatis&mia, 205. 

Petahdmm, 489, 
bignonuiceum, 489. 

Petal, 479. 
eiecta, 479. 

Stapelia, 289, 479. 

Petroselumm— 
s«itivum, 150. 

Petunia, 246, 267. 
nyctagunfloia, 267. 
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PETUNIA. 

Petunia phoenicea, 267. 

Phaccha, 272. 

tanacctifolia, 272. 

Phams, 325. 

maeulatus, 325. 
Walhchii, 325. 

Phalscnopsis, 326. 
amabihs, 326. 

Phaibitis, 269, 460 
Lean, 37, 460. 
limbata, 269. 

Nil, 270. 

Phaseolus— 
lunatus, 187. 
multifloras, 136. 
vulgans, 136. 

PllILADELTHIACEAS, 519. 

Philadelphia, 519. 
coronaniis, 519. 

Phlogacanthus, 492. 
thyisiflorus, 492. 

Phlomis, 473. 
lecmmns, 473. 

Phlox, 246, 270, 461. 
decussata, 461. 
Piummondi, 270. 

Phccmx— 

dactylifeia, 153. 
sylvestns, 154. 

Pholidota, 324. 
articulata, 324. 
imbiieata, 324. 

Photiuni, 407. 
dubia, 290, 407. 

Phi ymum, 317. 
dichotomum, 317. 

Physalis— 

Peruviana, 224. 

Pieraidia— 
sapida, 179. 

Pimenta-— 

vulgaris, 290. 

PlNACEAS, 338, 

Pmus, 838. 

longifolia, 338. 

Piboma, 385. 

moimdifoha, 290, 385. 

Pistacia— 
vera, 240. 

Pis um— 

sativum, 130. 

Pitcairnia, 300. 

Allensteini, 301. 
bromeliaefolia, 300. 
fruticosa, 301. 
mtegrifoha, 301. 
latifolia, 301. 

Oliersii, 300. 
punicea, 300. 

PlTrOSPORACEA',, 374. 

Pittosporum, 290, 374. 
Tobira, 374, 


POT U OS, 

Pittosporum vanogatum, 374. 
veiticilktum, 374. 

Platystemon, 258. 

Californicum, 258. 

Plectiunthus, 471. 

aromaticus, 290, 471. 

Pleioma, 510. 
trmervia, 510. 

Plumuaginacea:, 462. 

Plumbago, 402. 

Capensis, 462. 

Larpentae, 463. 
rosea, 463. 

Zeyknica, 463. 

Plumiena, 445. 

acuminata, 290, 445. j 
alba, 445. 

Podocarpus, 290, 342. 

Chinensis, 342. 
clongatus, 342. 

Pogostemon, 472. 

Patchouli, 290, 472. 

Poiucmua, 397. 
data, 397 
Gilhosii, 397. 
pulchcmma, 397. 
regia, 397. 

Pomsettia, 344. 
albida, 344. 
pulchei nma, 344, 

Poiviea, 507. 

coccmea, 289, 507. 
Roxburghu, 507. 

POLEMONIACEAS, 270, 461. 

Pohanthes, 331. 

tuberosa, 290, 331. 

POLY( PALACE AS, 362. 

POLYCiONAOEAS, 126, 205, 
384. 

Polygonum, 384. 

adenophyllum, 384. 

POLYPODIACEiE, 291. 

Polypodium, 292. 
glabrum, 292. 
lanceolatum, 292, 
prohferum, 292. 
quercifohum, 292. 

POMACEAl, 212, 407. 

Porana, 458. 

paniculate, 289, 458. 

Portlands, 527. 

giandiflora, 290, 527. 

Portulaca, 246, 249, 261, 384 
mendmna, 384. 

Thdlusom, 261. 

PORTUUACACEAl, 261,384. 

Portukcana, 384. 

A Ira, 384. 

Potentiik, 436. 

Potboy 329, 
argyrea, 329. 
scandou.% 329. 


RENANT1IERA. 

Primula, 463. 

Auricula, 463. 
Polyanthus, 463. 
veils, 463, 
vulgaris, 403. 
Primulaukai, 463. 

Protea, 387. 

PROTEACEAfi, 387. 
Primus— 

Armcniacn, 210. 
Bokharensis, 211* 
domestica, 211. 
Psidmm— 

Cattleianum, 227. 
Chmensc, 227. 
Guajava, 226. 
Gumiense, 228. 
polycarpon, 229. 
pumilum, 228. 
sp, 229. 

Psophocarpus—- 

tetiagonolobus, 135. 
Psoralen, 390. 

Psydnotia, 521, 
undata, 290, 521. 
Ptens, 293, 

amplectens, 293. 
Cietica, 293. 
Pterospemumi, 290, 859. 

kncocefolium, 359. 
Pumca, 512. 

Granatum, 225, 512, 
nana, 512. 

Pyrus— 

communis, 214. 
Malus, 212. 


a 

Quamodit, 36, 269. 
phomiccum, 209. 
vulgare, 246, 269, 
Quassia, 378. 

amara, 378. 
Quisquahs, 508. 
Indiea, 289, 508. 


R, 

Ranunculauea;, 256, 370, 
Ranunculus, 371. 

Asiaticus, 373. 

Raphmms— 
sativus, 125. 

Rauwolfia, 443. 

canesceus, 443. 

Ravenala, 012. 

MadacaseamiMs, 312. 
Reinwaidtia, 379. 
Ueuanthora, 320, 326, 
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RENANTIIERA. 

Renanthcra coccmea, 326. 
Reseda, 253. 

oiferata, 246, 253. 
ReSEDACKJK, 253. 
IillAMNACMiE, 218. 
Rhaphiolepis, 407. 

Irnlica, 407. 

Rhaphistomma, 454. 

puicholium, 454. 

Rheum, 126. 

Ehipsahs, 517. 

wihcommdes, 517. 
Uhodauthe, 282, 

Manglesii, 246, 282. 
Rhododendron, 375. 
Rhodcstoma, 528. 

gai demoides, 528, 
Rhynoospmnum, 447. 

jasrmnoidcs, 289, 290, 447. 
Kibes, 518. 

Orossularia, 233, 
nigrum, 232. 
rubmm, 232, 518. 
Richnrdtn, 296, 

Kthiopica, 289, 296. 
Rieinus, 346, 

communis, 346. 

Itivea, 460. 

Bona nox, 289, 460. 
Kondeletui, 527. 

ptmirea, 289, 527. 

Rosa, 290, 408, 
alba, 416. 

Banksuc, 418. 

Blami, 416. 

Brunonii, 417. 

Camna Borbonica, 422. 
cent i folia, 415. 

Ohmensis, 423. 

Gall tea, 416, 
gjgantea, 4 19. 

Indica, 423, 
involueraU, 419, 
I.awrcnceana, 424. 
lutea, 417. 

Lyellii, 418, 
micmphylla, 418. 
moselmta, 428. 
multi Bom, 419. 
nitida, 427* 
octal ata, 426. 

Rhoolina, 422. 
proeumbens, 419. 
rubiginosa, 417. 
semperflorens, 428. 
sempervirens, 417. 
spinoniBsitno, 419, 
sulphurea, 427. 
ternata, 418. 

Rob AC EVE, 215, 408, 
Rottpelha, 448. 
grata, 289, 448. 


SCABIOSA. 

Rubus, 436. 

albescens, 216. 
Idaeus, 215. 
rosoefolms, 216, 436. 

Rudbeckia, 503. 
triloba, 503. 

Ruellia, 69, 489. 

maculata, 290, 489. 

Russelia, 498. 
floabunda, 498. 
juncea, 38, 498. 

Ituta, 290, 378. 
angusti folia, 378. 
giaveolens, 378. 

Rutaceas, 377. 


S. 

Snooharum— 

spontaneum, 28. 

Suecolabium, 320, 326. 
appendieulatura, 326. 
guttatum, 326. 
imcranthum, 326. 
mmiatum, 326. 
papillosinn, 326. 
relusum, 826. 

Salicaoeao, 342. 

Salisburia, 341. 

adi anti folia, 236, 341. 

Salix, 342 

Ikbylonica, 342. 

Salpiglossis, 246, 247, 275. 
sinuata, 275, 

Salvia, 74, 273, 473. 
angustifoha, 473. 
coceinoa, 473. 
officinalis, 142. 
patens, 473. 
splendens, 74, 289, 473, 

Sambucus—• 
nigra, 233. 

Sansoviem, 332. 

Oapensis, 332, 

Guineensis, 332. 

Santa laceas, 533. 

Santalum, 533. 
album, 533. 

Sapindaceas, 176, 256, 363. 

Saponaria, 260, 384. 

Oalabrica, 260, 
officinalis, 384. 

Sapotaceas, 220, 440, 

Saxifraga, 437. 
sarmentosa, 487. 
sp., 437. 

Saxifragace/k, 437. 

Scabiosa, 279, 500. 

; alropurpurca, 279, 


SPILANTIIES. 

Schauera— 

elongata, 494. 

Schizanthus, 276. 

Schizopetalon, 253. 

Walken, 253. 

Scilla, 334, 

Scorzonera— 

Ilispamca, 146. 

Sc ROPHULA RI ACE AS, 275, 494. 

Secundaca, 289, 362. 

Biownei, 363. 
scandens, 363. 
virgata, 362, 

Senccio, 283. 
elegans, 283. 

Serissa, 520. 
fcetida, 520. 

Sesamum, 274. 

Indicura, 246, 274. 

Sideroxylon, 440. 
merme, 440. 

Silene, 260. 

Armeria, 260. 
pseudo-atocion, 260 

SlMAJlURACBAS, 378. 

Smapis— 
alba, 124. 

So LAN AO E A3, 138, 224, 267, 
450. 

Solandia, 451. 
giandifloia, 451. 
oppositifolia, 451. 

Solanum, 451. 

argenteum, 289, 451. 
cormceum, 451. 
Lycopersicum, 140. 
macranthum, 451. 
Melongena, 140. 
tuberosum, 139. 

Solida.go, 502. 

Canadensis, 502. 

Sollya, 374. 

lietei ophylla, 374. 

Sopbora, 395. 
tomentosa, 395. 
violacea, 395. 

Southwellia— 

Balanghas, 239, 

Spaiaxis, 311, 

grandi flora, 311. 
lineata, 311. 
tricolor, 311. 

Sparteum, 389. 
junoeum, 389. 

Spathodea, 485. 
serrulata, 485. 
uncmata, 289, 485. 

Spathoglottis, 325. 

Fortum, 325. 

Sphenogyne, 281. 

.spenosa, 281. 

I Spilauthes, 281. 
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SPILANTHES, 

Spilanthes oleracea, 246, 281. 

Spmacea— 

oleracea, 128. 

Spiraea, 436. 

corymbosa, 437. 
nutans, 437. 

Spondias—- 
dulcis, 202. 
mangdeia, 203, 

Spielcelia, 302. 

Dalhousiea, 302. 
formosissima, 302. 

Stachytarpheta, 475. 
Jamaicensis, 475. 
mutabilis, 475* 

Orubica, 476. 

Stapeha, 457. 

Stephanophysum, 489. 

Baken, 489. 
sp. 489. 

Stephanotis, 68, 454. 
flonbunda, 289, 454. 

Sterculia, 357. 
coccmea, 357. 

SteeculiaCE^bj, 174,239,357, 

Stipa, 250. 
pennata, 250. 

Strelitzia, 312. 
angustifolia, 312. 

Strobilanthcs, 489. 
aunculata, 489. 

Sabimana, 489. 
scabra, 489. 
sessilis, 489. 
tomentosa, 489. 

Stylocoryne, 528. 

Weberi, 290, 528. 

Sutherlandia, 392. 
frutescens, 392. 

Swainsoma, 392. 
galegifoha, 392. 

Swietema, 376. 

Mahagoni, 376. 

Synnga, 450. 
vulgar is, 450. 

Syzygmm— 

Jambolanum, 230. 


T. 

Tabemsemontana, 443 
amygdalifolia, 444 
coionana, 443, 
densifloia, 444. 
dichotoma, 444. 
recurva, 444. 
Wallicbiana, 444. 

Tacsoma, 354. 

mollissima, 174, 354. 
pmnatistipula, 354. 


TRIBULUS. 

Tagetes, 246, 281. 
crecta, 281. 
patula, 281. 

Talauma, 368. 
pumila, 290, 368. 

TAMARICACEiE, 355, 

Tamarindus— 

Indica, 200* 

Tamarix, 355 
dioica, 355. 

Gallica, 355, 

TAXACE2B, 236, 341. 

Taxus, 341, 

Teooma, 289, 486. 
apiifolia, 486. 
grandiflora, 486. 
jasminoides, 486. 
radicans, 486. 
stans, 486. 
velutma, 486. 

Tephrosia, 391. 

Candida, 391. 

Teiminaha— 

Catappa, 244. 

TERNSTROMIACEiE, 365. 

Tetianema, 65, 497. 
Mexicana, 289, 497. 

THALLOGENS, 98. 

Thea, 365. 

Chmensis, 365. 

Thevetia, 443. 
nereifolia, 443. 

Thibaudia, 520. 
setigera, 520. 

Thuja, 290, 340. 

Orientals, 340. 

Thunbeigia, 275, 289, 487. 
alata, 275. 
fragrans, 487. 
grandiflora, 487. 
launfolia, 487. 

THYMELACE2E, 242, 387. 

Thymus— 

Serpyllum, 143, 

Tigridia, 310. 

Pavoma, 310. 

TlLIACEiE, 176. 

Tolpis, 285. 
barbata, 285. 

Torenia, 289, 498. 

Asiatica, 498. 
sp. 498 

Tiadescantia, 328. 
discolor, 328. 
zebrina, 329. 

Tragopogon— 
poinfohus, 146. 

Trapa— 

b'icoims, 244. 

Tribulus, 379. 
cistoidos, 370. 
lanuginosus, 379. 


VERBENA. 

Trichosantbes anguina, 116. 
diceea, 116. 

Tnpbasia*— 

Infohata, 189. 

TitOMOBAOEiE, 254, 359, 

Tropucolum, 246, 254, 359. 
majus, 254, 
peiogrmum, 255, 

Tuhpa, 329. 

Tupistra, 337. 
maculata, 337. 

Tumera, 356. 
trionifloia, 350, 
ulmifolia, 356. 

TURNERACEiE, 356. 

Tweedia, 454. 
cserulea, 454. 


IT. 

Urania, 312. 
speciosa, 312. 

Uraria, 392. 

macrostacbya, 392. 
picta, 392. 

Uiena, 360. 
lobata, 360. 

U-tr., 290, 343. 
r ulchella, 343. 
salicifolia, 343. 

Urticaceas, 343. 


V, 

Vaccinia cea?, 520. 

Valerianaceac, 279, 500. 

Vallota, 303. 
purpmea, 303. 

Vanda, 325. 
gigantea, 325, 

Jenkmsn, 326. 
Roxburghn, 326. 
teres, 326. 

Vangueria— 
edulis, 233. 

Vanilla, 327. 
albida, 327. 
aromatica, 103, 327, 
giandiflora, 327, 
ovahfoha, 327, 
plamfolia, 103, 327, 

Vemdium, 284. 

calendulaceum, 284. 

Verbaseum, 276. 

Verbena, 68, 75, 274, 289, 
474, 

Bonarienws, 475, 
chamaflrifoha, 475, 
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VEUBENA. 

\%bena Meltndrcs, 475. 
venosa, 475. 

Vrukenackjr, 274, 474. 

Viburnum, 551. 
dilatatum, 531. 
rnaci ocephalum, 531. 

Victoria, 357. 
regia, 307. 

Vinca, 444. 
alba, 444. 
majoi, 445. 
rosea, 444. 

Viola, 251, 354. 
cucullata, 354. 
odoiata, 354. 
pnmuladbha, 354. 
sevens, 355. 
tucoloi, 251, 355. 

VlOLAOE/E, 251, 354. 

Virgilia, 390. 
aurea, 390. 

Capensw, 390. 

Viscam, 201. 
oeulata, 201, 
rosa-rudi, 201. 

Vita C e/e, 180, 373. 

Vitex, 290. 

Vitus— 

vmifeia, 180. 


XYLOPIIYLLA. 


W. 

Weigela, 530. 
rosea, 530. 

Wendlandia, 527. 
exserta, 527. 
pamculata, 527. 

Wlntfieldia, 491. 
latentia, 491. 

Wlntlavia, 272, 

granddlora* 246, 272. 

Wistana, 289, 391. 
Sinensis, 391. 

Wrightia, 446. 

antidysentei ica, 446. 
coccinea, 446. 


X. 

Xanthochymus— 
pictorms, 182. 
Ximenesia, 281. 

eneehmdes, 281. 
Xylophylla, 290, 347. 
angustifolia, 347. 
elongata, 847. 


ZYGOP11YLLACE/E, 


Y. 

Yucca, 333. 
aloifolia, 333. 
glonosa, 333. 
stneta, 334. 


Z. 

Zamia, 338. 

Zea— 

Mays, 99. 

JZepliyiantbes, 302. 
caiinaia, 302. 
rosea, 302. 
tubispatlia, 302. 

Zingiber— 

officinale, 100, 

Z INGIBE JtACE/E, 100, 313. 

Zinnia, 280. 

elegans, 240, 280 
pauciflora, 280. 

Ziziphus— 

Jujuba, 219. 
vulgans, 218. 

i Zygopiiyllace/e, 379. 
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AKROT, 


A. 

AkrSt, 237. 

Aloo, 139. 

Aloocha, 211. 

Am, 196. 

Archlee, 199. 

Armln, 199. 

Asmantaiah, 199 
Bltlvee, 199. 

B81, 199. 

Bhooto, 200. 

Bhutoora, 199, 
Bmdobunnee, 199. 

Bdgul, 200. 

Booiee, 200. 

Chchaeton Moora, 200. 
Chuckchukeea, 199. 
Feroghabunn.ee, 199, 
Gopll Bhog, 197. 
KllaPuhai, 200. 

Kelool, 200. 

Kheera Chota, 200. 
Koput Bunga, 200. 
Kuchchaee Meethea, 200. 
ICysapatee, 198. 

Langera, 198. 

Mohun Bhog, 200. 
Mookh-Muchee, 200. 
Nlgroo, 199. 

Naieech, 200. 

Pheeta Khls, 200. 
Phoolee, 200. 

Phreet, 200. 

Pylrl-khls, 200. 
Shah-Pusund, 200. 
Soondllea, 200. 
Soondershaw, 198. 
Surees, 200. 

Surees-khas, 200. 

Tlilh, 200. 

Amla, 166. 

A nan Is, 154. 

Anli, 225, 512. 

Aioo, 207. 

Aroo Bokhara, 211. 
Ashphul, 179. 

Asoc, 401. 

Ata, 183. 


OIIUMBfiLEE. 


B. 

Blbool, 405. 

Badanx, 242. 

Bier, 219. 

Baghonuko seem, 135. 
Blkul, 441, 

Bill, 360. 

Bans, 294. 

Bltlvee Neeboo, 192. 
Blgoon, 140. 
Beg-Poora, 195. 

Bel, 468. 

Blla, 468, 

B61-phul, 190. 

BGt, 299. 

Bhoom Chumpa, 314. 
Bhoot, 99. 

Bhurbhlnd, 257. 

Bihee, 212. 

Bilaetee Begoon, 140. 
Billetee Gib, 222. 
Bilaetee Imlee, 174. 
Bilaetee MOnhdee, 512, 
Billetee Nona, 184. 
Billetee Umrl, 202, 
Bilmibee, 204. 
Buklyun, 377. 
Burbutee, 134. 
Busuntee, 379. 
Butlyee Neeboo, 192. 


C. 

Chlbuk-chhurhee, 452. 
Chal Koomra, 112, 
Chlndnee, 443. 
Chan-koni-seem, 135. 
Cheenee Badam, 242 
Cheenee Kumrunga, 204. 
Cheena Nurunga, 189. 
Chichmga, 116. 
Chmchmda, 128. 
Chooee-nwoee, 404, 
Choopiee Aloo, 108. 
Chukotura, 192. 

Chulta, 185, 370. 
Chumbllce, 467. 


GYCm-SEEM. 

Chumpa, 309. 
Ohundvo moolik, 504, 
Chuudun, 533. 

Cowa, 181. 


IK 


Dad murdun, 399, 
Dophul, 166. 

Desee Badam, 244. 
Ohio, 438. 

Dhlree, 438. 

Dhemoos, 120. 

I)hooturn, 267. 

Boob, 28. 

IK )d-pituh-seem, 1,35. 
Dcei ahaiya, 254. 
Do*rungee, 424, 


G. 
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